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I HAVE carefully revised the Life and Philosophy of 
AntoninuSy in which I have made a few coi*rection8,and 
added a few notes. 

I have also made a few alterations in the translation 
where I thought that I could approach nearer to the 
author's meaning ; and I have added a few notes and 
references. 

There still remain difficulties which I cannot remove, 
because the text is sometimes too corrupt to be under- 
stood, and no attempt to restore the true readings could 

be successfuL 

George Long. 

1873. 
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MAJMTONINUS was bom at Bomo aj>. 121, on the 26th 
• of April. His father Annins Yerus died while he 
was praetor. His mother was Domitia Calvilla also named 
Lucilla. The Emperor T. Antoninus Pius married Annia 
Graleria Faustina, the sister of Annius Yerus, and was con- 
sequently the uncle of M. Antoninus. When Hadrian adopted 
Antoninus Pius and declared him his successor in the empire, 
Antoninus Pius adopted both L. Ceionius Commodus, the 
son of Aelius Oaesar, and M. Antoninus, whose original name 
was M. Annius Yerus. Antoninus then took the name of 
M. Aelius Aurelius Yerus to which was added the title of 
Caesar in a.d. 139 : the name Aelius belonged to Hadrian's 
family, and Aurelius was the name of Antoninus Pius. When 
M. Antoninus became Augustus, he dropped the name of Yerus 
and took the name of Antoninus. Accordingly he is generally 
named M. Aurelius Antoninus or simply M. Antoninus. 

The youth was most carefully brought up. He thanks 
tho gods (i. 17) that he had good grandfathers, good parents, 
a good sister, good teachers, good associates, good kinsmen 
and firiends, nearly everything good. He had the happy 
fortune to witness the example of his uncle and adoptive 
father Antoninus Pius, and he has recorded in his work 
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M. Aur^ius Antoninia. 

(r. 16 ; VI, 30) tho viituoa of this eioellent man and pnideul 
ruler. Like many jonng Bomana he triod his hand at 
poetiy and etndied rhetoric Herodes Atticne and M. Cor- 
neline Fronto were his teachere in eloquence. There are 
extant letters between Fro&to and Marcus,' which show the 
great affection of the pnpiL fur the master, and the master's 
great hopes of his industrious pupil, M. Antoninus mentions 
Fionto (l 11) among those to whom Le was indebted for his 
education. 

When be was eleven years old, ho assuiaed the dress of 
philoBophera, something plain and coarse, became a hard 
student, and lived a most laborious abstemious life, even so 
far as to injure hia health. Finally, he abandoned poetry 
and rhetoric for philosophy, and he attached hiniBelf to the 
sect of the Stoics. But he did not neglect the study of law, 
which was a useful preparation for the high place which he 
was designed to £11. His teacher was L. Yolusinnus 
MaecianuB a distinguished jurist. We must suppose that he 
learned the Eoman discipline of arms, which was a necessary 
part of the education of a man who afterwards led his troops 
to battle against a warlike race. 

Antoninus has recorded in his first book the names of his 
teachers and the obligations which ho owed to each of them. 
The way in which he speaks of what he learned from them 
might seem to savour of vanity or self-praise, if we look 
carelessly at the way in which he has expressed himself; but 
if any one draws this couclusion, ho will be mistaken, Anto- 
ninus means to commemorate the merits of his several teachers, 
what they taught and what a pupil might learn &om them. 
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BeeideB, this book like the eleven other books was for his own 
use, and if we may trust the note at the end of the first book, 
it was written during one of M. Antoninus' campaigns against 
the Quadi, at a time when the commemoration of the virtues 
of his illustrious teachers might remind him of their lessons 
and the practical uses which he might derive from them. 

Among his teachers of philosophy was Sextus of Chacroneia 
a grandson of Plutarch. What he learned from this excellent 
man is told by himself (i. 9). His &vourite teacher was 
Q. Junius Eusticus (i. 7), a philosopher and also a man of 
practical good sense in public afiEairs. Eusticus was the 
adviser of Antoninus after he became emperor. Yoimg men 
who are destined for high places are not often fortunate in 
those who are about them, their companions and teachers ; 
and I do not know any example of a young prince having 
had an education which can be compared with that of M. An- 
toninus. Such a body of teachers distinguished by their ac- 
quirements and their character will hardly be collected again ; 
and as to the pupil, we have not had one like him since. 

Hadrian died in July a.d. 138, and was succeeded by 
Antoninus Pius. M. Antoninus married Faustina, his cousin, 
the daughter of Pius, probably about a j>. 146, for he had a 
daughter bom in 147. He received from his adoptive fitthcr 
the title of Oaesar and was associated with him in the adminis- 
tration of the state. The father and the adopted son lived to- 
gether in perfect friendship and confidence. Antoninus was a 
dutiful son, and the emperor Pius loved and esteemed him* 

Antoninus Pius died in March a.d. 161. The Senate, it 
is said, urged M. Antoninus to take the sole administration 
of the empire, but he associated with himself the other adopted 
son of Pius, L. CdoQius Oommodiu^ who is generally called 
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h. Verus. Tiius Borne for tho £r&t time had tiTo emporore, 
VeruB was an indolent man of pleasure and unwortliy of liia 
Btation. Antouinoe howcTor bore with liim, and it is said 
that TorUB had eenee enough to pay to his colloague the 
rospect doe to liia character. A virtuous emperor and a 
looBO partner lived together in peace, and their alliance was 
strengthened by AntoninuB giving to Verus for wife his 
daughter Lucilla. 

Tho reign of Antoninus was first troubled by a Parthian 
war, in which Vorna was sent to c()mmand, but he did nothing, 
and the bucccbs that was obtained by the Eomans in Armenia 
and on tho Euphrates and Tigris was due to his generals. 
This Parthian war ended in a.n. 165. Am'eliua and Verus 
had a triumph (a.d. 166) for the victories in tho oast. A 
pestilence followed which carried off great numbers in Eoma 
and Italy, and spread to the west of Europe. 

The north of Italy was also threatened by the rude people 
beyond the Alps £rom the borders of Gallia to the eastern side 
of the Hadriatic. These barbarians attempted to break into 
Italy, as the Germanic nations had attempted near three 
hundred years before ; and the rest of the life of Antoninus 
with some intervals was employed in driving back the in- 
vodeM. In 169 VeruB suddenly died, and Antoninus ad- 
ndniBtered the state alone. 

During the German wore Antoninus resided for three yeare 
on the Danube at Camuntum. The Marcomanni wore driven 
out of Pottnonia and almost destroyed in their retreat across 
the Danube; and in aj>. 171 Uie emperor gained a great 
Tiotory over the Quadi. 

In AJi. 176 Avidins Cassias a brave and skilful Roman 
ider who was at the head of the troops in Asia revolted 
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ftnd declared liimself Augustus. But Oassius was assassinated 
by some of his officers, and so the rebellion came to an end* 
Antoninus showed his humanity by his treatment of the 
fiunily and the partizans of Cassius, and his letter to the 
senate in which he recommends mercy is extant (Yulcatius, 
Avidius Cassius, c. 12.) 

Antoninus set out for the east on hearing of Gaiisir^ revolt. 
Though he appears to u.' « ^ returned to Rt^me in a.d. 174, he 
went back to prosecute tue ^v agamst the Germans, and 
it is probable that he marclied direct to the east from the 
German war. His wife Faustina who accompanied him 
into Asia died suddenly at the foot of the Taurus to the 
great grief of her husband. Capitolinus, who has written 
the life of Antoninus, and also Dion Cassius accuse the 
empress of scandalous infidelity to her husband and of 
abominable lewdness. But Capitolinus says that Antoninus 
either knew it not or pretended not to know it. Nothing 
is so common as such malicious reports in all ages, and the 
history of imperial Bome is full of them. Antoninus loTed 
his wife and he says that she was " obedient, affectionate and 
simple." The same scandal had been spread about Faustina's 
mother, the wife of Antoninus Pius, and yet he too was 
perfectly satisfied with his wife. Antoninus Pius says after 
her death in a letter to Fronto that he would rather have 
lived in exile with his wife than in his palace at Eomo 
without her. There are not many men who would give their 
wives a better character than these two emperors. Capi- 
tolinus wrote in the time of Diocletian. He may have 
intended to tell the truth, but he is a poor feeble biographer. 
Dion Cassius, the most malignant of historians, always report! 
i^nd perhaps he believ^ an^ scandal against an;^bod7. 
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Antonimis continned his jooincy to Sjria and £gji>t, and 
on his return to Italy through Athens he was initiated into 
the Eleusinian mysteries. It was the practice of the emperor 
to conform to the established rites of the age and to perform 
religious ceremonies with due solemnity. We cannot con- 
clude from this that he was a superstitious man, though we 
might perhaps do so, if his book did not show that he was 
not. But this is only one among many instances that a 
rnler*s public acts do not always prove his real opinions. A 
prudent governor will not roughly oppose even the super- 
stitions of his people, and though he may wish that they were 
wiser, he will know that he cannot make them so by offending 
their prejudices. 

Antoninus and his son Commodus entered Rome in triumph, 
perhaps for some German victories, on the 28rd of December 
AJ>. 176. In the following year Commodus was associated 
with his father in the empire and took the name of Augustus. 
This year aj>. 177 is memorable in ecclesiastical history. 
Attains and others were put to death at Lyon for their ad- 
herence to the Christian religion. The evidence of this per- 
secution is a letter preserved by Eusebius (E. H. y. 1 ; printed 
in Eouth's Eeliquiae Sacrae, vol. l with notes). The letter is 
from the Christians of Vienna and Lugdunum in Gallia 
(Yienne and Lyon) to their Christian brethren in Asia and 
Phrygia ; and it is preserved perhaps nearly entire. It con- 
tains a very particular description of the tortures inflicted on 
the Christians in Gallia, and it states that while the persecu- 
tion was going on. Attains a Christian and a Eoman citizen 
was loudly demanded by the populace and brought into the 
ampbitheatre, but the governor ordered him to be reserved 
with the rost who were in prison, until he had received in* 
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BtructionB tram the emperor. Many had been tortured before 
the governor thought of applying to Antomnus. The im- 
perial rescript, says the letter, was that the Christians should 
be punished, but if they would deny their faith, they must be 
released. On this the work began again. The Christians 
who were Eoman citizens were beheaded: the rest were 
exposed to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. Some modorn 
writers on ecclesiastical history, when they uso this letter, 
say nothing of the wonderful stories of the marfyrs' sufferings. 
Sanctus, as the letter says, was burnt with plates of hot iron 
till his body was one sore and had lost all human form, but 
on being put to the rack he recovered his former appearance 
under the torture, which was thus a cure instead of a punish- 
ment. He was afterwards torn by beasts, and placed on an 
iron chair and roasted. He died at last. 

The letter is one piece of evidence. The writer, whoever 
he was that wrote in the name of the Gkdlic Christians, is our 
evidence both for the ordinary and the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the story, and we cannot accept his evidence for 
one part and reject the other. We often receive small evi- 
dence as a proof of a thing which we believe to be within the 
limits of probability or possibility, and we reject exactly the 
same evidence, when the thing to which it refers, appears 
very improbable or impossible. But this is a false method 
of inquiry, though it is followed by some modem writers, 
who select what they like from a story and reject the rest of 
the evidence ; or if they do not reject it, they dishonof^tly 
suppress it. A man can only act consistently by accepting 
all this letter or rejecting it all, and we cannot blame him 
for either. But he who rejects it may still admit that such 
ft letter may be founded on real facts ; and he would make 
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this admission as tho must piobablu tv^ty ul accountii^- foi 
the existence of the letter : but if, tia he would suppose, the 
writer has stated SDUie thin^ falHel7, he cosnot tell what 
part of his Btory is worthy of credit. 

The war on the northern, frontier appears to have beer 
uninterrupted during the visit of Antouinns to tho Eont, and 
on his return the emperor again loft Eomo to oppose the 
barbarianB. The Qenuauic people wore defeated in a. great 
battle A.D. 179. During this campaign the emperor was 
seized with some oontagioua maUfly, of which he died in tho 
camp at Sinnium (Mitrovitz) on tlio Save in Lower Pannonia, 
hot at Vindeboaa (Vienna) according to other authorities, on 
the 17th of March a,d. 180, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. His son Oommodna was with him. The body or the 
ashes probably of the emperor were carried to Rome, and ho 
received the honour of deification. Those who could afford 
it had his statue or bast, and whea Capitolinus wrote, many 
people still had statues of Antoninus among the Dei Fcaatcs 
or household deities. He was in a manner made a eaint. 
CoumiGduB erected to the memory of his father the Antonins 
column which is now in the Piazza Colonna at Borne. The 
bassi rilievi which are placed in a spiral line round tbe shaft 
oommemorate the victories of Antoaiana over the Marco- 
maaai and the Quadi, and tho miraculous shower of rain 
which refreshed the Koman soldiers and discomfited their 
enemies. Tbe statue of Antoninus was placed on the capital 
of the oolmmi, bat it was removed at some time unknown, 
and a bronze statue of St. Paul was put in the place by Pope 
Siztna the fifth. 

The historical evidence for the times of Antoninus is very 
deCtotin, kdA. nme of that which remains is not orediblq. 
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ilie most jCUiIous is the story about tLo inuaclo ubich 
happened in a.d. 174 during the war with the Quadi. The 
Boman army was in danger of perishing by thirst, but a 
sndden storm drenched them with rain, while it discharged 
fire and hail on their enemies, and the Bomans gained a great 
victory. All the authorities which speak of the battle speak 
also of the miracle. The Gentile writers assign it to their 
gods, and the Christians to the intercession of the Christian 
legion in the emperor's army. To confirm the Christian 
statement it is added that the emperor gave the title of 
Thundering to this legion; but Dacier and others who 
maintain the Christian report of the miracle, admit that this 
title of Thundering or Lightning was not given to this legion 
because the Quadi were struck with lightning, but because 
there was a figure of lightning on their shields, and that this 
title of the legion existed in the time of Augustus. 

Scaliger also had observed that the legion was called 
Thundering (K^awo^SoXos, or K€pa\jvo<f)6pos) before the reign of 
Antoninus. We learn this from Dion Cassius (Lib. 55, c. 23, 
and the note of Beimarus) who enumerates all the legions 
of Augustus' time. The name Thundering or Lightning also 
occurs on an inscription of the reign of Trajan, which was 
found at Trieste. Eusebius (v. 5) when he relates the 
miracle, quotes Apolinarius, bishop of Hierapolis, as authority 
for this name being given to the legion Meliteno by tlio 
emperor in consequence of the success which he obtained 
through their prayers; from which we may estimate the 
value of Apolinarius' testimony. Eusebius does not say in 
what book of Apolinarius the statement occurs. Dion says 
that the Thundering legion was stationed in Cappadocia in 
tbo iun0 of Augustus. Vfilosias also observes t)iat in ttd 
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KotitiA of tlio Imperiam Komanum thero is meutioucd usdei 
the conuuaiider of Armenin the Fraefochira ^f the twelfth 
legion named "Thundering Meliteno;" and thia position in 
Armonia will agree with what Dion bojb of its position in 
Cappadocia. Accordingly Talesins concludes that Molitena 
wae not the name of the legion, bnt of the town in which it 
was stationed. Melitene was also the name of the diEfri'''t in 
which this town was situated. The legionB did not, bo Bays, 
take their name from the place where they were on duty, but 
from the country in which thoy were raised, and therefore, 
what Euaebius says about the Meliteno does not seem 
probable to him. Yet Valeeiua on the authority of Apolina- 
riuB and Tertollian believed that the miracle was worked 
through the prayers of the Christian soldiers in the emperor's 
army. Hufinna does not give tho name of Melitene to this 
legion, says Valcaius, and probably he purposely omitted it, 
because ho knew that Melitene was the name of a town in 
Armenia Minor, where tho legion was stationed in hie time. 

The emperor, it is said, made a report of his victory to the 
Senate, which we may believe, for such was tho practice ; but 
we do not know what he said in his letter, for it is not 
eitant. Dacier assnmea that the emperor's letter was pur- 
posely destroyed by tho Senata or the enemies of Christianity, 
that BO honourable a testimony to tho Christians and their 
religion might not be perpetuated. Tho critic has however 
not seen that he contradicts himself when he tells us the 
purport of the letter, for he says that it was destroyed, and 
even Ensobius conld not find it. But then does exist a letter 
in Greek addressed by Antoninus to tho lioman people and 
the sacred Senate after this memorable victory. It is some- 
times printed after Justin s first Apology, but it is totiilly 
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Emconnected with tlie ap(dogics. This letter is one of the 
most stupid forgeries of tho many which exist, and it cannot 
be possibly founded even on the genuine report of Antoninus 
to the Senate. K it were genuine, it would free the emperor 
from the charge of persecuting men because they were 
Christians, for he says in this false letter that if a man 
accuse another only of being a Christian and the accused 
confess and there is nothing else against him, he must be set 
free ; with this monstrous addition, made by a man incon- 
ceivably ignorant, that the informer must bo burnt alive.* 

During the time of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Antoninus 
there appeared the first Apology of Justinus, and under 
M. Antoninus the Oration of Tatian against the Greeks, 
which was a fierce attack on the established religions ; the 
address of Athenagoras to M. Antoninus on behalf of the 
Christians, and the Apology of Melito, bishop of Sardes, also 
addressed to the emperor, and that of Apolinarius. The first 
Apology of JuFtinus is addressed to T. Antoninus Pius and 
his two adopted sons M. Antoninus and L. Yerus ; but we do 
not know whether they read it.* The second Apology of 
Justinus is intitled '^ to the Boman Senate ;" but this super- 

3 Eusebius (v. 5) quotes TertulIiaD's Apology to the Boman Senate in 
oonfirmation of the story. TertuUian, he says, writes that letters of the 
emperor were extant, in which he declares that his army was saved by 
the prayers of the Christians ; and that he " threatened to punish with 
death those who ventured to accuse us." It is possible that the forged 
letter which is now extant may be one of those which Terfullian had 
seen, for he uses the plural number ** letters." A great deal has been 
written about this miracle of the Thundsring Legion, and more than is 
wo.Tth reading. There is a dissertation on this supposed miracle in 
Hoyle's Works, London, 1726. 

* Orosius, vn. 14, says that Justinus the philosoidier presented to 
Antoninus Pius his work in defence of tha Christian reUgkn, and made 
bim meroifiil to the ChristiaQ«. 
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scription is from some copyist. In the first chapter Justiuus 
addresses the Eomans. In the second chapter he speaks of 
an affair that had recently happened in the time of M. Anto- 
ninus and L. Yerus, as it seems; and he also directly 
addresses the emperor, saying of a certain woman, "she 
addressed a petition to thee the ^nperor, and thou didst 
grant the petition/' In other passages the writer addresses 
the two emperors, from which we must conclude that the 
Apology was directed to them. Eusebius (E. H. ly. 18) 
states that the second Apology was addressed to the successor 
of Antoninus Pius, and he names him Antoninus Yerus, 
meaning M Antoninus. In one passage of this second 
Apology (c. 8.), Justinus, or the writer, whoever he may be, 
says that even men who followed the Stoic doctrines, when 
they ordered their lives according to ethical reason, were 
hated and murdered, such as Heraclitus, Musonius in his own 
times and others ; for all those who in any way laboured to 
live according to reason and avoided wickedness were always 
hated ; and this was the effect of the work of daemons. 

Justinus himself is said to have been put to death at Eome, 
because he refused to sacrifice to the gods. It cannot have 
been in the reign of Hadrian, as one authority states ; nor in 
the time of Antoninus Pius, if the second Apology was 
written in the time of M. Antoninus ; and there is evidence 
that this event took place under M. Antoninus and L. Yerus, 
when Eusticus was praefect of the city.* 

* See the Martyrium Sanctonm Jofitini, &c., in the works of Justinus, 
ed. Otto, vol. n. 559. *' Junius Eusticus Pra«fer.tus Urbi erat sub impe- 
ratoribus M. Aurelio et L. Yero, id quod liquet ex Themistii Orat. zzxiv. 
Dindorf. p. 451, et ex quodam illorom rescripto. Dig. 49. 1. 1, § 2. ' 
(Otto.) The rescript contains the words *^ Junium Rustloum amioiim 
qoflinuii Praefectum Vf^V The Hartyriiiii of ^qstiniv i^od otb«fs (i 
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The persecution in whick Polycarp suffered at Smyrna 
belongs to the time of M. Antoninus. The evidence for it is 
the letter of the church of Smyrna to the churches of 
Philomelium and the other Christian churches, and it is 
preserved by Eusebius (E. H. iv. 15). But the critics do 
not agree about the time of Polycarp*6 death, differiug in the 
two extremes to the amount of twelve years. The circum- 
stances of Polycarp's martyrdom were accompanied by 
miracles, one of which Eusebius (rv. 15) has omitted, but it 
appears in the oldest Latin version of the letter, which Usher 
published, and it is supposed that this version was made not 
long after the time of Eusebius. The notice at the end of 
the letter states that it was transcribed by Caius from the 
copy of Irenaeus, the disciple of Polycarp, then transcribed 
by Socrates at Corinth ; " after which I Pionius again wrote 
it out from the copy above mentioned, having searched it out 
by the revelation of Polycarp, who directed me to it, &c." 



written in Greek. It begins, **In the time of the wicked defenders of 
idolatry impious edicis were published against the pious Giiristians both 
in cities and conntry places, for the purpose of compelling them to make 
offerings to vain idols Accordingly the holy men (Justinus, Chariton, 
a woman Charito, Paeon, Liberianus, and others) were brought before 
Bntiticus, the praefect of J^omc." 

The Martyrium gives the examination of the accused by Busticus. 
All of them professed to be Christians. Justinus was asked if ho 
expected to ascend into heavr n and to receive a reward for his suffer- 
ings, if he was condemned to death. He answered that he did not ex- 
pect : he was certain of it. Finally, the test of obedience was proposed 
to the prisoners: they were required to sacrifice to the gods. All 
refused, and Busiieus pronounced the sentence, which was that those, 
who reftised to sacrifice to the gods and obey the emperor's order, 
■hould be whipped and beheaded according to the law. The martyrs 
were then led to the uaual place of execution and beheaded. Somt 
of the &ithful secretly earned off the bodies and deposited Iheni 
la a fit place. 
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Tho story of Poljcarp's mortjidom is embclliaheil wilh 
miraculous circomstanceu which some modern writers on 
QcdeBiastical history take the liberty of omitting.' 

In Older to form a proper notion of the condition of the 
Ghrifitians under M. Antoninus we must go bock to Trajan's 
time. When the younger Pliny waa governor of Bithynia, 
tho ChriatiftnB were numeroua in those parte, and tho 
worshipperH of the old religion were tailing olE The temples 
were deserted, the festivals neglected, and there wore no 
purchasers of victims for sacrifice. Those who were intcreated 
in the maintenance of the old religion thus found that theii 
profits were in danger. ChristianB of both sexes and of all 
ages were brought before the governor, who did not know 
ivhat to do with them. He could come to no other conclusion 
than this, that those who confessed to he Christians and 
persevered in their religion ought to bo punished ; if for 
nothing elsa, for their invincible obstinacy. He found no 
crimes proved against tho Christians, and he could only 
characterize their religion as a depraved and extravagant 
superstition, which might be Gtoppod, if tho people were 
Bllowed the opportunity of recanting. Pliny wrote this in a 
letter to Trajan (Plinius, Ep. x. 97). He asked for the 
emperor's directions, because he did not know what to do ; 
He remarks that he had never been engaged in judicial 



* OonyeiB Middlelon, An laqniry into the ^liruciilous Fovrera, &a. 
p. 126. Middletou Bays Cbat Uusebius omitt£il to mention the dove, wMcb 
fiuw out of tolycarp's bod;, and Dodwell and Atchbixbop Woke have 
doae tba aaiua. Walce ta,ja " I am ao litcle a frieod to sooh mirsclea 
that I thought it better with Eiumbiiis to omit that ciioumstance than to 
mention it from Bp. Uiiher'B Mauuscript," which manuscript hon-evcr, 
mjB HiiidleluD, l^u atten^'ards iloclues to bu ao well attaeted thut «« 
ooed not any furllier Euaumncc of tho 'rutli of iL 
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inquirios about tLc Christians, and that accordingly he did 
not know what to inqniie about or how &r to inquire and 
punish. This proves that it was not a new thing to examine 
into a man's profession of Christianity and to punish him for 
it.* Trajan's Eescript is extant. He approved of the 
governor's judgment in the matter; but he said that no 
search must be made after the Christians; if a man was 
charged with the new religion and convicted, he must not be 
punished, if he affirmed that he was not a Christian and con- 
firmed his denial by showing his reverence to the heathen 
gods. He added that no notice must be taken of anonymous 
informations, for such things were of bad example. Trajan 
was a mild and sensible man, and both motives of mercy and 
policy probably also induced him to take as little notice of 
the Christians as he could ; to let them live in quiet, if it 
were possible. Trajan's rescript is the first legislative act of 
the head of the Boman state with reference to Christianity, 
which is known to us. It does not appear that the Christians 
were further disturbed under his reign. The martyrdom of 
Ignatius by the order of Trajan himself is not universally 
admitted to be an historical fact/ 

In the time of Hadrian it was no longer possible for the 
Eoman government to overlook the great increase of the 
Christians and the hostility of the common sort to them. If 
the governors in the provinces were willing to let them alone, 

' OrosiuB (vn. 12) speaks of Trsjan*s persecution of the ChristianB, 
and of Pliny's application to him having led the emperor to mitigate his 
■everity. The pmushment by the Mosaic law for those who attempted 
to seduce the Jews to follow new gods, was death. If a man was 
secretly enticed to sncSi new worship, he must kill the seducer, even if 
the seducer were brother, son, dauc^ter, wife* or Mend. (Deut. xiii.) 

7 The Ifartyrium Ignatii, first published in Latin by Archbisliof 
Uiher, is the e^ef evidence for the circomstunces of Ignatiiis' death. 
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they could not resist the fanaticism of the heathen communityi 
who looked on the Christians as atheists. The Jews too who 
were settled all over the Boman Empire were as hostile to 
the Christians as the Gentiles were.* With the time of 
Hadrian begin the Christian Apologies, which show plainly 
what the popular feeling towards the Christians then was. 
A rescript of Hadrian to Minucius Fundanos the Proconsul 
of Asia, which stands at the end of Justin's first Apology,* in- 
structs the governor that innocent people must not be 
troubled and false accusers must not be allowed to extort 
money from them ; the charges against the Christians must 
be made in due form and no attention must be paid to 
popular clamours ; when Christians were regularly prosecuted 
and convicted of illegal acts, they must be punished according 
to their deserts ; and false accusers also must be punished. 
Antoninus Pius is said to have published Eescripts to the 
same effect. The terms of Hadrian's Rescript seem very 
favourable to the Christians ; but if we understand it in this 
sense, that they were only to be punished like other people 
for illegal acts, it would have had no meaning, for that c&^ld 

' We have the evidence of Justiniis (ad Diognetum, c. 5) to this effect : 
** the Christians are attacked by the Jews as if they were men of a 
different race aud are persecuted by the Greeks ; and those who hate 
them cannot give the reason of their enmity.** 

' And in Ensebins, E. H. iv. 8, 9. Orosins (vn. 13) says that Hadrian 
sent this rescript to Minncius Fnndanus proconsul of Asia after being 
instructed in books written on the Christian religion by Qnadratus a 
disciple of the Apostles and Aristides an Athenian, an honest and wise 
man, and Serenus Granius. In the Greek text of Hadrian's rescript 
there is mentioned Serenius Granianus, the predecessor of Minucius 
Fundanus in the government of Asia. 

This rescript of Hadrian has clearly been added to the Apology by 
lome editor. The Apolpgy ends with the words: t <^lkor rf iff, rovrt 
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bavo been doue without asking the emperor^s advico. The 
real purpose of the Bescript is that Christians must be 
punished if they persisted in their belief, and would not 
prove their renunciation of it by acknowledging the heathen 
religion. This was Trajan's rule, and we have no reason for 
supposing that Hadrian granted more to the Christians than 
Trajan did. There is also printed at the end of Justin's 
first Apology a Bescript of Antoninus Fins to the Com- 
mune of Asia (to kqlvov rrys 'Acrias), and it is also in 
Eusebius (E. H. iv. 13). The date of the Rescript is the 
third consulship of Antoninus Pius/^ The Rescript declares 
that the Christians, for they are meant, though the name 
Christians does not occur in the Rescript, were not to be 
disturbed, unless they were attempting something against the 
Roman rule, and no man was to be punished simply for being 
a Christian. But this Rescript is spurious. Any man 

^ Eusebius (E. H. it. 12) after giving the beginning of Justinus' First 
Apology, which contains the address to T. Antoninus and his two 
adopted sons, adds "the same emperor being addressed by otiier 
brethren in Asia honoured the Commune of Asia with the following 
Rescript." This Bescript, which is in the ne&t chapter of Eusebius 
(E. H. IV. 13), is in the sole name of Caesar Marcus Aurdius Antoninus 
Augustus Armenius, though Eusebius had just before said tiiat he was 
going to give us a Bescript of Antoninus Pius. There are some materia] 
varir.tions between the two copies of the Bescript besides the differenc^i 
in the title, which difference makes it impossible to say whether tho 
forger intended to assign this Bescript to Pius or to M. Antoninus. 

The author of the Alexandrine Chronicum says that Marcus being 
moved by the entreaties of Melito and other heads of the church wrote 
an iSlpistle to the Commune of Asia in which he forbade the Christianfi 
to be troubled on account of their religion. Valesius supposes this to 
be the letter or rescript which is contained in Eusebius (iv. 13), and to 
be the answer to the apology of Melito of which I shall soon give the sub- 
stanoe. Bat Marcus certainly did not write thig letter which is in 
Euiebius, and we know not what answer he made to Melito. 

o 
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moderately aoquainted with Bomaii history will see by Uie 
style Bud tenor that it is a clumay forgery. 

In the time of M. Antoninos the opposition between the 
old and the hqw boliof wan Etill stronger, and the adherents 
of the heathen religion urged thoBO in anthoii^ to a mora 
regular rosistaace to the invasions of the Christian faith. 
Molito in his apology to M, Antoninus represents tha 
Ohristians of Aaiit as porsocuted imdor now imperial orders. 
Shameless informers, he says, men who were greedy after the 
property of others, used these orders as a means of robbing 
those who wore doing no harm. He dotibts if a jnst emperor 
could have ordered anything so unjust; and if the last order 
was really not from the emperor, the Christians outroat him 
not to give them ap to their enemies." We oonclude &om 

II Eiuoblns, IV. 2S; and Boilth'a Reliquine Sacrae, vol. L aod tbe 
notes. Tbe iaterpretation of tliia Frugiaeiit is net easy. Muaheim mis. 
nnderBtood one passage bo Cu- as to affiimtbat Mbtcub promLsod rewards 
to thoee who denounced Uio ChriBtiaiis; on interpretiitioa which ia 
enCuDl; fake. Melito calls tha Chriatiaa religion "our philosophy," 
\Thicli began anioiig bBcbarians (the Jena), and floutiehed among the 
Koman aubjecta iu (ha time of Augnstue, to the great advants^e of the 
empire, for from that time tbe power of the RDiuaiiB gieir great sad 
glorioua. He aaya that the emperoc baa and will have ae the successor 
to Ai^iatus' power the good wishes of men, if be will protect that 
philosophy which grew up with tbe empire and btgnu with Angustua, 
wbioh philoBoph; tha predeceHsora of Antoninus bonourod in addition 
to tbe other religions. He further aaya that the Chriatiau religion had 
auOtired no barm since the time of Augustus, but on tbe contrary had 
Dujojod all honour end respect that an; man could desire. Nero and 
Domitian, he saya, were alone persuaded by some malioious men to 
dlumoiale tbe Cliristian rehgion, and this was tbe origin of the falsa 
charges against tbe ChristLans. But this was corrected bj the emperor* 
who immediately preceded Antoninus, who often by their Beacripta 
teplDved those who attemptod to trnuble tbe Uhristiaue. Uadruu, 
Antoninus' graadfather, wrote to many and among tbem to Fundanns 
the fvnraor of Aai^ Antoninus PiiM when Moicm was aasoeiatal 
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this that there were at least imperial Eescripts or Constitu- 
tions of M. Antoninus, which were made the foundation of 
these persecutions. The fact of being a Christian was now 
a crime and punished, unless the accused denied their 
religion. Then come the persecutions at Smyrna, which 
some modem critics place in aj>. 167, ten years before the 
persecution of Lyon. The governors of the provinces imder 
M. Antoninus might have found enough even in Trajan's 
Bescript to warrant them in punishing Christians, and the 
fanaticism of the people would drive them to persecution, 
even if they were unwilling. But besides the fact of the 
Christians rejecting all the heathen ceremonies, we must not 
forget that they plainly maintained that all the heathen 
religions were false. The Christians thus declared war 
against the heathen rites, and it is hardly necessary to 
observe that this was a declaration of hostility against the 
Boman government, which tolerated all the various forms of 
superstition that existed in the empire, and could not con- 
sistently tolerate another religion, which declared that all 



with him in the empire wrote to the cities, that they must not troable 
the Christians ; among others to the people of Larissa, Thessalonica, the 
Athenians and all the Greeks. Melito concluded thus : We are per- 
suaded that thou who hast about these things the same mind that they 
had, nay rather one much more humane and philosophical, wilt do all 
that we ask thee.— This apology was written after a.d. 169, Uie year in 
which Yerus died, for it speaks of Marcus only and his son Conmiodus. 
According to Melito s testimony, Christians had only been punished 
for their religion in the time of Nero and Domitian, and the persecu« 
tions began again in the time of M. Antoninus and were foonded on his 
orders, which were abused aa he seems to mean. He distinctly affirms 
** that the race of the godly is now persecuted and harassed by fresl) 
imperial orders in Asia» a thing which had never happened before." 
But we know that all this is not true, and that Christians had h^n 
punished in Tnyan's time. 



tLe nwt wura false aud all the splendid ceremonies uf lli« 
empire oulj a vorsbip of derils. 

If we had a true ecolesiastical history, we ehonld know 
how the Boman emporors attempted to check the new teligion, 
how they enforced their principle of finally punishing 
ChriBtiauB, siiaply as Christians, which Justin in his 
Apology afBjms that thoj did, and I have no doubt that he 
tells the tmth; bow far popular clamour and riots wont in 
Uiis matter, and how fitr many fanatital and ignorant 
Christians, for there were many such, contributed to excite 
the fanaticism on the other side and to embitter the quarrel 
between the Eoman government and the new religion. Our 
extant ecclesiastical histories are manifestly falsified, and 
what truth they contain is grossly eiaggoroted ; but the fact 
is certain that in the time of M. Antooiaos the heathen 
populations were in opon hostility to the Christians, and that 
under Antoninus' rule men were put to death becanso they 
were Christians. Ensebius in the prefitco to his fifth book 
remarks that in the seventeenth year of Antoninus' reign, in 
some parts of &Q world the persecution of the Christians 
became more violent and that it proceeded &om the populace 
in the cities; and ho adds in his usual etyle of exaggeration, 
that we may infer &om what took place in a single nation 
that myriads of martyrs were made in the habitable earth. 
The nation which be alludes to is Gallia; and ho then pro- 
ceeds to give the letter of the chuiches of Vienna and Lug- 
dunnm. It is probable that he has assigned the true canso 
of the persecutions, the fimatiuism of the populace, and that 
both governors and emperor had a great deal of trouble witb 
these disturbances. How fitr Marcus was cognizant of theee 
eruel proceedings we do not know, for the historical records 
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of liis xeign are yezy defeotiye. He did not make the role 
•gainst the GhristianB, for Trajan did that; and if we admit 
that he would haye been willing to let the Christians alone, 
we cannot affirm that it was in his power, for it wonld be a 
great mistake to suppose that Antoninus had the unlimited 
authority, which some modem soyereigns haye had. His 
power was limited by certain constitutional forms, by the 
senate, and by the precedents of his predecessors. We can- 
not admit that such a man was an actiye persecutor, for there 
is no eyidence that he was,^ though it is certain that he had 
no good opinion of the Christians, as appears £rom his own 
words.^' But he knew nothing of them except their hostility 

>' Except that of Orosiii8(yn. 15), who says that during the Parthian 
war there were g^evous persecutions of the OhristianB in Asia and 
Gallia under the orders of Marcus (praecepto ejus), and ''many were 
crowned with the martyrdom of saints." 

^ See XL 3. The emperor probably speaks of such fiinatios as Ole- 
mens (quoted by Gkitaker on this passage) mentions. The rational 
Christians admitted no fellowship with them. " Some of these heretics/' 
says Glemens, *' show their impiety and cowardice by loving their lives, 
•aying that the knowledge of the really existing God is true testimony 
(martyrdom), but that a man is a self-murderer who bears vritness byhii 
death. We also blame those who rush to death, for there are some, not 
of us, but only bearing the same name w ho give themselves up. We say 
of them that they die without being martyrs, even if they are publicly 
puilished ; and they give themselves up to a death which avails nothing, 
as the Indian Gymnosophists give themselves up foolishly to fire." 
Cave in his Primitive Christianity (n. o. 7) says of the Christians : 
** They did flock to the place of tonnent faster than droves of beasts that 
are driven to the shambles. They even longed to be in the arms of 
Buffering. Ignatius, though then in his journey to Rome in order to his 
execfution, yet by the way as he went could not but vent his passbnate 
desire of it : O that I might come to those wild beasts, that are prepared 
fcr me ; I heartily wish that I may presently meet vrith them ; I would 
invite and encourage them speedily to devofur me, and not be afraid tc 
set upon me as they have been to others ; nay should they refuse it, I 
would even fioroe them to it ;** and more to the same purpose ticw 
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to tha Homon religion, and he probablj thought that tliej 
were dangerous to the state, not with standing the prufessiona 
&lse or tme of some of the Apdugisie. So mnch I havs 
said, becausQ it would bu tmfaiii' not to eta.ie all that con ba 
nrged against a man whom His oont^mporariea and enbeeqnent 
ages Tonerat«d ae a mixlul of virtue and benevolence. If I 
admitted the gonuinuucus of eomc docnmentB, he wonld be 
altngothor ciear from the cbargo of even allowing any perse- 
cutions ; but an I suiik the truth and am sure that they are 
fnUa, I liavo him to bniftr whatever blame is hie due." I add 
that it IN quite oortaiu that Antoninus did not derive any of his 
Rthicftl priucipIoM from a religion of which he knew nothing." 
Tliore U tut donbt that the Emperor's Iteflectigng or his 
M'iditationf, as they are generally named, is a genuine work. 
It) the first book he speaks of himself, his family, and his 
teachers ; and in othor books be mentions himself. Buidos 
(r. Mif/Jicot) notices a work of Antoniniia in twelve books, 
wldoh he names the " conduct of hie own life ;" and he cites 
the book nndur several words in his Dictionary, giving the 
ttnporot'n name, but not the title of the work. There are 
■!•() paNnages uitod by Suidos &om Antoninus without 



Buebliw. Onvu, an IiDoeiit mid good man, sajB all tbig in praise of tha 
OhrlitlniM ! but I llilnk that he mistuok tLo mattGr. We admiie a man 
wlio liuklalo IilipiJucJploiieTen to death; but these fejiitticalClu'lBtiaai 
Arn Ibo Ojinnoanpblats whom Clemens treats with disdain, 

'• Dr. K. 0. Biiur in bla norfc entitled Das ChriateutliQuj nnd die 
Otirlntltobe KIrohe der dtei oisCon Jabrhunderte, &c,, haa examined thii 
i|BciiLi(iii wUh p«at good seiue and fairceaa, nnd I believe tie has stated 
liiu truth iia nixtf oa our autlioritios enable us to reach it 

" III tho DlRost, <8, 19. SO, there Is the following eicerpt from Modes- 
■•-nil "Si quia aliiuid fooarit quo laves hominam animiiraperstitioiiB 
' ua MdJuoB hnjusmodi bomiuea in insnlaiD 
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■iontioii of the emperor's name. The tme title of the work 
IB unknown. Xjlander who pnUiahed the first edition of 
this book (Znrioh, 1658, 8yo. with a Latin version) nsed a 
mannscript^ which contained the twelTB books, but it is not 
known where the manuscript is now. The only other 
complete manuscript which is known to exist is in the 
Vatican library, bnt it has no title and no inscriptions of the 
seyeral books : the eleyenth only has the inscription Map#cot 
ovroKparopos marked with an asterisk. The other Vatican 
manuscripts and the three Florentine contain only excerpts 
from the emperor^s book. All the titles of the excerpts 
nearly agree with that which Xylander prefixed to his edition, 
MapKou *AvTwr6^ov'AvTO#cparapo9 rfav ci$ laarmy PifiXIa ifi* This 
title has been nsed by all subsequent editors. We cannot 
tell whether Antoninxu divided his work into books or some- 
body else did it. If the inscriptions at the end of the first 
and second books are genuine, he may haye made the division 
himself. » 

It is plain that the emperor wrote down his thoughts or 
lefiections as the occasions arose; and since they were 
intended for his own use, it is no improbable conjecture that 
he left a complete copy behind him written with his own 
hand; for it is not likely that so diligent a man would use 
tiie labour of a transcriber for such a purpose, and expose 
his most secret thoughts to any other eye. He may haye 
also intended the book for his son Commodus, who howeyer 
had no taste for his fiitiier's philosophy. Some careful hand 
preserved the precious volume ; and a work by Antoninus is 
mentioned by other late writers besides Suidas. 

Manyoriticshavelabouredontiietext of Antoninus. Tho 
most complete edition is that by Thomas Ghitakor. 1652, 4ta 
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The second editiun ut Gatakcr was euperintended bj Gflorga 
Stonliope, 16d7, ^to. There is also oa edition of 1701, 
Gatakcr made and snggoeted maay good corrections, and ho 
also made a new Latin version, which is not a verj good 
epecimen of Latin, but it gonerally eiprcsscs the sense of 
the original and often better than some of the more recent 
translations. Be added in the margin opposite to each 
paragraph refecences to the other parallel passages ; and be 
WTote a commentary, one of the most complete that baa been 
written on any ancient author. This commentary conlaina 
the editor's exposition of the more difficult passages, and 
quotations from all the Greek and Boman vritets for the 
illustiation of the test. It is a wonderful monnment of 
lw>ming and labour, and certainly no ^Englishiuaii ^m yet 
done anything like it At the end of his ptefaee the editor 
•ays that ho wrote it at Rotherhithe near London in a severe 
winter, when he was in the seventy-eighth year of bis age, 
1661, a time when Hilton, Sclden and other great men of the 
Commonwealth time were living; and the great French 
scholar Sanmaiso {Salmasiua), with whom Gataker corre- 
sponded and received help from him for his edition of 
Antoninus, The Greek text has also been edited by J. M. 
Bcbultz, Leipzig, 1802, 8vo. ; and by the learned Greek 
Adamautinns Corus, Paris, 1816, 8td. The text of Schnlts 
was re^iiiblisbcd by Tauchnitz, 1821. 

There are English, German, Ftencb, Italian, and Spanish 
translations of M. Antoninus, and there may be others. 
1 have not seen all the Eoglisb translations. There 
is one by Jeremy Colliei-, 1702, 8vo., a most coarse and 
vulgar copy of the original. The latest French ttanslatioD 
by Alexis Pierron in the collection of Cliarpenticr is iK'tloi 
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ihan Baciei^B, which has been honoured with an Italian 
yersion (Udine, 1772). There is an Italian yeision (1675) 
which I have not seen. It is by a cardicaL ''A man 
illustrious in the church, the Cardinal Francis Barberini the 
elder, nephew of Pope Urban Yin., occupied the last years 
of his life in translating into his native language the 
thoughts of tho Eoman emperor, in order to diffuse among 
the faithful the fertilizing and vivifying seeds. He dedicated 
this translation to his soul, to make it, as he says in his 
energetic style, redder than his purple at the sight of the 
virtues of this Gentile " (Pierron, Preface). 

I have made this translation at intervals after having used 
the book for many years. It is made from the Greek, but I 
have not always followed one text ; and I have occasionally 
compared ofhor versions with my own. I made this trans- 
lation for my own use, because I found that it was worth the 
labour ; but it may be useful to others also and therefore I 
determined to print it. As the original is sometimes very 
dif&cult to understand and still more difficult to translate, it 
is not possible that 1 have always avoided error. But I 
believe that 1 have not often missed the meaning, and those 
who will take the trouble to compare the translation with 
the original should not hastily conclude that I am wrong, if 
they do not agree with me. Some passages do give the 
meaning, though at first sight they may not appear to do so; 
and when I differ from the translators, I think that in some 
places they are wrong, and in other places I am sure that 
they are. I have placed in some passages a f, which 
indicates corruption in the text or great uncertainty in the 
meaning. I could have made the language more easy and 
flowing, but I have preferred a ruder style as being bcttei 
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aaitt^ to cxpresa the character of tho original ; ucil eouft- 
times the obscurity which maj appear in the venioii is ■ 
tliir copy of the obBCtuit; of tho Greek. If I sbonld ever 
reviBo this TerBion, I wonld gladly make use of any correc- 
tiooB which may he suggested. I hare added an index of 
some of the Greek terms with the corresponding English. 
If I have not given tho best words for the Crock, 1 hav« 
done the host that I coald; and in the text I have alwajR 
given the same tracBlation of tho same word. 

The last reflection of tho Stoic philosophy that I have 
ohaerved is in Simplicius' Commentary on the Enchiridion 
of Epictetns. Simplicius was not a Christian, and ench a 
man was not likely to be converted at a time when 
Christianity was grossly corrupted. But he was a really 
religions man, and he codclndes his commentary with a 
prayer to tho Deity which no ChriHtian could improve. 
From the time of Zeno to Simplioius, a period of about nine 
hundred years, the Stoia philosophy formed tho characters of 
some of the best and greatoet men. Finally it became 
extinct, and wo hear no more of it till tho revival of lottora 
in Italy, Angolo Poliziano met with two very inaccurate 
and incomplete manuscripts of Epictotns' Enchiridion, which 
he translated into Latin and dedicated to his great patron 
Lorenzo de' Uodici in whose collection he had found the 
book. Poliziano's version was printed in the first Bale 
edition of tho Enchiridion, a.d, 1531 (apud And. Cratandrum). 
Poliziano rocemmenda tho Enchiridion to Lorenzo as a work 
well anited to his temper, and nsefal in the difficulties by 
which he was snrrounded. 

EpictctoB and AntoninuH have had readers ever since (licy 
K-ere first printed. The litUe book of Antoninus has bocu 
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tfao companion of some groat men. MachiaTelli's Art oi 
War and Marcus Antoninus were the two books which were 
used when he was a young man by Captain John Smith, and 
he could not have found two writers better fitted to form the 
character of a soldier and a man. Smith is almost unknown 
and forgotten in England his natiye country, but not in 
America where he saved the young colony of Virginia. He 
was great in his heroic mind and his deeds in arms, but 
greater still in the nobleness of his character. For a man's 
(greatness lies not in wealth and station, as the vulgar believe, 
nor yet in his intellectual capacity, which is often associated 
with the meanest moral character, the most abject servility 
to those in high places and arrogance to the poor and lowly ; 
but a man's true greatness lies in the consciousness of an 
honest purxK)se in life, founded on a just estimate of himself 
and everything else, on frequent self-examination, and a 
steady obedience to the rule which he knows to be right, 
without troubling himself, as the emperor says he should not, 
about what others may think or say, or whether they do oi 
do not do that which he thinks and says and does. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANTONINUS, 

IT h&B been said that the Stoio pliiloeopliy first showed itx 
real valae when it passed from Greece to Boin& The 
doctrines of Zeno and hie sncceaeurs were well soited to tlie 
grayity and practical good sense of the Komans ; and even in 
tho Bepablioan period we have an example of a man, M. Oato 
Uticensis, who lived the life of a Stoic and died consistently 
with the opinions which he professed. He was a man, Bays 
Cicero, who embraced the Stoic philosophy from conviction ; 
not for the purpose of vain dieousaion, as most did, but in 
order to make his life couformablo to the Stoio precepts. In 
the wretched times &om the death of Augustus to the mnrder 
of Domitian, there was nothing but the Stoic philosophy 
which ceiild console and support the followers of the old 
religion under imperial tyranny and amidst universal corrup- 
tion. There were even then noble minds that could dare 
and endure, auetained by a good conscience and an elevated 
idea of the purposes of man's o:cietenco. Such were Paetna 
Tbrasea, Helvidins Priecus, Comutna, C. MuBoains Enfns,' 
and the poets PereioB and Juvenal, whose energetic language 

' I Iiave omitted Beooea, Nero'a preceptor. He was in a aense a 
Ptoio and he haa eaid many good tbinga in a very fine waj. There is 
a Judgtueot of Qelllua (in. 2) on Seneca, or rather a atalement of what 
tome people tljougltt of h'la philoisopli}', and it is not favourable. His 
writioga and hia life muat be taken togetber, and I have nothing more 
to Buy of him herfr. The nuider will find a notice of Seneca and hit 
lihiloBophy in "Beeken after God," bj the Bev. P. W, Vaxnt, Hat- 
milluu and Co. 
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lud manly thoughts may be as instmctiye to us now as they 
might have been to their contemporaries. Persius died under 
Nero's bloody reign, but Juvenal had the good fortune to 
Buryiye the tyrant Domitian and to see the better times of 
Nerya, Trajan and Hadrian.' His best precepts are derived 
from the Stoic school, and they are enforced in his finest 
verses by the unrivalled vigour of the Latin language. 

The two best expounders of the later Stoical philosophy 
were a Greek slave and a Boman emperor. Epictetus, a 
Phrygian Greek, was brought to Bome, we know not how, but 
he was there the slave and afterwards the freedman of an 
unworthy master, Epaphroditus by name, himself a freedman 
and a favourite of Nero. Epictetus may have been a hearer of 
0. Musonius Bufus^ while he was still a slave, but he could 
hardly have been a teacher before he was made free. • He was 
one of the philosophers whom Domitian*s order banished 
from Bome. He retired to Nicopolis in Epirus, and he may 
have died there. Like other great teachers he wrote nothing, 
and we are indebted to his grateful pupil Arrian for what we 
have of Epictetus' discourses. Arrian wrote eight books of 
the discourses of Epictetus, of which only four remain and 
some fragments. We have also from Arrian*s hand the small 
Enchiridion or Manual of the chief precepts of Epictetus. 
There is a valuable commentary on the Enchiridion by Sim- 
plicius, who lived in the time of the emperor Justinian.' 

^ Bibbeck has laboured to prove that those Satires, which contain 
phUoBophical precepts, are not the work of the real, but of a fedss 
Juvenal, a Declamator. Still the verses exist, and were written by 
somebody who was acquainted with the Stoic doctrines. 

' There is a complete edition of Airian's Epictetus with the com* 
BMitaiy of Simplioius by J. Schweigbaenser, 6 vols. 8vo. 1 790, 18C0. 
note Is also ao English translation of Epictetus by Mn. Oaiter. 
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AstooiaitB ia his first Ixiok (i. 7), in which ho gratefully 
oommemoratee his obligations to hia teachers, says that he 
was made acquainted by Jnniua EasticuB with the discotirsea 
of EpiotetuB, whom, he mentions also in other passages (it. 
41 ; XL 3J. S6). Indeed the doctrines of Epictetus and 
Antoninna are the sams, and Epictetos is the beet authority 
for the explanation of the philosophical langoago of Antoninaa 
and the exposition of his opinions. But the method of the 
two philosophers is entirely different. Epictetus addresBcd 
himself to his hearers in a continuons discourse and in a 
familiar and simple manner. Antouinas wrote down his 
reflections for his own nso only, in short unconnected 
paragraphs, which are often obBcore. 

The Stoics made three divisions of philosophy, Fhyaio 
(^wrwoV), Ethic (iieiKov), andLi^e (XoywoV) (viii. 13). This 
division, we arc told by Diogenee, was made by Zeno of 
Gitium, the fonndor of the Stoic sect and by Cbrysippua ; 
but tbose philosophers placed the threo divisions in the 
following order. Logic, Physic, Ethic. It appears however 
that this division was made before Zeno's time and acknow- 
ledged by Plato, as Cicero remarks (Acad. Post. I. 5). Logic 
is not synonymous with our term Logic in the narrower sensa 
of that word. 

Cleanthes, a Stoic, subdivided the three divisions, and made 
six : Dialectic and Khetoric, comprised in Logio ; Ethic and 
Politic; Physio and Theology. This division was merely 
for practical use, fur all Philosophy is one. Even among the 
earliest Stoics Logic or Dialectic does not ocoupy the same 
place as in Plato : it is considered only as an instrument 
which ia to ho used fw tho other divisions of Philosophy. 
An expwitioD of the earlier Stoic doctrinea and of thoiy 
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luodificatious would require a volume. My object is to 
explain only the opinions of AntoninuSi so fiEur as they can be 
collected from his book. 

According to the subdiyision of Oleanthes Physio and 
Theology go together, or the study of the nature of Things, 
and the study of the nature of the Deity, so fiEur as man can 
understand the Deity, and of his govemment of the universe. 
This division or subdivision is not formally adopted by 
Antoninus, for as already observed, there is no method in his 
book ; but it is virtually contained in it. 

Oleanthes also connects Ethic and Politic, or the study of 
the principles of morals and the study of the constitution of 
civil society; and undoubtedly he did well in subdividing 
Ethic into two parts, Ethic in the narrower sense and Politic, 
for though the two are intimately connected, they are also 
very distinct, and many questions can only be properly 
discussed by carefully observing the distinction. Antoninus 
does not treat of Politic. His subject is Ethic, and Ethic in 
its practical application to his own conduct in life as a man 
and as a governor. His Ethic is founded on his doctrines 
about man's nature, the Universal Nature, and the relation of 
ovary man to everything else. It is therefore intimately and 
inseparably connected with Physic or the nature of Things 
and with Theology or the Nature of the Deity. He advises 
us to examine well all the impressions on our minds (<^n-ao-iW) 
and to form a right judgment of them, to make just conclu- 
sions, and to inquire into the meanings of words, and so far 
to apply Dialectic, but he has no attempt at auy exposition of 
Dialectic, and his philosophy is in substance purely moral 
and practical. He says (vin. 13), ''Constantly and, if it 
be possible, on the occasion of every impression on th« 
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flpnl,' sppl; to it the priBciples of Phasic, of Etliic and ol 
Dialectio f vhich i§ onlj another way of telling ns to examuie 
the impresnoQ in erery poeeible wsj. In another passage 
(m. 11} he aaya, " To the aids which have been mentioned 
let this one still bo added ; make for thyself a definition or 
description of the object (t& ^avroxrrQv) which is presented to 
theo, BO as to see distinctly what kind of a thing it is in its 
snbstanoo, in its nnditj, in ite complete entirety, and toll 
thyself its proper name, and the names of the things of which 
it has been componnded, and into which it will be resolved." 
Snch an examination implies a tiso of Dialectic, which 
Antoninus accordingly employed as a means towards estab- 
lishing his Pliyaical, Theological ami Ethical principles. 

There are several expositions of the Physical, Theological, 
and Ethical principles, which aje contained in the work of 
Antoninus; and more oxpositiaiiB than I have rend. Sitter 
(Qesohiehte dcr PhiloBophie, it. 241) after explaining the 
doctrinoa of Epictetus, treats very briefly and inBufficiently 
those of Antoninus. But be refers to a short essay, in which 
the iTork is done bettor.* There is also an eEsay on the 
Philiisophicftl Principlua of M. Auielius Antoniniis by J. M. 
SohultK, placed at the end of his German tmuslation of 

• Tlid original li iirl «(t<riji ^oiPToirlaf. Wo have no word wtich 
npTMWii ^iBtTairla, Tor It !h not onlj the eeneaons appeatance nliich 
eonuw from uii uxtnruul objeut, vbioh ohject ia onlkd ri fiavriurTil)'. bat 
it in Hi*! Ibe thoiiijhtor fueling or opinioawhieli ia produced evon wlieo 
tliDro JB no uorrei|ioadiDg ezteirukl object before us. Aocordingly 
evsr^tliitig wliiab muvn the soul is ^arraaH* mid produces a t^atnaai*. 

Ill tills elUaot Antoninus BajBfiiimiiAo7(r>',irtt9oAoYtrf,B[n^(KTiiin5ioftH. 

I lidVH traujilatud raSoXtriilii bj uaing the word Mornl (Ethic), and thai 

II tlie mniiuiDg horu. 

* De Mbmo AaroUo Anlonina , . , ei ipelua ConuoeotaiiiB, Soriftle 
tUlolofioa. Inrtltnlt inoolaui BuhluB, Lipsao, 1S26. 
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Anioiiiniis (Sohleswig, 1799). With the assistance of these 
two useful essays and his own diligent study a man may form 
a sufGieient notion of the piinciples of Antoninus ; but he will 
find it more dif&cult to expound them to others. Besides the 
want of arrangement in the original and of connection among 
the numerous paragraphs, the corruption of the text, the 
obscurity of the language and the style, and sometimes 
perhaps the confusion in the writer's own ideas, — besides all 
this there is occasionally an apparent contradiction in the 
emperor's thoughts, as if his principles were sometimes 
unsettled, as if doubt sometimes clouded his mind. A man 
who leads a life of tranquillity and reflection, who is not 
disturbed at home and meddles not with the affairs of the 
world, may keep his mind at ease and his thoughts in one 
even course. But such a man has not been tried. All his 
Ethical philosophy and his passive virtue might turn out to 
be idle words, if he were once exposed to the rude realities of 
human existence. Fine thoughts and moral dissertations 
from men who have not worked and suffered may be read, but 
they will be forgotten. No religion, no Ethical philosophy 
is worth anything, if the teacher has not lived the " life of an 
apostle," and been ready to die " the death of a martyr." 
*' Not in passivity (the passive affects) but in activity lie tue 
evil and the good of the rational social animal, just as his 
virtue and his vice lie not in passivity, but in activity " 
(ix. 16). The emperor Antoninus was a practical moralist. 
From his youth he followed a laborious discipline, and 
thougli his high station placed him above all want or the 
fear of it, he lived as frugally and temperately as the poorest 
philosopher. Epictetus wanted little, and it seems that he 
always had the little that he wanted and he was content 
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with iJs Bs he had been with his eorvile statiun. Bat 
Antoninus aftei his accessiuji to the empire sat on an uneasy 
seat. He had the administration of oa empire which 
extended from the Euphratiis to the Atlaatic, from the cold 
mountains of ScoUaud to the hut sands of Africa; and we 
may imagine, though we cannot know it by eiperience, what 
must be the trials, the troubles, the auiiety and the sorrows 
of him who has the world's basiuess on his hands with tho 
wish to do the best that he can, aud the certain knowledge 
that he can do very little of the good which ho wishes, 

In the midst of war, pestilence, conspiracy, general corrup- 
tion and with tho weight of so unwieldy an empire upon him, 
we may easily comprehend that Antoninos often had need of 
all his fortitude to sujiport him. The best and tho bravest 
men Lave moments of doubt and of weakness, but if they are 
the best and the brayfist, thoy rise again from their depression 
by recurring to firsfr-principJes, as Antoninus does. Tho 
emperor says that life in smoke, & vapour, and St. James in 
his Epistle is of the some mind ^ tkat the world is full of 
envious, jealous, malignant people, and a man might be well 
content to get out of it. He has doubts perhaps sometimes 
even about that to which ho holds most hnnly. There are 
only a few passages of tt"s kind, but they are evidence of the 
struggles which even the noblest of the sons of men had to 
maintain against the hard realities of his daily life. A poor 
remark it is which I have seen somewhere, and made in 
a disparaging way, that tho emperor's reflections show that he 
bod need of consolation and comfort in life, and even to 
prepare him to meet his death. True that he did need 
comfort and support, and we see how he found it. He con- 
■tautly recnr^' to his fundamental principle that the 
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h wisely ordered, that every man is a part of it and must 
coiiform to that order which he cannot change, that whateyer 
the Deity has done is good, that all mankind are a man's 
brethren, that he mnst love and cherish them and try to make 
them better, even those who would do him harm. This is 
his conclusion (n. 17) : '* What then is that which is able to 
conduct a man ? One thing and only one, Philosophy. But 
this consists in keeping the divinity within a man free from 
violence and unharmed, superior to pains and pleasures, doing 
nothing without a purpose noryet&lsely and with hypocrisy, 
not feeling the need of another man's doing or not doing any- 
thing ; and besides, accepting all that happens and all that is 
allotted, as coming from thence, wherever it is, from whence 
he himself camo ; and finally waiting for death with a 
cheerful mind as being nothing else than a dissolution of the 
elements, of which every living being is compounded. But 
if there is no harm to the elements themselves in each con- 
tinually changing into another, why should a man have any 
apprehension about the change and dissolution of all the 
elements [himself]? for it is according to nature; and 
nothing is evil that is according to nature." 

The Physic of Antoninus is the knowledge of the Nature 
of the Universe, of its government, and of the relation of 
man's nature to both. He names the universe (17 rSn^ oXcuy 
ovcrtiai, VI. 1),* "^ the universal substance," and he adds that 

^ As to the word oMof the reader may see the Index. I add here a 
low examples of the use of the word ; Antoninus has (v. 24), i^ trvftwava 
iMo, ** the universal substance.*' He says (xn. 36), ** there is one conk- 
mon suhstanoe" {oiMria), distributed amcng countless bodies; and 
/iv. 40). In Stobaous (torn. L lib. 1, tit 14) there is this definition, 
vbtrlw Z4 ^offip tUp Irrmp iariprmp T^r vptinip HKiip, (In vm. 11), 
Antoninus speaks of rh •(ridlffff ical i\M4p^ * the rabstantial and 
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Terso," He (vi. 25) calla tbe tmiveree "the one and all, 
which we name Ooenma or Order" (koV/lio?). If Jio ever 
Heems to use these general terms as significant of tLo All, 
of all tlmt man can in any way conceive to esiet, he still on 
other occasions plainly distioguishes between Hatter, Ma- 
terial things (vXjj, ih.K6v), and Cause, Origin, Eeason {a'lTia, 
oirwSn, Aoyot).' This is oonformable to Zeno's doctrine 



the mBtorial ;" and (vu. 10) he sayg fliat "flverythmg matorial 
((ruXov) dlBappetm in the aubsbinae of tbe nbolo (t^ 
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highest oc ultiniftte, became we conceive no eiietenco whidi con l>e co- 
oidinated nitli it and none above it. It ie the pliiloKiplier'B " eub- 
■tance,-" it ia the nltimata eiproBsion for that wliichne conceive or 
•appose to be the basis, the being of a thing. "From the Divine, 
which ii snbititnoe in itself, or tbe onl; and eole substance, nil and 
erei? thing that iaciented exists." (Snedenhorg, Angelie Wisdom, 19S.) 
' I remark, in order to anticipate anj misappreliensidn, that all ttiew 
general terms involve a contradiction. The "one and all,"aod the like. 
and "the whole," imply limitation. "Ono" is limited; "all" i» 
limited; the "whole" is limited. W« cannot help it We cannot find 
words to eipresfl that which we cannot fullj conceive. The addition of 
■* absolute " or anj other such word does not mend the matter. Even 
tbe word Ood ia ased b; miMt people, often unconsciouely, in such a 
way tbat limitation is impUed, and yet at the sitme time words are 
added which are intended to deny limitation. A Christian martjTi 
when he was asked what God was, is said to have answered that Qod 
nas no name like a man ; and Justin says tbe same (Ap<d. n. 6), '' the 
names Father, Qod, Creator, Lord and Uaster are not names, bnt 
appellatioua deriTed from benefactions and acts." (Compare Seneea, 
De Benef. iv, E.) We can conceive the existence of a thing, or mther 
we may have tho idea of an existence, witliout an adequate notion of it, 
" adequate " meaning coeileusive and coeqnal with tbe thing. We ban 
a notion of limited spac« derived from the dimensions of what wo calls 
material thing, though of apace absoluUt, if I may use the \ejra, we haf* 
DO nofn'iin at ell ; and of infinite ^paco tho notion is the same, no notica 
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Ibai there are two original principles (apxal) of all things, 
that which acts (to ttoijow) and that which is acted upon 
(to iraap(ov). That which is acted on is the formless 
matter (vkrj): that which acts is the reason (Xoyos), 
Qod^ who is eternal and operates through all matter, and 
produces all things. So Antoninus (v. 32) speaks of the 
reason (Aoyos) which pervades all substance (ovo-ta), and 
through all time by fixed periods (revolutions) administers 
the universe (to Tray), God is eternal, aud Matter is 
eternal. It is God who gives form to matter, but he is not 
said to have created matter. According to this view, which 
is as old as Anaxagoras, God and matter exist independently, 
but God governs matter. This doctrine is simply the 
expression of the fact of the existence both of matter and of 
GK>d« The Stoics did not perplex themselves with the 
insoluble question of the origin and nature of matter.' 



at aU; and yet we conceive it in a sense,' though I know sot how, and 
we believe that space is infinite, and we cannot conceive it to be finite. 
' The notions of matter and of space are inseparable. We derive the 
notion of space from matter and form. But ^^e have no adequate oon- 
eeption either of matter or of space. Matter in its ultimate resolution 
is as unintelligible as what men call mind, spirit, or by whatever other 
name they may express the power which makes itself known by acts. 
Anaxagoras laid down the distinction between intelligence (yovs) and 
matter, and he said that intelligence impressed motion on matter, and so 
separated the elements of matter and gave them order ; but he probably 
only assumed a beginning, as Bimplioius says, as a foundation of his 
philosophical teaching. Empedocles said ** The universe always existed.*' 
He had no idea of what is called creation. Ocellus Lucanus (1, § 2) 
maintained that the Universe (jh vai/) was imperishable and uncreated. 
Consequently it ia eternal. He admitted the existence of God ; but his 
Theology would require some discussion. On the contrary, the Brach- 
nans, according to Strabo (p. 713, ed. Gas.), taught that the universe was 
eieoted and perishable ; and the creator and administrator of it pervades 
the whole. The author of the book of Solomon's Wisdom says (zt 17) : 
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Antoiinns bIbo aBBames a beginning of things, as no naxt 
know them ; bat hie language is sometimes very obficnre. 
I have endeavoured to explain the meaning of one difficult 
psssage. (tii. 75, and the note.) 

Matter consists of elemental parts (ot<ux<'°) "^ which all 
material objects arc mado. But nothing is pennanent in 
form. The nature nf the universe, according to Antoninus' 
oppression (ly. 36), " loves nothing bo mnch as to change 
the things which arc, snd to make new things like them. 
For everything that cxiats is in a manner the seed of that 
which will be. But thou art thinking only of seeds which 
are coat into the earth or into a womb : hnt this is a very 
vulgar notion." All things then are in a conatant flux and 
change : some things are dissolved into the elements, others 
oomo in their places ; and so tbe " whole universe continues 
ever young and perfect," (ui, 23.) 

Antomnns has some obscure expressions about what he 
calls "seminal principles" (tnrtpiiaTiKol Xoyoi). He opposes 
them to the Epicurean atoms (ti. 24), and consequently his 
"aeminal principles" ore not material atoms which wander 
■bout at hazard, and oombiae nobody knows how. In one 
psttsage (it. 21) he speaks of living principles, souls (^mxal) 
after the diasolution of their bodies being received into the 
"seminal principle of the universe." Schultz tbinkB that 
by " seminal piincipleB Antoninus means the relationB of 
the various elemental principles, which relations are d»- 
termined by the deity and by which alone the production of 



* Tbj Almiglity band made tbe woil<t of matter without fbim," vrhioh 
muj mean that mattei existed already. 

Tbe rammnn Oieek wDid whioL we tmnilate " mattsr " i* SXq. 
tbe itolT thai tbingi are made ot 
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organized beings is possible." This may be the meaning, 
but if it is, nothing of any value can be derived from it' 
Antoninus often uses the word '^ Nature " (^uo-is), and wa 
must attempt to £bc its meaning. The simple etymological 
sense of ^vo-is is *' production," the birth of what we call 
Things. The Bomans used Natura, which also means 
" birth " originally. But neither the Greeks nor the Bomans 
stuck to this simple meaning, nor do we. Antoninus says 
(x. 6) : " Whether the imiverse is [a concourse of] atoms or 
Nature |^is a system], let this fbrst be established that I am 
a part of the whole which is governed by nature." Here it 
might seem as if nature were personified and viewed as an 
active, efficient power, as something which, if not inde- 
pendent of the Deity, acts by a power which is given to it 
by the Deity. Such, if I understand the expression right, 
is the way in which the word Nature is often used now, 
though it is plain that many writers use the word without 
fixing any exact meaning to it. It is the same with the 
expression Laws of Nature, which some writers may use in 
an intelligible sense, but others as dearly use in no definite 
sense at alL There is no meaning in this word Nature, 
except that which Bishop Butler assigns to it, when he says, 
'* The only distinct meaning of that word Natural is Stated, 
Fixed or Settled; since what is natural as much requires 
and presupposes an intelligent agent to render it so, i e. io 

' Justin (ApoL n. 8) has the words icar^ (rvepfutriKov \Ayov fidpos^ 
where he is speaking of the Stoics; bnt he uses this expression in a 
peonliar sense (note, 11). The early OhiistiaQ writers were familfaT with 
the Stoic terms, and their writfaigs show that the contest was began be- 
tween the Christian ezpoeitovs and the Greek philosophy. Eren in ibe 
second EpisUe of 8t Peter (n. 1, v. 4) we find a Stoic expression, Ira 
fka ro{fT»¥ ytvriffB* Bdas Kotvttvoi ^{tvtms. 
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effect it continually or at stated timea, as wliat is eapeP- 
Qatuial or miracnloiiB does to efiect it at once." This it 
Plato's meaning (De Leg. iv. 715), when be Bays, tliat Qod holds 
the beginning and end and middle of all that exists, and 
pro<!eedB straight on bis conrae, making his ciicnit according 
to nature (that is, bjr a fixed order) ; and he is continaally 
(woompanied by justice wbo punishes those who deviata 
from the divino law, that is, from the order or conree which 
Ood obserres. 

When we look at the motions of the planete, the action of 
what wo call gravitation, the elemental combination of 
nnorganizcd bodies and their resolution, the production of 
plants and of living bodieSj their generation, growth, and 
their diasolation, which we call their death, we observe a 
regular sequence of phaeuomena, which within the limits 
of eiperienoe present and past, so f ar aa we know the past, 
is fixed and invariable. Bnt if this is not so, if the order 
and sequence of phaonomona, as known to us, are snbjoct to 
change in the coorBe of an infinito progression, — and sucb 
ohange is conceivable, — we have not discovered, nor shall 
we ever discover, the whole of the order and sequence of 
phaenomcna, in which sequence there may he involved 
according to its very nature, that is, according to its fixed 
I variation of what we now coll the Order or 
Kttnre of Things. It is also conceivable that anch changes 
bave taken place, changes in the order of things, as we ore 
oompollod by tho imperfection of language to call them, but 
which are no changes ; and further it ia certain, that our 
knowledge of the true soquouce of all actual phaenomena, 
as for instance, the phaenomena of gonoration, growth, and 
dissolution, is and ever most be imperfect. 
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We do not fare much better when we speak of Causes and 
Effects than when we speak of Nature. For the practical 
purposes of li£B we may use the terms cause and effect 
conveniently, and we may fix a distinct meaning to them, 
distinct enough at least to prevent all misunderstanding. 
But the case is different when we speak of causes and effects 
as of Things. All that we know is phaenomena, as the 
Greeks called them, or appearances which follow one another 
in a regular order, as we conceive it, so that if some one 
phaenomenon should fail in the series, we conceive that 
there must either be an interruption of the series, or that 
■omething else will appear after the phaenomenon which 
has fieuled to appear, and will occupy the vacant place ; and 
so the series in its progression may be modified or totally 
changed. Oause and effect then mean nothing in the 
sequence of natural phaenomena beyond what I have said ; 
and the real cause, or the transcendent cause, as some would 
call it, of each successive phaenomenon is in that which is 
the cause of all things which are, which have been, and 
which will be for ever. Thus the word Oreation may have 
a real sense if we consider it as the first, if we can conceive 
a first, in the present order of natural phaenomena ; but in the 
vulgar sense a creation of all things at a certain time, followed 
by a quiescence of the first cause and an abandonment of all 
fequences of Phaenomena to the laws of Nature, or to the 
other words that people may use, is absolutely absurd.^* 

10 Time and spaoe are the oonditions of our thought ; but time infinite 
and space infinite cannot be objects of thought, except in a very im- 
perfect way. Time and space must not in any way be thought of, when 
we think of the Deity. Bwedenborg sayi, ** The natural man may 
bdieva that he would haye no thoaght* if the ideas of time, of space, 
and of things naterial were taken away ; for upon those is fiMUxded aU 
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Kow, though thcro is great difficnlty in understanling all 
the paeeageB of AntoninnB, is which he speaks of Nature, ui 
the changes of things and of the economy of the DDiverse, I 
am convinced that his sense of Nature and Nataral is tho 
same as that which I have stated ; and as he was a man who 
knew how to use words in a cloar way and with strict con- 
ire ought to nBsiime, even if his meaning in some 
B doiihtful, that his view of Nature was in harmony 
with hia fixed belief in the all-pervading, ever present, and 
ever active energy of God, {n. 4 ; iv. 40 ; I, 1 ; vi. 40 ; and 
other passages. Compare Seneca, De Eenef. rv. 7, Sweden- 
borg. Angelic Wisdom, 349-3S7.) 

There is much in Antoninus that is hard to understand, 
and it might be said that ho did not fully comprehend all 
that he wrote ; which would however be in no way remark- 
able, for it happens now that a man may write what neither 
ir anybody can understand. Antoninus tells ua (sn. 10} 
to look at things and see what they are, resolving them into 
the material {vkt)), the causal {a'nov), and the relation 
(ava^opa), or tho purpose, by which he seems to mean 
something in tho nature of what we call effect, or end. 
The word Cause (tuna) is tho difficulty. There is the 
same word in the Sanscrit (helu) ; and the subtle philosophers 
of India and of Greece, and the less subtle philosophers of 
modern times have all used this word, or an equivalent 
word, in a Tague way. Yet the confusion sometimes may be 

the thought that mau Lob. But let him know that the thoughts art 
limited and oonflned in proportion aa they partake of timo, of Bpttpo, Diid 
of what is loateiial ; and tlint ttiey are not limited and ara oiteDded, ia 
propoitiDD M they do uot partake of Oiobb thlTigs ; Biuce the mind is bci 
fet ekvHtud Bbove Ihc things coiporea] wid warldly." (Conoeniiiig 
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in the ineyitable ambigoitj of langnage rather t;han in the 
mind of the writer, for I cannot think that some of the 
wisest of men did not know what they intended to say. 
When Antoninus says (iy. 36), ^ that everything that exists 
is in a manner the seed of that which will be," he might be 
supposed to say what some of the Indian philosophers have 
said, and thus a profound truth might be converted into a 
gross absurdity. But he says, ** in a manner," and in a 
manner he said true ; and in another manner, if you mistake 
his meaning, he said false. When Plato said, "Nothing 
ever is, but is always becoming " (del ytyverai), he delivered 
a text, out of which we may derive something; for he 
destroys by it not all practical, but all speculative notions 
of cause and effect. The whole series of things, as they 
appear to us, must be contemplated in time, that is in suc- 
cession, and we conceive or suppose intervals between one 
state of things and another state of 'things, so that there is 
priority and sequence, and interval, and Being, and a ceasing 
to Bo, and beginning and ending. But there is nothing of 
the kind in the Nature of Things. It is an everlasting con- 
tinuity, (iv. 45; vn. 75.) When Antoninus speaks of 
generation (x. 26), he speaks of one cause (oirta) acting, 
and then another cause taking up the work, which the 
former left in a certain state and so on; and we might 
perhaps conceive that he had some notion like what has been 
called ''the self-evolving power of nature;" a fine phrase 
indeed, the full import of which I believe that the writer 
of it did not see, and thus he laid himself open to the impu- 
tation of being a follower of one of the Hindu sects, which 
aiakes all things come by evolution out of nature or matter, 
or out of something which takes the place of deity, but is 
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Dot deity. I would have all ison think as thej please, or U 
they can, and I only claim the eame &eedom which I give. 
When a man writes anything, we may fairly try to find out 
kll that his words mnat mean, even if the result is that they 
meBii what ho did not mean ; and if we find this contra- 
diction, it is not our fault, hnt his misfortune. Kow An. 
toniaus is perhaps soiaowhat in this rondition in what ha 
says (x. 26), though he spoaks at the end of the paragraph 
of the power which octs, unseen by the eyes, but still no 
less clearly. But whether in this passago (x. 26) he means 
that the power is conceived to be in the difibreut successive 
causes (atricii), or in something else, nobody can tell. From 
other passages however I do collect that his notion of the 
phaenomena of the univerao is what I have stated. The 
deity works miseen, if we may use such language, and perhaps 
I may, as Job did, or ho who wrote the book of Job. " In 
him we live and move and are," said St. Fanl to the Athe- 
nians, and to show his hearers that this was no now doctrine, 
he quoted the Greek poete. One of these poets was the Stoic 
Gleanthes, whose noble hymn to Zeus or God is an elevated 
expression of devotion and philosophy. It deprives Nature 
of her power and pnts her under the immediate goTemment 
of the deity. 

' Thee all thii beRven. nhiofa whirls aroaad the earth. 
Obeys and willing to Hows where thnu leadeat — 
Without thee, God, nothing is done on earth. 
Nor in the aethereal resJma. nor in tlie sea, 
Bave what the wicl<ed through their loUf da." 

Antoninas' conviction of the existence of a divine power 
and government was founded on his perception of the order 
of the universe. Like Socrates (Sen. Mem. rr. 3, 13, 
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lie wys that though we cannot see the forms of divixM 
powers, we know that they exist because we see their works. 

'' To those who ask, Where hast thou seen the gods, or 
how dost thou comprehend that they exist and so worshipest 
them ? I answer, in the first place, that they may be seen 
even with the eyes ; in the second place, neither have I seen 
my own soul and yet I hononr it. Thus then with respect 
to the gods, from what I constantly experience of their 
power, from this I comprehend that they exist and I venerate 
them." (xn. 28, and the note. Oomp. Aristotle de Mundo, c 6 ; 
Xen. Mem. i. 4, 9 ; Cicero, TnscnL i. 28, 29 ; St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Eomans, i. 19, 20 ; and Montaigne's Apology 
for Baimond de Sebonde, n. c. 12.) This is a very old 
ai'goment which has always had great weight with most 
people and has appeared sufficient. It does not acquire the 
least additional strength by being developed in a learned 
treatise. It is as intelligible in its simple enunciation as it 
can be made. If it is rejected, there is no arguing with him 
who rejects it : and if it is worked out into innumerable par* 
ticulars, the value of the evidence runs the risk of being 
buried under a mass of words. 

Man being conscious that he is a spiritual power or an 
intellectual power, or that he has such a power, in whatever 
way he conceives that he has it — for I wish simply to state a 
fiust — ^from this power which he has in himself, he is led, as 
Antoninus says, to believe that there is a greater power, 
which as the old Stoics tell us, pervades the whole universe 
as the intellect " (vovs) pervades man. (Compare Epictetus' 

u I have always translated the word povs, " intelligenoe " or 'in- 
tellect.'' It appears to be the word used hj the oldest Greek philosophen 
to express the notion of ** imtelligence " as opposed (o the notion of 
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Disco iiiBiis, 1. 14 ; and Voltaire a Mad', K.ckor, vul. LXf u. 
p. 278, ed. Leqnien.) 

" matter." I bara always tranilBted ths word xirfoi hj " reascn," and 
\irtiH6s by the word *■ rational," or perhaps BomatiDies ■■ reaaonable," as 
I have translated natpit by the word " intelleatiiaL'' ETety man nho 
hoa ttiongbt and has read any phiJoBophical writiags knows the difSonlty 
of finding words to axpreaa oertBin notions, how imperfectly wordi 
cxpieitH theao notiuna, and how carelessly the words are often used. 
Tfao various senses of the word K6yat are enoagh to perplex any man. 
Our translaton of the New Testament (St. John, o. l) hare simply 
translutpil i \iyas by "the word," as the Germans translated it by"daa 
Wort;" but in tlicir theological vritinga tbey sometimes retain the 
originul term Logos. The Germana bavo a. tenn Verauntl, which 
seems li> oome nearest to our ward R(»Bon. or the neceiBary and absolute 
tmtha, which we cannot coneeivo as l«iiig other than what tbey are. 
Buch are what noma people have called Iho laws of thought, the con- 
oeplinm of space and of time, and aiioms or first principles, which need 
no proof and cannot be proved or denied. Aocordingly the Ocrmaos 
«&□ say " QotI ist die Ijochate Vemnnft," the Supreme Beaaon. The 
Germans have aUo a word Verstand, which seoms to represent our 
word "understanding," " intollif-ence," "intellect," not as a thing 
absolute which exists by itneif, but aa a thing connected wilh on 
indlTidual being, as a man. Accordicglj it is the capacity of Teoeiving 
impressions (Varstellungen, ifarrarriiu), and forming from them distinct 
ideas (Bogriflh), and peroeiTlng differences. I do not think that these 
remarks will help the reader to the uoderstanding of Antoninus, or bis 
use of the words yovs and Kiyn!. The Emperor's meaning must be got 
from his own wocils, and if it docs not cgreo allogether with modem 
Dutions, it is not oar btisinees to force it into agrccmcDt, but smply to 
Qod oat what his aieaniog is, if we can. 

Juatinna (ad Dioguotum, c. \a. ) aaya that the omnipotent, all-oreating, 
and iuTisihto God baa fixed trutk and the holy, incomprehenaible Logoa 
In men's hcarta; and this Logos is the anjiiteot and creator of tlia 
Universo. In the first Apology (□. xxxif.) be says that the seed (_irripfta) 
from God ia the Logos, which dwella in those who believe in God. Bo 
It appears that ecooriling to Juetinus tlie Logos is only in each believers. 
In the second Apology (c. Vlll.) he speaks of the seed of tbe Logos lieing 
implanted in all mankind ; bat those who order their lives accordiog to 
IiDgoB, sDcb aa tha Stoioa, hare only a pottioa of the Logos (kbtI 
rmiuiHTiirav kiytv /lipot), and have not tbe knowlcdgo and cantempla 
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. (ik)d exists then, but what do we know of his Mature? 
AntoninnB says that the sonl of man is an efflux from the 
divinity. We have bodies like animals, but we have reason, 
intelligence as the gods. Animals have life (^i^), and 
what we call instincts or natural principles of action : but 
the rational animal man alone has a rational, intelligent soul 
(^ryx^ Xoyuci;, vo€pa). Antoninus insists on this continu- 
ally : Gk)d is in man,*^ and so we must constantly attend to 
the diyinity within us, for it is only in this way that we can 
have any knowledge of the nature of Gk)d. The human soul 
is in a sense a portion of the diyinity, and the soul alone has 
any communication with the deity, for as he says (xn. 2) : 
*' With his intellectual part alone God touches the intelligence 
only which has flowed and been derived from himself into 
these bodies." In fact he says that which is hidden within a 
man is life, that is the man himself. All the rest is vesture, 
covering, organs, instrument, which the living man. the rcal'^ 



titm of the entire Logos, which is Christ. Swedenburg*s remarks 
(Angelic Wisdom, 240) are worth comparing with Justlnus. The modern 
philosopher in substance agrees with the ancient ; but he is more precise. 

^ Gomp. Ep. to the Corinthians, i. 8. 17, and James iv. 8, ** Draw 
nigh to Qod and he will draw nigh to you." 

^ This ifl also Swe.Ienborg's doctrine of the souL **A8 to what 
concerns the soul, of wliich it is said that it shall live after death, it is 
nothing else but the man himself, who ^yes in the body, that is, the 
interior man, who by the body acts in the world and from whom the 
body itself lives ' (quoted by Clissold, p. 45C of **The Practical Nature 
of the Theological Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, in a Letter to the 
Archbishop of Dublin (Whately)," second edition, 1859 ; a book which 
theologians might read with proKt). Tins is an old doctrine of the 
soul, which has been often proclaimed, but never better expressed than 
by the ** Auctor de Mundo," c. 6, quutod by Gataker in his** Antoninus,'* 
p. 436. '* The soul by which we live and have cities and houses is 
iuriaible, bat it is seen by its works ; for the whole method of life haf 
dfrvised by it and ordered, and by it ii held together. In lik« 
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man, uses for the purpose of his preMot eKistenoe. The kit 
is umTersally diffuBod for him who is able to respire, and so 
for bim who IB wiUing to partake of it the intelligeut power, 
which holds within it all thinge, is diffused as wide and &e« 
IB the air, (viii. 54.) It is by living a divine life that man 
approaches to a knowledge of the divinity." It is by following 
the divinity within, haiiLiav or Gtoi as Antoninus calls it, 
that man Domes neareEt to the deity, the supreme good, for 
man can never attain to perfect agrcomout with his internal 
gaide {to iTye/tmotoc). " Live with the gods. And he does 
live with the gods who constantly shows to them that hie own 
8onl is Batisfied vrith that which is assigned to him, and that 
it does all the daemon {^ijmv) wishes, which Zeus hath 
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maimer we must tliink tlm about tlie deity, who in power is most 
mightj, in boaQty moat coniBly.in life iounortal, and in virtue supremo; 
wherefore thongb lie is inviflible to huniEn nature, lie is seen by his very 
works," Other paaangpB to the bejiih purpose ate quoted by Galdkei 
;p. 382) Bishop Rutltr has the amie aa to Iheaool: "Upon the whole 
then our organs of sense and oar limba ni-o <«rtBinly insttumente, which 
tliB living; persons, ourselves, make uso of (o perceive and move with.' 
If this is not plain enough, he also says ; " II follows that our organiied 
bodies are no mure ourselves, or part of ourselves than aoy other matter 
aronnd ua." (Compnie Anton, z, 38.) 

" The reader may toneult Discourse V. " Of llie tsiatencc mid nstms 
of God," in John Smith's " Select Discourses." He Ims pretiicd aa a 
teit to this Dieooursa, the striking passage of Agapetus, PBraenes. § 3 : 

■ Ho who knows himself will know Rod ; end he who knows God will 
be made hko to God ; ned he will be made like to God, who has bocomo 
worthy of God ; end he becomes worthy of God, who does nothing 
unworthy of Ood, bat Uiinks the things that are hia, and speaks what 
he thinks, and does what be speaka." I suppose thut the old saying, 
"Know thyself," which is altribated to Socrates and olhera, had a 
loiter meaning than the narrow sense which is generally given (o it, 
(Agapetus, ed. Stephan. Schoning, Franeker, 1608. Tbia volnm cm* 

■ " also the Parncnesos of NJlosO 
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^Tah io eyery man for Hs guardian and guide, a portion of 
himself. And this daemon is every man's understanding and 
reason.*' (v. 27.) 

There is in man, that is in the reason, the intelligonoe, a 
superior feoulty which if it is exercised rules all the rest 
TioB is the ruling £EU3ulty (to iTye/tovucov), which Oicero 
(De Natura Deorum, n. 11) renders by the Latin word Frin* 
cipatus, '* to which nothing can or ought to be superior." 
Antoninus often uses this term, and others which are equiva- 
lent. He names it (vn. 64) ^ the governing inteUigence." 
The governing &culty is the master of the soul. (v. 26.) A 
man must reverence only his ruling faculty and the divinity 
within him. As we must reverence that which is supreme 
in the universe, so we must reverence that which is supreme 
in ourselves, and this is that which is of like kind with that 
which is supreme in the unii^erse. (v. 21.) So, as Plotinus 
says, the soul of man can only know the divine, so &r as it 
knows itself. In one passage (xi. 19) Antoninus speaks of a 
man's condemnation of himself when the diviner part within 
him has been overpowered and yields to the less honourable 
and to the perishable part, the body, and its gross pleasures. 
In a word, the views of Antoninus on this matter, however 
his expressions may vary, are exactly what Bishop Butler 
expresses, when he speaks of " the natural supremacy of re- 
flection or conscience," of the faculty '* which surveys, ap- 
proves or disapproves the several affections of our mind and 
actions of our lives." 

Much matter might be collected firom Antoninus on the 
notion of the Universe being one animated Being. But all 
that he says amounts to no more, as Schultz remarks, than 
this : the soul of man is most intimately unitOii to his body 




1 togethor thof tnako one nnjmii.lj nliicL we i 
- the Deity is most intimately united ti) the world or the 
mntcrial univoreo, and together they furin one whole. Bi.t 
A.btonimis did not view God and the material universe as the 
Mtme, any moro than he viewed, the hody and soul of man as 
one. Autoninns has no speculations ou the absolute nature 
of tho deity. It was not his ^shion to waste bia tlnio on 
what man cannot undoratand." Ho was F^tialicd that God 
eidsts, that he governs all things, that man can only 
have an imperfect kuowledge of his nature, and ho must 
Bttain this impoifect knowledge by rovercacing the divinity 
which is within him, and keeping it pure. 

From all that has been siiid it follows that the universe is 
. administered by the I'rovideiico of God {irpot'oia), and 
that all things are wisely ordered. There are passages in 
which Antouinua eKpresaes doubts, or states difEerent pos- 
sible theories of the constitution and government of the 
TJnivcrso, but he always recurs to his fundamental jirinciple, 
that if we admit the existonae of a deity, we must also 
admit that ho orders all things wisely and n ell. (iv. 27 ; 
\i. 1 ; js. 28 ; xn, 6, and many other passagoB,) Epictetus 
Buys (i. 6) that we can discern the providence which rules 
the world, if we possess two things, tho power of seeing all 
that happens with respect to each thing, and a grateful disr 
position. 

But if all things are wisely ordered, how is the world so 
fiill of what wo call evQ, physical and moral ? If instead of 
Baying that there is evil in tho world, we use the espiession 
which I have used, " what we call evil," we have partly onti- 

" "God whoia infinitely beyond tho reach of onr narrow capaoitJes. 
IiOokB, Esaay ooncemiag the Hnmao Underatimding;, II, cbap, 17. 
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cipated the Emperor's answer. We see and fool and know 
imperfectlj very few things in the few years that we live, and 
all the knowledge and all the ezperienoe of all the human 
race is positiye ignorance of the whole, which is infinite. 
Now as our reason teaches ns that everything is in some way 
related to and connected with every other thing, all notion 
of evil as being in the universe of things is a contradiction, 
for if the whole comes from and is governed by an intelligent 
being, it is impossible to conceive anything in it which tends 
to the evil or destruction of the whole, (vm. 55; z. 6.) 
Everything is in constant mutation, and yet the whole sub- 
sists. We might imagine the solar system resolved into its 
elemental parts, and yet the whole would still subsist " ever 
young and perfect." 

All things, all forms, are dissolved and new forms appear. 
All living things undergo the change which we ccJl death. 
If we call death an evil, then all change is an evil. Living 
beings also suffer pain, and man suffers most of all, for he 
suffers both in and by his body and by his intelligent part. 
Men suffer also from one another, and perhaps the largest 
part of human suffering oomes to man £rom those whom ho 
calls his brothers. Antoninus says (vm. 55), '* Generally, 
wickedness does no harm at all to the universe ; and par 
ticularly, the wickedness [of one man] does no harm to 
another. It is only harmful to him who has it in his power 
to bo released from it as soon as he shall choose." The first 
part of this is perfectly consistent with the doctrine that the 
whole can sustain no evil or harm. The second part must 
be explained by the Stoio principle that there is no evil in 
anything which is not in our power. What wrong we suffer 
from another is his evil, not ours. But this is an 
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Hbai there b evil in a sort, for te wlio does wTong doea tril, 
and if otbors can endure the wrong, still thoro is e^^il in the 
mong doer. Antoninos (xi. 18) gives many excellent pre- 
cepts with respect to wrongs and injorios, and his precepts 
are practical. Ho teaches us to bear what we cannot avoid, 
and his lessons may be just as useful to him who denies the 
Aeing and the government of God as to I'ii" who believes in 
both. There is no direct answer in Antoninna to the ob- 
jections which may be made to the existence and providence 
oi Ood because of the moral diBorder and sufTering which ai'e 
in the world, except this answer which ho makes in reply to 
the supposition that even the best men may bo extinguished 
by death. He says if it is so, we may be sure that if it ought 
to have been otherwise, the gods would have ordered it other- 
wise, (xn. B.) Hi a conviction of the wisdom which we may 
observe in the government of the world is too strong to be dis- 
turbed by any apparent irregularities in the order of things. 
That these disorders exist is a fact, and those who would 
conclude from them against the being and government of God 
conclude too hastily. We all admit that there is an order in 
the material world, a Ifataro, in the sense in which that 
Vord has been explained, a constitution (KurauKcu)}), what wo 
call a system, a relation of ports to one another and a fitness 
of tho whole for something. So in the constitution of plants 
and of animals there is an order, a fitness for some end. 
Sometimes the order, as we conceive it, is interrupted and 
the end, as we conceive it, is not attained. The seed, the 
plant or the animal sometimes perishes before it has passed 
through all its changes and done all its uses. It is according 
to Nature, that is a fixed order, for some to jterish early and 
for others to do all tlioir uses and leave suooesson to toks 
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iboir place. So man lias a corporeal and intellectual and 
moral constitution fit for certain uses, and on the whole man 
performs these uses, dies and leaves other men in his place. 
So society exists^ and a social state is manifestly the Natural 
State of man, the state for which his Nature fits him ; and 
society amidst innumerable irregularities and disorders still 
subsists ; and perhaps we may say that the history of the past 
and our present knowledge give us a reasonable hope that its 
disorders will diminish, and that order, its governing prin- 
ciple, may be more firmly established. As order then, a 
fixed order, we may say, subject to deviations real or appa- 
rent, must be admitted to exist in the whole Nature of things, 
that which we call disorder or evil as it seems to us, does not 
in any way alter the fact of the general constitution of things 
having a Nature or fixed order. Nobody will conclude from 
the existence of disorder that order is not the rule, for the 
existence of order both physical and moral is proved by daily 
experience and all past experience. We cannot conceive 
how the order of the universe is maintained : we cannot even 
conceive how our own life from day to day^is continued, nor 
how we perform the simplest movements of the body, nor 
how we grow and think and act, though we know many of 
the conditions which are necessary for all these functions. 
Knowing nothing then of the unseen power which acts iis 
ourselves except by what is done, we know nothing of the 
power which acts through what we call all time and all 
crpaco ; but seeing that there is a Nature or fixed order in all 
things known to us, it is conformable to the nature of our 
minds to believe that this universal Nature has a cause which 
operates continually, and that we are totally unable to specu- 
^gte on the reason cf any of those disorders or evils which 
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WB perceive. This I believe is the answer wLich may btt 
collected from all that Antonimw has said." 

The origin of evil is an old question. Achilles tells 
Priam (Iliail, 24, 527) that Zens has two casks, one filled 
with good things, and the other with had, and that he gives 
to men out of each according to his pleasure ; and so we 
must be content, for we cannot alter the will of Zens. One of 
the Greek commentators auks how must we reconcile this 
doctrine with what wo find in the first boot of the OdyBsey, 
■where the king of the gods Bays, Men say that evil comes to 
tliem from ns, bnt they bring it on themselves through their 
own folly. The answer is plain enough even to the Greek 
commentator. The poets make both Achilles and Zeus 
Bpeak appropriately to their several chai^acters. Indeed Zens 
says plainly that men do attribute their Bufferings to tijo 
gods, but they do it falsely, for they are the cause of their 
>wii sorrows, 

Epictetua in his Enchiridion (c. 27) makes short work of 
the question of eyiL He says, " As a mark is not set up for 
the purpose of missing it, so neither does the saturo of evil 
exist in the Universe." This will appear obscure enough to 
those who are not acquainted with Epictetus, but he always 
knows what ho is talking about. Wo do not set up a mark 
in order to miss it, though we may miss it. God, whoso 
existence Epictetus assumes, has not ordered all things so 
that his purpose shall fail. Whatever there may be of what 

" Oleeathes Bays in hia Ujmn ; 

"For all thinga good and had in One Ihon formiJBt, 
So that Oae eTurLutiDg reason goveme aJL" 

See Btiihon Bctler's SenDoni. Beraioa SV. " Upon thp Ignoniaoti <ii 
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we call enl, the Nature of evil, as he expreeses it, does not 
exist ; that isj-evil is not a part of the constitntion or nature 
of Things. If there were a principle of evil (apxn) ^ ^'^ 
constitution of things, evil would no longer be evil, as 
Simplicius argues, but evil would be good. Simplicius 
(c. 34, [27]) has a long and curious discourse on this 
text of Epictctus, and it is amusing and instructiye. 

One passage more will conclude this matter. It contains 
all that the emperor could say (ii. 11) : " To go from among 
men, if there are gods, is not a thing to be afraid of, for the 
gods will not involve thee in evil ; but if indeed they do not 
exist, or if they have no concern about human affairs, what ia 
it to me to live in a universe devoid of gods or devoid of pro- 
vidence ? But in truth they do exist, and they do care for 
human things, and they have put all the means in man's 
power to enable him not to fall into real evils. And as to 
the rest, if there was anything evil, they would have provided 
for this also, that it should be altogether in a man's power 
not to fall into it. But that which does not make a man 
worse, how can it make a man's life worse? But neither 
through ignorance, nor having the knowledge, but not the 
power to guard against or correct these things, is it possible 
that the natTu*e of the Universe has overlooked them ; nor is 
it possible that it has made so great a mistake, either through 
want of power or want of skill, that good and evil should 
happen indiscriminately to the good and the bad. But death 
certainly and life, honour and dishonour, pain and pleasure, 
all these things equally happen to good and bad men, being 
things which make us neither better nor worse. Therefore 
they are neither good nor eviL" 

The Ethical part of Antoninus' Philosophy fellows froa 
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his geueral principles. The end of all his philaaophj is tc 
Uto Gouformably to N&tnre, both a mau's owu nature and the 
nature of the Universe. Bishop Butler has cxplainBd what 
the Greek philosophers meant when they spoke of living 
according to Nature, and he says that when it is explained, 
as he has explained it and as thoy understood it, it is " 6 
manner cf spe«king not loose and undctoTminate, hut clear 
and distinct, strictly just and tnio." To live according to 
Nature is to live according to a man's whole nature, not 
according to a part of it, and to reverence the divinity 
within him as the governor of all his actions. " To tha 
rational animal the same act is according to nature and 
according to reason."'' (vii. 11.) That which is done 
contrary to reason is also an act contrary to nature, to the 
whole nature, though it is certainly conformable to some 
port of roan's nature, or it could not ho done. Man is mad« 
for action, not for idleness or pleofore. As plants and 
animals do the uses of their nature, so man must do 
his. (t. 1.) 

Man must also live conformably to the uuiversal nature, 
conformably to the nature of all things of which ho is one ; 
and oa a citizen of a political community he must direct his 
life and actions with reference to those among whom, and for 
whom, among other purposes, he Uvea," A man mnst not 
retire into solitude and out himself off from his fellow men. 
Ke must be ever active to do his part in the great whole. 
All men are hie Hn, not only in blood, but still more hj 
participating in the same intelligence and by being a portion 

a Thli is what Jnvenal means when he sajB (xiv, 821) — 
Hunquain Blind Nature aliad Bapientia di 

* Bm mi. 92 : and Panuiu. m. 60. 
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of the sama divinity. A man cannot really be injured by ids 
faretbren, for no act of theirs can make him bad, and he 
must not be angry with them nor hate them : " For we are 
made for co-operation, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like 
the rows of the upper and lower teeth. To act against one 
another then is contrary to nature ; and it is acting against 
one another to be vexed and to turn away." (n. 1 .) 

Further he says : '* Take pleasure in one thing and rest in 
it, in passing from one social act to another social act, 
thinking of Grod." (vi. 7.) Again : " Love mankind. Follow 
God." (vn. 31.) It is the characteristic of the rational soul 
for a man to love his neighbour, (xi. 1.) Antoninus teaches 
in various passages the forgiveness of injuries, and we know 
that he also practised what he taught. Bishop Butler 
remarks that " this divine precept to forgive injuries and to 
love our enemies, though to be met with in Gentile moralists, 
yet is in a peculiar sense a precept of Christianity, as our 
Saviour has insisted more upon it than on any other single 
virtue." The practice of this precept is the most difficult of 
all virtues. Antoninus ofken enforces it and gives us aid 
towards following it. When we are injured, we feel anger 
and resentment, and the feeling is natural, just and useful for 
the conservation of society. It is useful that wrong doers 
should feel the natural consequences of their actions, among 
which is the disapprobation of society and the resentment of 
}iim who is wronged. But revenge, in the proper sense of 
that word, must not be practised. *'The best way of 
avenging thyself," says the emperor, " is not to become like 
the wrong doer." It is plain by this that he does not mean 
that we should in any case practise revenge ; but he says to 
Ibofle who talk of revenging wrou^ Bo Qot like him who 
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tiiw diir-o ilio HTong. Socratea in tha Crito (c. 10) says the 
some in other n-ords, and St. Patil (Ep. to the Roumm, xn. 
17). " When a man haa done theo any wrong, immpdiatcly 
coneidcr with what opinion abont good or ovil he has done 
wrong. For when tbou haat seen this, thon wilt pity him 
Hid wilt neither wonder nor beangry." (Tn.26.) Antoniuufi 
would not deny that wrong naturally produces tho feeling of 
uigor and reaentiaent, for this is implied in the recommenda- 
tion to reflect on the nature of the man's mind who has done 
the wrong, and then you will have pity instead of resent- 
ment : and so it comes to tlio same as St. Paul's advice to bo 
Bugry and sin not ; which, aa Butler well oxplaine it, is not a 
recommendation to be angry, which nobody nocds, for anger 
ia a natural passion, bnt it ia a warning against allowing 
anger to loail na into ein. In short tho emporor's doctrine 
about wrongful acta is thia : wrong doors do not know what 
good and bod are : thoy offund out of ignorance, and in the 
BonBe of tho Stoics this is true. Though this kind of 
ignorance will nover be admitted as a legal ckcuso, and ought 
not to bo admitted a« a full excuse in any way by Hociety, 
there may bo griovoua injuries, such as it ia in a man'a power 
to forgive without barm to society ; and if ho forgives 
beaause he sees that bis cnomica know not what they do, he 
11 acting in tho spirit of tlio aublime prayer, " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not wliat thoy do." 

The emjieror's moral philosophy was not a feeble, narrow 
system, which teaches a man to look directly to his own 
happincMi, though a nian'e happinces or tranquillity is 
indirectly promoted by living as ho onght to do. A man 
must live conformably to the universal nature, which mennR, 
■w tho emperor expkins it in many passages, that n man's 
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actions mnst be conformable to bis true relations to all otber 
bmnan beings, botb as a citizen of a political commnnitj and 
as a member of tbe wbole bmnan family. Tbis implies, and 
be often expresses it in tbe most forcible language, tbat a 
man's words and actions, so fSar as tboj affect others, mnst be 
measured by a fixed rule, wbicb is tbeir consistency witb tbe 
conservation and tbe interests of tbe particular society of 
wbicb be is a member, and of tbe wbole bmnan race. To 
live conformably to sncb a role, a man must use bis rational 
fEMSulties in order to discern clearly tbe consequences and 
full effect of all bis actions and of tbe actions of otbers : be 
must not live a life of contemplation and reflection only, 
tbougb be must often retire within bimself to calm and 
purify bis soul by tbougbt,^' but be must mingle in tbe work 
of man and be a fellow labourer for tbe general good. 

A man should baye an object or purpose in life, that he 
may direct all bis energies to it ; of course a good object. 
(n. 7.) He who has not one object or purpose of life, cannot 
be one and tbe same all through bis life. (xi. 21.) Bacon 
has a remaik to the same effect^ on the best means of 
*^ reducing of the mind unto yirtue and good estate ; which is, 
the electing and propounding unto a man's self good and 
virtuous ends of bis life, such as may be in a reasonable sort 
within his compass to attain." He is a happy man who has 
been wise enough to do this when he was young and has had 
tbe opportunities ; but the emperor seeing well that a man 
cannot always be so wise in bis youth, encourages himself to 
do it when he can, and not to let life slip away before be has 
begun. He who can propose to bimself good and virtuous 
ends of life^ and be true to them, cannot fail to live con* 
^ Ut nemo in tese teiitat deeoeDdere, nomo.— Pem'iM, nr. SI. 
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formikbly Co liiii uviu iulmreiit and tlie univoreal intereet, foi 
in tho nnturo of things tlie^ Rie one. If a tliJig is not good 
for ttio hive, it is not good for the boe. (vl 54.) 

One paEsago may end this matter. " If the goda havs 
determined abont me and about the tilings which must 
happen to me, they have determined well, for it is nut easy 
even to imagine a deity without forethought ; and as to doing 
me harm, why should they have any desire towards that ? 
"For what advantage would result to them from this or to the 
whole, which is the apoeial object of their providonoe ? But 
if they have not deterininod about me individually, they have 
certainly determined about the whole at least ; and the 
things which happen by 'way of Bei;[uence in this general 
arrangement I ought to accept with pleasure and to be 
content with them. But if they determine about noUung — 
which it IB wicked to believe, or if we do believe it, let ui 
neither sacrifice nor pray nor swear by them noi do anything 
else which wo do as if the gods wore present and lived with 
uB — but if however the gods determine about none of the 
things which oonoera ng, I am able to determine abont 
myself, and I can inquire abont that which is nsefnl ; and 
that is oBofnl to every man which is conformable to his own 
constitution (Karainietr^) and nature. But my nature is 
rational and social; and my city and country, so far aa I am 
Antoninos, is Home ; but so far as I am a man, it is the 
world. The things then which are nsefnl to thoae cities are 
alone nseful to me." (vl i4.) 

It would be tedious, and it is not necessary to state ths 
emperor's opinions on all the ways in which a moa may 
profitably ose his nnderstandiag towards perfecting himself 
in proctioal virtae. The passages to tliis purpose are in all 
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parts of his book, but as they are in no order or connection, 
a man must use the book a long time before he will fbid out all 
that is in it. A few words may be added here. If we analyse 
all other things, we fbid how insofficiont they are for hmnan 
life^ and how truly worthless many of them are. Virtue 
alone is indivisible, one, and perfectly satisfying. The notion 
of Virtue camiot be considered yague or unsettled, because a 
man may fbid it difficult to explain the notion folly to him- 
self or to expound it to others in such a way as to prevent 
cavilling. Virtue is a whole, and no more consists of parts 
ihan man's intelligence does, and yet we speak of various 
intellectual faculties as a convenient way of expressing the 
various powers which man's intellect shows by his works. 
In the same way we may speak of various virtues or parts of 
virtue, in a practical sense, for the purpose of showing what 
particular virtues we ought to practise in order to the exercise 
of the whole of virtue, that is, as much as man's nature is 
capable of. 

The prime principle in man's constitution is social. The 
next in order is not to yield to the persuasions of the body, 
when they are not conformable to the rational principle, 
which must govern. The third is freedom from error and 
from deception. ''Let then the ruling principle holding 
fiist to these things go straight on and it has what is its own." 
(vn. 55.) The emperor selects justice as the virtue which is 
the basis of all the rest (z« 11), and this had been said long 
before his time. 

It is true that all people, have some notion of what is 
meant by justice as a disposition of the mind, and somr 
notion about acting in conformity to this disposition ; but 
experience shows that men's notions about justice are as con- 
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fused as their actions avu iucuusiEtcnt with tha tiae uutiou of 
jiiBtice. Tho emperor's notion of jnstico is clear enough, but 
nut practical enough for all mankiTid. " Let there be freedom 
fi'om perturbations with respect to the things which come 
from the external canse ; and let there be justice in tho 
things done by viituo of the internal cause, that is, let there 
bo movement and action feiminating in this, in social acts, 
for this is according to thy nature." (tx. 31.) In another 
place (ix, I) ho says that "ho who acta unjustly acts im- 
piouely," which follows of course from all that ho says in 
various places. He insists on tho practice of truth as a 
virtue and as a moans to virtue, which no doubt it is : for 
lying even in indifferent things weakens the understanding ; 
lud lying maliciously is as great a moral offenco as a man 
iMin be guilty of, viewed both as showing on habitual dis- 
pOBition, and viewed with lespect to consequences. He 
couples the notion of justice with action, A man must not 
pride himself on Laving soma fine notion of justice in his 
head, but he must exhibit his justice in act, like ^t. James's 
notion of faith. But this is enough. 

The Stoics and Antoninus among them cull i>ume things 
boautiful (miAa) and some ugly (al(7)(pix), and ub they are 
beautiful so they are good, and as thoy are ugly so they ara 
ovil or bod. (u. 1,) All these things good and ovil are in 
our power, absolutely some of tho strictKr Stuics would say; 
in a manner auly, as those who would not ik'j)art altogether 
from common sense would say ; practically they are to a 
great degree in the power of some persons and in some cir- 
cumstances, but in a small degree only in other persons and 
in other circumstances. The Stoics maintain man's free will 
Ks to the things which ore in his power ; fur us to tho things 
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whicli are out of his power, &ee will terminating in action i& 
of course excluded by the very terms of the expression. I 
hardly know if we can discover exactly Antoninus' notion of 
the free will of man, nor is the question worth the inquiry. 
What he does mean and does say is intelligible. All the 
things which are not in our power (airpoaLpera) are indifferent : 
they are neither good nor bad, morally. Such are life, health, 
wealth, power, disease, poverty and death. Life and death 
are all men's portion. Health, wealth, power, disease and 
poverty happen to men indifferently to the good and to the 
bad ; to those who live according to nature and to those who 
do not.* "Life," says the emperor, "is a warfare and a 
stranger's sojourn, and after fSame is oblivion." (ii. 17.) 
After speaking of those men who have disturbed the world 
and then died, and of the death of philosophers such aa 
Heraclitus and Democritus who was destroyed by lice, and of 
Socrates whom other lice (his enemies) destroyed, he says : 
"What means all this? Thou hast embarked, thou hast 
made the voyage, thou art come to shore ; get ont. If indeed 
to another life, there is no want of gods, not even there. But 
if to a state without sensation, thou wilt cease to be held by 
pains and pleasures, and to be a slave to the vessel which is 
as much inferior as that which serves it is superior : for the 
one is intelligence and deity ; the other is earth and corrup- 



"^ ** All events come alike to all : there is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked : to the good and to the clean and to the unclean/' 
&c. Eodesiastes, ix. v. 2 ; and v. 3 : ** This is an evU among all things 
that are done imder the son, that there is one event unto all." In wliat 
sense ** evil " is meant here seems rather doubtful. There is no doubt 
about the Emperor's meaning. Compare Epictetus, Enchiridion, c. i., 
&c.; and the doctrine of Uit. Brachmans (Strabo. p. 713, ed. Gas.): 
\yaBhp ^ I mwchw fuiUhw e!yai rwy avfifiau^6rruy harOpiJnroin, 




&m." (m. 3.) It ia not death that a man ebould feu, bat 
ho should fear never beginnmg to live acooiding to nature, 
(xn, 1.) Every man should live in such a way ae to discharge 
hie duty, and to trouble himself about nothing else. He 
should live auch n, life that he ahall always be ready for death, 
■ad shall depart content ^hen the Eummona comes. For 
what is death ? "A cessation of the impressions through the 
seuses, and of the pulling of the strings which move the 
appetites and of the discursive movements of the thoughts, 
and of the service to the flesh." (vi. 28.) Death is such as 
generation is, a mystery of nnture. (iv. 5.) In another 
passage, the exact meaning of which is perliaps doubtful 
(a. 3), he speaks of the child which leaves the womb, and so 
be says the soul at death leaves Jts envelope. As the child 
is born oi comes into life by leaving the womb, so the soul 
may on leaving the body pass into another existence which 
is perfect. I am not sore if this is the emperor's mean- 
ing. Butler compares it with a pafisagc in Strabo (p. 713) 
about the Bracbmans' notion of death being the birth into 
real life and a happy life to those who have philoso- 
phized ; and he thinks that AutoninuB may allude to thia 
opinion." 

Antoninus' opinion of a future life is nowhere cleai'Iy 
expressed. His doctrine of the nature of the soul of necessity 

^ Beaeoa (Ep. 102) has ihe same, whether an expression of bis unu 
cpnioD, 01 meiely a flue eajiug of others empIojoJ to embcUiah hi* 
wiilJngB, I know not. Atta speaking of the child bein^ prepared in 
the vromb to Uts thia life, ha adds, " 8ia per hoc epatiuzn, quod ab 
fn^tia patet in Knectutem, la aUnm naltuae Btimimur partom. Alia 
origo Doa eipeotaU aljlis lenim atatos." Sec Eccledastee, xa. 7; ard 
lJV»a,l.iiT. 

"Lcnpw, oMutiiBicogiiilfi, vita* 
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implies that it does not perish absolutely, for a portion of the 
divinity cannot perish. The opinion is at least as old as the 
time of Epichaimns and Euripides; what comos from earth 
goes back to earth, and what comes from heayen, the divinity, 
returns to him who gave it. But I find nothing clear in 
Antoninus as to the notion of the man existing after death so 
as to be conscious of his sameness with that soul which 
occupied his vessel of day. He seems to be perplexed on 
this matter, and finally to hscve rested in this, that God or 
the gods will do whatever is best and consistent with the 
university of things. 

Nor I think does he speak conclusively on another Stoio 
doctrine, which some Stoics practised, the anticipating the 
regular course of nature by a man's own act. The reader 
will find some passages in which this is touched on, and he 
may make of them what he can. But there are passages in 
which the emperor encourages himself to wait for the end ^ 
patiently and with tranquillity ; and certainly it is consistent 
with all his best teaching that a man should bear all that 
falls to his lot and do useful acts as long as he lives. He 
should not therefore abridge the time of his usefulness by his 
own act. Whether he contemplates any possible cases in 
which a man should die by his own hand, I cannot tell, and 
the matter is not worth a curious inquiry, for I believe it 
would not lead to any certain result as to his opinion on this 
point. I do not think that Antoninus, who never mentions 
Seneca, though he must have known all about him, would 
have agreed with Seneca when he gives as a reason for suicide, 
that the eternal law, whatever he moans, has made nothing 
better for us than this, that it has given us only one way of 
entering into lifo and many ways of going out of it. The 

9 
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ways of going out indeed are many, and that is a good reason 
for a man taking care of himself." 

EappinGss was not tho direct object of a Stoic's life. There 
is no rule of life contained in the precept that a man should 
pursue his own happiness. Many men think tlmt they are 
seeking happiness when thoy are only seeking tha gratification 
of some particular passion, the strongest that they have. 
The end of ft man is, as already explained, to live oonfurmably 
to nature, and he will thus obtain happiness, tranquillity of 
mind and contentment, (m. 12; Tin. 1, and other places.) 
As a means of living oonformably to nature he must study 
Hie four chief virtues, each of which has its proper aphere : 
wisdom, or the knowledge of good and evil ; justice, or the 
giving to every man his due ; fortitude, or the enduring oi 
labour and pain ; and temperance, which is moderation in all 
things. By thus living conformably to nature the Stoio 
obtained all that he wished or erpected. His reward was in 
his virtuous life, and ho was satisfied with that. Some Greek 
poet long ago wrote : 

For viitne otJj of all human Ihinga 

Tabes her reward Dot from, tlie IibikIb of oiherij. 

Virtue herself ra-?ardi tho toils of virtue. 

Some of the Stoics indeed expressed themselves in vciy 
arrogant, absurd terms, about tho wise man's self sufSciency ; 
they elevated him to the rank of a deily." But these were 
only talkers and lectaiors, siich as those in all ages who utter 

■ Seo Pliniofl, H. N. n. c. 7 : Seneca, Da Erovid. c. 6. ; and Ep. 70! 
" Nihil melina aeteraa lei," &c. 

" J. Smith in hie Select Diflconrses on " the Excellency and Noble- 
neea of True Beligion" (c. vi.) has remarked on this Btoiesl anognnoe, 
He finds it la Seneca and otheiE. In Seneca certainly, and perhapi 
Bomcthing of it in Eplctetoi; but it ii not in Antoninus. 
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fine words, know little of human afi&irs, and care only for 
notoriety. Epictetns and Antoninus both by precept and 
!ixample laboured to improye themselyes and others ; and if 
we discover imperfections in their teaching, we must still 
honour these great men who Attempted to show that there is 
in man's nature and in the constitution of things sufficient 
reason for living a virtuous life. It is difficult enough to 
live as we ought to live, difficult even for any man to live in 
such a way as to satisfy himself, if he exercises only in a 
moderate degree the power of reflecting upon and reviewing 
his own conduct ; and if all men cannot be brought to the 
same opinions in morals and religion, it is at least worth 
while to give them good reasons for as much as thoy can be 
persuaded to aoccpt 
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M. ANTONINUS. 
I. 

JT^IIOM my grandfatbor Verus* [I learned] good morals and 
: the government of my temper. 

2. From the reputation and remembrance of my father^ 
modesty and a manly character. 

8. From my mother,'* piety and beneficence, and abstinence, 
not only from evil deeds, but even from evil thoughts ; and 
further, simplicity in my way of living, far removed from the 
habits of the rich. 

4. From my great-grandfather,^ not to have frequented 
public schools, and to have had good teachers at home, and 
to know that on such things a man should spend liberally. 

5. From my governor, to be neither of the green nor of 
the blue party at the games in the Circus, nor a partizan 
either of the Parmularius or the Scutarius at the gladiators' 
fights ; from him too I learned endurance of labour, and to 
want little, and to work with my own hands, and not to 

^ Annius Venis was his grandfather's name. There is no verb ic 
this section connected with the word '* from/' nor in the following sections 
of this book ; and it is not quite certain what verb should be supplied. 
What I have added may express the meaning here, thoup;h there are 
sections which it will not fit If he does not mean to say that he learned 
all these good thlngd from the several persons whom he mentions, he 
means that he observed certain good qualities in them, or received 
certain benefits from them, and it is implied that he was the better for 
it, or at least might have been ; for it would be a mistake to understand 
Marcus as saying that he possessed all the virtues which he observed in 
bis kinsmen and teachers. 
3 His father's name was Annius Verus. 

His mother was Domitia Oalvilla, named also Lucilla. 

fierbftps his mother's grandfather, Oatilius Severua. 
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meddle with other people s afEairs, and not to be ready to 
liEton to slander. 

6. From Diognetns/ not to busy myself about trifling 
things, and not to give credit to what was said by miracle- 
workers and jugglers about incantations and the driving away 
of daemons and such things ; and not to breed quails [for 
fighting], nor to give myself up passionately to such things ; 
and to endure freedom of speech ; and to have become intimate 
with philosophy ; and to have been a hearer, first of Bacchius, 
then of Tandasis and Marcianus ; and to have written dia- 
logues in my youth ; and to have desired a plank bed and 
skin, and whatever else of the kind belongs to the Grecian 
discipline. 

7. From Eusticus' I received the impression that my cha* 
racter required improvement and discipline ; and from him I 
learned not to be led astray to sophistic emulation, nor to 
writing on speculative matters, nor to delivering little hor- 
tatory orations, nor to showing myself off as a man who 
practises much discipline, or does benevolent acts in order to 
make a display; and to abstain from rhetoric, and poetry, 
and fine writing ; and not to walk about in the house in my 
outdoor dress, nor to do other things of the kind ; and to 

* In tbe works of Justinus there is printed a letter to one Dii^gnetus* 
¥rhom the writer names *' most excellent" ne waa a OentOe, but he 
wished very much to know what the religion ox the Ohsldtlans was, what 
God they worshipped, and how this worship made them despise the world 
and death, and neither believe in the gods of the Greeks nor observe 
the superstition of the Jews ; and what was this love to one another 
which they had, and wliy this new kind of religion was introduced now 
and not before. My friend Mr. Jenkins, rector of Lyminge in Kent, 
has suggested to me that tliis Diognetus may have been the tutor oi 
M. Antoninus. 

^ Q. Junius Rusticus was a Stoic philosopher, whom Antoninus valued 
highly, and often took his advice. (Oapitol. M. Antonin, m.) 

Antoninus says, rots *Eviicrrir€lois ^ofivfuiaffiv^ which must not be 
translated, '*the writings of'Epictetus," for Epictetus wrote nothing. 
HispupU Arrian, who has preserved fur us all thut we know of Epictetusb 
snys, ravra 4iFtipd0riy vvouarfifiara ifiam^ 9ia4 v\d^ai rrjs iKtlyov Siayoimtt 
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write my letters with simplicity, liko tto letter whioli Busticm 
wrote from Binnessa to my mother; and with respect to those 
who have offended me by worda, or done mo wrong, to bo 
eonUy disposed to be pacified and reconciled, ns soon aB thoy 
hnvD shown a readiness to be reconciled ; and to read care- 
fully, and not to bo satisfied with a superficial understanding 
of a book; nor hastily to give my assent to those who talk 
oyermnch ; and I am indebted to him for being acquainted 
irith the discourses of Epictetna, which he commaiiicatcd to 
me out of his own collection, 

8, From ApoUonius' I learned freedom of will and un- 
doviating steadinesa of purpose ; and to look to nothing else, 
not even for a moment, escept to reason ; and to be always 
the same, in sharp pains, on the occasion of the loss of a 
child, and in long illness ; and to see clearly in a living 
example that the same man can be both most resolute and 
yielding, and not peevish in giving bis instruction ; and tc 
have had before my eyes a man who clearly considered hie 
experience and his skill in expounding philosophical prin- 
ciples as the smallest of his merits ; and from liim I learned 
how to receive from friends what are esteemed favours, with- 
out being cither humbled by them or letting them pass un- 
noticed. 

9. From Sestus," a benevolent disposition, and the example 
of a family governed in a fatherly roanner, and the idea of 
living conformably to nature ; and gravity without afiectation, 
nnd to look carefully after the interests of friends, and to 
tolerate ignorant persons, and those who form opinions witli- 
out consideration'f : ho had the power of readily accom- 
modating himself to all, so that intercourse with him was 
more agreeable than any flattery; and at the same time he 
was most highly Teneratod by those who associated with him : 
and he had the faculty both of discovering and ordering, in 
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I Apollciniua of CIikIgis came to Borne in the 
MarcuB' preceptor. Ho waa a rigid Stoic. 

SextuB of Ohnironca, a grandson of Plularjli, 
Mj ; but more prebabij a KrandBOu. 
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BIX inteUigent and methodical way, the principles necessaiy 
for life ; and he never showed anger or any other passion, 
bat was entirely &ee horn passion, and also most affectionate ; 
and he could express approbation without noisy display, and 
ho possessed much knowledge without ostentation. 

10. From Alexander' the grammarian, to refrain £rom 
fault-finding, and not in a reproachful way to chide those 
who uttered any barbarous or solecistio or strange-sounding 
expression ; but dexterously to introduce the very expression 
which ought to have been used, and in the way of answer or 
giviDg confirmation, or joining in an inquiry about the thing 
itself, not about the word, or by some other fit suggestion. 

11. From Fronto^® I learned to obserre what envy, and 
duplicity, and hypocrisy are in a tyrant, and that generally 
those among us who are called Patricians are rather deficient 
in paternal affection. 

12. From Alexander the Platonic, not frequently nor 
without necessity to say to any one, or to write in a letter, 
that. I have no leisure ; nor continually to excuse the neglect 
of duties required by our relation to those with whom we 
live, by alleging urgent occupations. 

13. From Catulus,^^ not to be indifferent when a friend 
finds fault, even if he should find fault without reason, but to 
try to restore him to his usual disposition ; and to be ready 
to speak well of teachers, as it is reported of Domitius and 
Athenodotus ; and to love my children truly. 

14. From my biother" Severus, to love my kin, and to love 
truth, and to love justice ; and through him I learned to know 

' Alexander was a Grammaticus, a native of Phrygia, He wrote a 
commentary on Homer ; and the rhetorician Aristides wrote a panegyric 
on Alexander in a faneral oration. 

'^ M. Cornelius Fionto was a rhetorician, and in great &Yonr with 
Marcos. There are extant various letters between Marcus and F^xmto. 

" Ginna Oatnlus, a Stoic philosopher. 

'^ The word brother may not be genuine. Antoninus had no brothor. 
It has been supposed that he may mean some cousin. Schultz in hid 
translation omits *' brother," and says that thi« Severus is probably 
Claudius Severus, a peripatetic. 
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ThraBoa, Helvidins, Cato, Dion, Brutus ;" and from him 1 
received Uio idea of a polity in whicli there is tlie same law 
for all, a polity odjainiBtered with regard to equal rights and 
equal fioedom of speech, and the idea of a kingly goYcmiueDt 
which respects luOBt of all tho freedom of the governed ; I 
learned from him alBof consistency and undeviating steadiaoBS 
in my regard for philosophy ; and a disposition to do good, 
and to give to others readily, and to cherish good hopes, and 
to holievo that I am loved by my friends ; and in him I ob- 
served no concealment of hts opinions with respect to those 
whom he condemned, and that hia friends had no need to 
conjoctnre what he wished or did not wish, but it was quite 

15. From Masimus'' I learned self-govommont, and not to 
be led aside by anything ; and cheerfulness in all circnm' 
stances, as well as in illness ; and a just admisture in the 
moral character of sweetness and dignity, and to do what was 
set before mo without complaining. I observed that every- 
body believed that ho thought us he spoke, and that in all 
that ho did he never had any bad intention; and he never 
showed amazement and surprise, and was never in a hurry, 
and never put off doing a thing, nor was perplexed nor de- 
jected, nor did he ever laugh to disguise his vexation, nor, on 
the other hand, was he ever passionate or suspicious. He was 
accustomed to do acts of beneficence, and was ready to forgive, 
and was free from all falsehood ; and he presented the appear- 
ance of a man who could not bo diverted &om right rather 
than of a man who had been improved. I observed, too, 
that no man could ever think that he was despised by 
Majfimus, or ever vcatnie to think himself a better man. 
He had also tho art of being humorous in aa agreeable way.^ 

" We know, from T^itua {Annat, int., xvi. 21 ; nnd other paBsagas), 
who Threaea and Helvidiua wero. Plularch has writlcn the Uvea of the 

a Cato^ and of Dion and Bnitua. Antoaiaoa probably alludcB to 



Cato dC TJtica, who waa b 

" Claudius Haximus was a Stoio philosopher, 
esteemed also by Antooinua Fiua, Matoos' piedec4>ii 
a( Masimiu is that of a perfect man. (Bee vm. 2S.) 
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16. In my father^* I observed mildness of temper, aud 
imcliaiigeable resolution in the things which he had deter- 
mined after dae deliberation; and no vainglory in those 
things which men call honours ; and a love of labour and 
perseverance ; and a readiness to listen to those who had any- 
thing to propose for the common weal; and undeviating 
firmness in giving to every man according to his deserts ; and 
a knowledge derived from experience of the occasions for 
vigorous action and for remission. And I observed that he 
had overcome all passion for boys ; and he considered him- 
self no more than any other citizen ;^' and he released his 
friends from all obligation to sup wifJi him or to attend him 
of necessity when he went abroad, and those who had failed 
to accompany him, by reason of any urgent circumstances, 
always found him the same. I observed too his habit of 
careful inquiry in all matters of deliberation, and his persis- 
tency, and that he never stopped his investigation through 
being satisfied with appearances which first present them- 
selves ; and that his disposition was to keep his friends, and 
not to bo soon tired of them, nor yet to be extravagant in his 
affection ; and to be satisfied on all occasions, and cheerful ; 
and to foresee things a long way off, and to provide for the 
smallest without display ; and to check immediately popular 
applause and all flattery ; and to be ever watchful over the 
things which wero necessary for the administration of the 
empire, and to be a good manager of the expenditure, and 
patiently to endure the blame which he got for such conduct ; 
and he was neither superstitious with respect to the gods, nor 
did he court men by gifts or by trying to please them, or by 
flattering the populace ; but he showed sobriety in all things 
and firmness, and never any mean thoughts or action, nor 
love of novelty. And the things which conduce in any way 
to the commodity of life, and of which fortune gives an 
abundant supply, he used without arrogance and without 

^ He means his adopuve lather, his predecessor, the Emperor An* 
toninus Pius. Compare vi. 80. 
'* He uses the word KoiyoyoninHr^tni. Bee Gataker's note. 



excuBiDg himself ; bo that whcQ be had them, he onjojed 
them without aScctatiou, and when he hajl them act, he dii] 
. tLot want them. Ko one conld ever Buy of him that he was 
[ either a sophist ox a [home-bred] flippant slave or a pedant ; 
but every one acknowledged him to be a man ripo, perfect, 
above flattery, able to manage hie own and other men's affairs. 
Besides this, he hononied those who weio true philosophers, 
and he did not reproach those who pretended to bo philo- 
sophers, nor yet was he eoBily led by them. He was also 
easy in conversation, and he made himself agreeable without 
any offensive affoctation. He took a reasonable care of hie 
body's health, not as one who was greatly attached to life, noi 
out of regard to personal appearance, nor yet in a caroleei 
way, but so that, through his own attention, ho very seldom 
stood in need of the physician's art or of medieine or external 
applications. He was most ready to givo way without envy 
to those who possessed any particular faculty, such as that of 
eloquence or knowledge of the law or of morals, or of any- 
thing else ; and ho gavo them bia help, that each might enjoy 
reputation according to his deserts ; and he always acted 
oonformahly to tho institutions of bis counti'y, without show- 
ing any affectation of doing so. Fui'ther, he was not fond of 
change nor unsteady, but he loved to stay in the same places, 
and to employ himself about tho same things ; and after his 
paroxysms of headache he came immediately fresh and 
vigorous to his usual occupations. Ilis secrets were not 
many, bat very few and very rare, and these only about public 
matters; and he showed prudence and economy in tho 
eshibitioD of tho public speetaclea and tlio construction of 
public buildings, his donations to the people, and in such 
things, fur be was a man who looked to what ought to bo 
done, not to the reputation which is got by a man's acts. 
Ho did not taho the bath at nuseasonablo hours ; he was net 
fond of building houses, nor carious about what he ate, nor 
about tho teituxo and colour of his clothes, nor about tho 
beauty of hia alavea." His drees eame from Lorinm, his villn 
'' This passage !■ coriapt, nud the exact meaning is naccrtan. 
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ou the coast, and from Lanuviam generallj.^^ We know how 
he behaved to the toll-collector at Toscidain who asked his 
pardon ; and such was all his behaviour. There was in him 
nothing harsh, nor implacable, nor violent, nor, as one may 
say, anything carried to the sweating point ; bnt he examined 
all things severally, as if he had abmidance of time, and with- 
out confusion, in an orderly way, vigorously and consistently. 
And that might be applied to him which is recorded of 
Socrates,^' that he was able both to abstain from, and to 
enjoy, those things which many are too weak to abstain from, 
and cannot eujoy without excess. But to be strong enough 
both to bear the one and to be sober in the other is the mark 
of a man who has a perfect and invincible soul, such as he 
showed in the illness of Maximus. 

17. To the gods I am indebted for having good grand- 
others, good parents, a good sister, good teachers, good 
associates, good kinsmen and friends, nearly everything good. 
Further, I owe it to the gods that I was not hurried into any 
offence against any of them, though I had a disposition which, 
if opportimity had offered, might have led me to do something 
of this kind ; but, through their favour, there never was such 
a concurrence of circumstances as put me to the trial. 
Further, T am thankful to the gods that I was not longer 
brought up with my grandfather's concubine, and that I 
preserved the flower of my youth, and that I did not make 
proof of my virility before the proper season, but even 
deferred the time ; that I was subjected to a ruler and a father 
who was able to take away all pride from me, and to bring me 
to the knowledge that it is possible for a man to live in a 
palace without wanting either guards or embroidered dresses, 
or torches and statues, and such-like show ; bnt that it is in 
such a man's power to bring himself very near to the fashion 
of a private person, without being for this reason oithei 
meaner in thought, or more remiss in action, with respect to 

" Ijorium was a villa ou the coast north of Rome, and there An 
toninus was brought up, and he died thera This also is oofrufii. 
^ Xenophon, Memoiab. i 3. 15. 
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tbe tilings which must bo done for the public interest in a 
mannei that befito a ruler. I thank the gols for giving ma 
such a brother,*" who wae able by his moral character to rouse 
me to vigilance over mjscif, and who, at the same time, 
pleased me by his respect and affection ; that my children 
have not been stupid nor deformed in body ; that I did not 
make more proficiency in rhetoric, poetry, and the other 
Btudies, in which I ahould perhaps have been completKjly 
engaged, if I had seen that I was making progress in them ; 
that I made haste to place tboso who brought me up in the 
station of honour, which thoy seemed to desire, withont 
putting them off with hope of my doing it Bome time after, 
because they were then etill young ; that I knew Apollonius, 
Eusticus, MaiimuB ; that I received clear and frcijnent 
impressioHB about living according to nature, and ivhat kind 
of a life that is, 80 that, bo &r as depended on the gods, and 
their gifts, and help, and inspirations, nothing hindered me 
from forthwith living according to nature, though I still fall 
short of it through my own fault, and through not observing 
the admonitions of the gode, and, I may almost say, their 
direct instructions ; that my body has held out so long in such 
a kind of life ; that I never touched either Bonedicta or 
Theodotus, and that, after having foUcn into amatory pafisions. 
I wae cored ; and, though I was often out of humour with 
Busticus, I never did anything of which I had occasion to 
repent; that, though it was my mother's fate to die young, 
she spent the last years of her liib with mo ; that, whenever I 
srished to help any man in hia need, or on any other occasion, 
I was never told that I had not the means of doing it ; and 
that to myself the same necessity never happened, to receive 
anything from another ; that I have such a wife," so obedient, 
and so affectionate, and so simple ; that I had abundance of 
good masters for my children ; and that remedicH have been 
shown to me by dreams, both others, and against bloodspitting 
^ Tlic oiaprrcr hiut no brother, except L. Venu, hia luutliei bj 

IhluptioLl 

" BeeihsLifeoJ/ " 
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and giddinoss «♦♦♦♦♦*; and that, when I had an in- 
dination to philosophy, I did not fall into the hands of any 
sophist, and that I c^d not waste my time on writers [of 
histories], or in the resolution of syUogisms, or occupy 
myself about the investigation of appearances in the heayens ; 
for all these things require the help of the gods and fortuno. 
Among the Quadi at the Granua." 

^ This is corrapt. 

^ The Quadi lived in the sonthera part of Bohemia and MoraYia ; 
and Antoninus made a campaign against them. (See the lAfe,) Qranua 
is prohably the river Oraan, which flows into the Danube. 

If these words are genuine, Antoninus may have written this first 
book during the war with the Quadi. In the first edition of Antoninus 
and in tbe older editions, the first three sections of the second book 
make the conclusion of the first book. Gataker placed them at the 
beginning of the second book. 
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BEGIN the momiiig by saying to thyself, I shall meet 
with the busybody, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, 
envious, unsocial. All these things happen to them by reason 
of their ignorance of what is good and evil. But I who have 
seen the nature of the good that it is beautiful, and of the 
bad that it is ugly, and the nature of him who does wrong, 
that it is akin to me, not [only] of the same blood or seed, 
but that it participates in [the same] intelligence and [the 
same] portion of the divinity, I can neither be injured by any 
of them, for no one can fix on me what is ugly, nor can I bo 
angry with my kinsman, nor hate him. For we are made for 
co-operation, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the rows 
of tibe upper and lower teeth.' To act against one another 
then is contrary to nature; and it is acting against ono 
another to be vexed and to turn away. 

2. Whatever this is that I am, it is a little flesh and breath, 
and the ruling part. Throw away thy books; no longer 
distract thyself: it is not allowed ; but as if thou wast now 
dying, despise the flesh ; it is blood and bones and a net- 
work, a contexture of nerves, veins, and arteries. See the 
breath also, what kind of a thing it is, air, and not always 
the same, but every moment sent out and again sucked in. 
The third then is Uie ruling part : consider thus : Thou art 
an old man; no longer let this be a slave, no longer bo 
pulled by the strings like a puppet to unsocial movements, no 
longer be either dissatisfied with thy present lot, or shrink 
from the future. 

8. All that is from the gods is full of providence. That 
which is from fortune is not separated from nature or without 

* Xenophon, Hem. n. 8. 18. 
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en inierwoaving and involntion with ihe things which are 
ordered by providence. From thence all things flow ; and 
there is besides necessity, and that which is for the advantage 
of the whole universe, of which thon art a part. Bnt that is 
good for every part of natnre which the nature of the whole 
brings, and what serves to maintain this natnre. Now the 
universe is preserved, as by the changes of the elements so 
by the changes of things compomided of the elements. Let 
these principles be enough for thee, let them always be fixed 
opinions. Bat cast away the thirst after books, that thou 
mayest jiot die mnrmnring, bat oheerfally, truly, and from 
thy heart thankful to the gods. 

4. Bemember how long thon hast been patting off these 
things, and how often thon hast received an opportunity from 
the gods, and yet dost not use it. Thoa must now at last 
perceive of what universe thou art a part, and of what ad- 
ministrator of the universe thy existence is an efflux, and that 
a limit of time is fixed for thee, which if thou dost not use 
for clearing away the clouds from thy mind, it will go and 
thou wilt go, and it will never return. 

(^ Every moment think steadily as a Boman and a man to 
do what thon hast in hand with perfect and simple dignity, 
and feeling of affection, and freedom, and justice; and to 
give thyself relief from all other thoughts. And thou wilt 
give thyself relief, if thon doest every act of thy life as if it 
were the last, laying aside all carelessness and passionate 
aversion from the commands of reason, and all hypocrisy, 
and self-love, and discontent with the portion which has been 
given to thee. Thou seest how few the things are, the which 
if a man lays hold of, he is able to live a life which flows in 
quiet, and is like the existence of the gods ; for the gods on 
their part will require nothing more from him who observes 
these things. 

6. Do wrong" to thyself, do wrong to thyself, my soul ; but 
thon wilt no longer have the opportunity of honouring thyself! 

' Perhaps it Bhoiild be " thon art doing violence to Inyself;' ^/ iC^a, 
not HfiotCt, 



Ereiy mau's lift) is §ufficieut.t But thino is no&r)y finieheil, 
though thy eool reToroncoa not itself tmt places tli; folicitf 

I in tho sooIb of others. 

I 7. Do tho things oxtcrnd which fall upon thoo distract 
thco? Givo thyself timo to Icam Bomcthing new and good, 
Kod cooso to bo whirled aronitd. liut then thoa must also 
avoid Iwing carried aboat tho other way. For thoso tuo ara 
triflcrs who havo wcariod thcmsolrca io lifu by their aetivity, 
mud yot hare no object to whivli to direct every movement, 
■ad, in a word, all their thoughts. 

8, Through not observing what is in tho raind of another 
% man has seldom been seen to bo onhappy ; hut thoso who 
do not (ibscrvo the movements of their own minds must of 
neccHsity bo nnhnppy. 

9. Tliia thou must always bear in mind, what is tho nataro 
of tho whole, and what is my naturo, and how this is related 
to that, and what kind of a part it is of what kind of a whole ; 
and that there is no one who hinders thoe from always doing 
and saying tho things which are aceoidiug to tho uaturo of 

I which thou art a part. 

I 10. Thoophrastua, in bis comparison of bad acts — such a 
eomparisou as one would make in accordance with tho com- 
mon notions of mankind— BBys, liko a true philosopher, that 
tho offences which are committed through desire are more 
bhuneablo than thoso which ore committed through anger. 
For he who is oioited by anger seems to turn away from 
roaiion with a certain pain and uncouBcioua contraction ; hut 
ho who offends through desire, boing overpowered by pleasure, 
seems to bo in a manner raoro intemporate and more womanish 
in his ofiencea. Rightly thon, and in a way worthy of 
philosophy, he said that tlio -ofTonee wliich is committed 
with plonanro is moro blamoaHo than that which ia com- 
toittod with pain ; and on the whole tho one ia moro like a 
person who has bocn first wronged and through pain is 
oompollod to be angry ; but tho other is moved by his own 
imimlso U> do wrong, being carried towards doing something 
by dwlro. 
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11. Siuoc it is possible* that thon mayest depart from life 
this yery moment, r^olate every act and thought accordingly. 
Bnt to go away from among men, if there are gods, is not a 
thing to be afraid of, for the gods will not involye thee in 
eyil ; bnt if indeed they do not exist, or if they have no con- 
cern abont human afiiEurs, what is it to me to liye in a uniyerse 
deyoid of gods or deyoid of proyidence ? But in truth they 
do exist, and they do care for human things, and they hayo 
put all the means in man's power to enable him not to Ml 
into real eyils. And as to the rest, if there was anything 
eyil, they would have provided for this also, that it should be 
altogether in a man*s power not to £eJ1 into it. Now that 
which does not make a man worse, how can it make a man's 
life worse ? But neither through ignorance, nor having the 
knowledge, but not the power to guard against or correct 
these things, is it possible that the nature of the universe has 
overlooked them ; nor is it possible that it has made so great 
a mistake, either through want of power or want of skill, that 
good and evil should happen indiscriminately to the good 
and the bad. But death certainly, and life, honour and dis- 
honour, pain and pleasure, all these things equally happen to 
good men and bad, being things which make us neither better 
nor worse. Therefore they are neither good nor evil. 

12. How quickly all thin^ disappear, in the universe the 
bodies themselves, but in time the remembrance of them ; 
what is the nature of all sensible things, and particularly 
those which attract with the bait of pleasure or terrify by 
pain, or are noised abroad by vapoury fame ; how worthless, 
and contemptible, and sordid, and perishable, and dead they 
are — all this it is the part of the intellectual faculty to 
observe. To observe too who these are whose opinions and 
voices give reputation ; what death is, and the fact that, if a 
man looks at it in itself, and by the abstractive power of 
reflection resolves into their parts all the things which pre- 

* Or it may mean ** since it is in thy powor to depart ;" which giveii 
a meaning somewhat different. 
« Se^ Cicero, Tnscul. i. 49. 
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sent tlioiUBoIveB to the imagination in it, lie will tbcQ conaidet 
it to be notliiug else thaa an operntioa of nahiro ; and if any 
one is afraid of an oporation of nature, ho is a child. This, 
bowcrcr, is not ooly an oporation of nature, but it is also a 
thing which conduces to the purposes of nature. To observe 
too how man comes near to the doity, and by what part of 
him, and when this part of man is so disposed.! (^^ 28.) 

13. Nothing is more wretched than a man who traverses 
everything in a round, and pries into the things beneath the 
earth, as the poet' says, and. seeks by conjecture what is in 
the minda of Ijis noighbouis, without perceiving that it is 
sufficient to attend to the daemon within hira, and to reverence 
it sincerely. And reverence of the daemon consistB in keeping 
it pure from passion and thoughtlessneBS, and dieeatisfaution 
witn what comes from gods and men. For the things from 
tho gods merit veneration for their escellence; and the thingM 
from men should bo dear to ns by reason of kinship ; and 
sometimes oven, ia a manner, they move our pity by reason 
of men's ignontnco of good and bad ; this defect being nut 
loss than that which deprives us of the power of distingnishing 
things that ore white and black. 

14. Though thou shouldest be going to live three thousand 
years, and as many times ton thousand years, still remombir 
that no man loses any other life than this which he now lives, 
nor lives any other than this which he now loses. Tlje 
longest and shortest are thus brought to tlio same. For tie 
present is the same to all, though that which perishes is ncit 
tho same ;| ' and so that which is lost appears to be a more 
moment. For a man cannot Iobo either the past or the 
future : for what a man ban not, bow can any one take this 
from him ? These two things then thou must bear iu mind ; 
tho one, that nil things from eternity are of Kke forms and 
come round in a circle, and that it makes no difference 
whether a man shaJl see the siime things during a hundred 
years or two hundred, or aji infinite time ; and the second, 

* Pindar ia the Theueiatus uf Plato. 

* See Gotakcr's note. 
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that the longest liver and he who will die soonest lose just 
the same. For the present is the only thing of which a man 
can he deprived, if it is true that this is the only thing which 
he has, and that a man cannot lose a thing if he has it not 

15. Eemember that all is opinion. For what was said hy 
the Oynic Monimus is manifest : and manifest too is the use 
of what was said, if a man receives what may be got out of it 
AS far as it is true. 

16. The soul of man does violence to itself, first of all, 
when it becomes an abscess and, as it were, a tumour on the 
universe, so far as it can. For to be vexed at anything which 
happens is a separation of ourselves from nature, in some 
part of which the natures of all other things are contained. 
In the next place, the soul does violence to itself when it 
turns away from any man, or even moves towards him with 
the intention of injuring, such as are the souls of those who 
are angry. In the third place, the soul does violence to 
itself when it is overpowered by pleasure or by pain. 
Fourthly, when it plays a part, and does or says anything in- 
sincerely and untruly. Fifthly, when it allows any act of its 
own and any movement to be without an aim, and does any- 
thing thoughtlessly and without considering what it is, it 
being right that even the smallest things be done with 
reference to an end ; and the end of rational animals is to 
follow the reason and the law of the most ancient city and 
polity, 

17. Of human life the time is a pointy and the substance 
is in a flux, and the perception dull, and the composition of 
the whole body subject to putrefaction, and the soul a whirl, 
and fortune hard to divine, and fame a thing devoid of judg- 
ment. And, to say all in a word, everything which belongs 
to the body is a stream, and what belongs to the soul is a 
dream and vapour, and life is a warfare and a stranger's so- 
journ, and after-fame is oblivion. What then is that which 
is able to conduct a man? One thing and only one, phi- 
losophy. But this consists in keeping the daemon within a 
<uan &ee from violence and unhanned| superior to pains and 
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pleasures, doing nothing withput a purpose, nor yet falsely 
and with hypocrisy, not feeling the need of another man'p 
doing or not doing anything ; and besides, accepting all that 
happens, and all that is allotted, as coming from thence, 
whereyer it is, from whence he himself came ; and, finally, 
waiting for death with a cheerful mind, as being nothing else 
than a dissolution of the elements of which eyory living being 
is compounded. But if there is no harm to the elements 
themselves in each continually changing into another, why 
should a man have any apprehension about the change and 
dissolution of all the elements? For it is according to 
nature, and nothing is evil which is according to naturo. 
This in Oamuntum/ 

7 Oarniintam was a town of Pannonia, on the south side of the Danube, 
about thirty miles east of Yindobona (Vienna). Qrodos (vu. 15) and 
Entvopins (vm. 13) say that Antoninus remained three yeaxs at Car- 
Duntum during his war with the MaroomaDDi 
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WE ought to consider not only that our lifo is doily 
wasting away and a smaller part of it is left, but 
another thing also must be taken into the account, that if a 
man should Hyo longer, it is quite uncertain whether the 
understanding will still continue sufficient for the compre- 
hension of things, and retain the power of contemplation 
which strives to acquire the knowledge of the divine and the 
human. For if he shall begin to fall into dotage, perspiration 
and nutrition and imagination and appetite, and whatever 
else there is of the kind, will not fail; but the power of 
making use of ourselves, and filling up the measure of our 
duty, and clearly separating all appearances, and considering 
whether a man should now depart from life, and whatever 
else of the kind absolutely requires a disciplined reason, all 
this is already extinguished. We must make haste then, not 
only because we are doily nearer to death, but also because 
the conception of things and the understanding of them cease 
first. 

2. We ought to observe also that even the things which 
follow after the things which are produced according to 
nature contain something pleasing and attractive. For in- 
stance, when bread is baked some parts are split at the 
surfiuie, and these parts which thus open, and have a certain 
fiashion contrary to the purpose of the baker's art, are beau- 
tiful in a manner, and in a peculiar way excite a desire for 
eating. And again, figs, when they are quite ripe, gape open 
and in the ripe olives the very circumstance of their being 
near to rottenness adds a peculiar beauty to the fruit. And 
the ears of com bending down, and the lion's eycbrowSi and 
the foam which flows from the mouth of wild boars, and man^f 
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other thicgB — thongli they aro far from lieiag buautiiiil, if e 
man aLonld ozamuie them scverallj, — etill, bocanse they an 
conseqneat npon the thingB which are formed \ij nature, help 
to adorn them, and they please the mind; so that if a man 
ahould have a feeling and deeper insight ^ith reapcet to the 
things which are produced in the universe, there is hardly 
one of those which follow by way of consequence which will 
not seem to him to be in a manner diepoBcd so as to give 
pleaaore. And so ho will see even the real gaping jaws of 
wild beasts with no less ploasoro than those which painters 
and ecolptors show by imitation ; and in an old woroan and 
an old man he will be able to see a certain maturity and 
Gomclinesa ; and the attractive lovolinoGS of yoong persona 
he will be able to look on with chaste eyes ; and many snch 
things will present themselves, not pleasing to every man, 
but to him only who has become truly familiar with nature 
And her works. 

8. Hippocrates after curing many discoeos himself fell 
sick and died. The Chaldaei foretold the deaths of many, 
and then fate caught them too. Alexander, and Pompeius, 
and Caiua Caesar, after so often completely destroying whole 
ottios, and in battle cutting to pieces many ten thousands of 
cavalry and infantry, themBelvea too at last departed from 
life, HeraclituB, afW so many speculations on the conflagra- 
tion of the nnivBTse, was filled with water internally and 
died smeared all over with mud. And lice destroyed Do- 
jnocritus; and other lice killed Socrates. What means all 
this 7 Thou hast embarked, thou hast made the voyage, thou 
art come to shore; get out. If indeed to another life, there 
is no want of gods, not even there. But if to a state without 
sensation, thou wilt ccaso to bo hold by pains and plcoEurcs, 
and to he a slave to tho vessel, which is as much inferior as 
that which serves it is enperior rf for the one is intolli^joti 
ind deity ; the other is £arth and corruption. 

i. Do not waste the remainder of thy life in thoughts about 
others, when thou dost not refer thy thoaghts to some object 
of oommoa ntilify. For thon loeest tho opportunity of doing 
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Homething else when thou liast sach thoughts as these, What 
is such a person doing, and why, and what is he saying, and 
what is he thinking of, and what is he .contriving, and what- 
ever else of the kind makes us wander away irom the ob- 
servation of our own ruling power. We ought then to check 
in the series of our thoughts everything that is without a 
purpose and useless, but most of all the overcurious feeling 
and the malignant ; and a man should use himself to think 
of those things only about which if one should suddenly ask, 
What hast thou now in thy thoughts ? with perfect openness 
thou mightest immediately answer, This or That ; so that 
from thy words it should be plain that everything in thee is 
simple and benevolent, and such as befits a social animal, and 
'^ne that cares not for thoughts about pleasure or sensual 
enjoyments at aU, nor has any rivalry or envy and suspicion, 
or anything else for which thou wouldst blush if thou shouldst 
say that thou hadst it in thy mind. For the man who is such 
and no longer delays being among the number of the best, is 
like a priest and minister of the gods, using too the [deity] 
which is planted within him, which makes the man uncon- 
taminated by pleasure, unharmed by any pain, untouched by 
any insult, feeling no wrong, a fighter in the noblest fight, 
one who cannot be overpowered by any passion, dyed deep 
with justice, accepting with all his soul everything which 
happens and is assigned to him as his portion ; and not often, 
nor yet without great necessity and for the general interest, 
imagining what another says, or does, or thinks. For it is 
only what belongs to himself that he makes the matter for 
his activity; and he constantly thinks of that which is 
allotted to himself out of the sum total of things, and he 
makes his own acts fair, and he is persuaded that his own 
portion is good. For the lot Which is assigned to each man 
is carried along with him and carries him along with it| 
And he remembers also that every rational animal is his 
kinsman, and that to care for all men is according to man's 
nature ; and a man should hold on to the opinion not of all, 
but of those only who confessedly live aooording to natura 
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But BS to thoae who live not bo, bo olwajs boarB in minj 
what kind of men they are both at bomo and from boma, botb 
by nigbt and by day, and what they are, and with what men 
tbey live an impnio life. Accordingly, be does not value at 
ftU the praise which comoB from sucb men, sinco tbey are not 
oven BBtieGed witb tbemselves. 

6. Labour not nnwillingly, nor without regard to the com- 
mon interest, nor without dno consideration, nor mth dis- 
traction ; nor let studied ornament set off thy tbcugbts, 
and be not either a man of many words, or busy about too 
many thingfi. And further, let the deity which is in thee bo 
the guardian of a living being, manly and of ripo ago, and 
engaged in matter political, and a Boman, and a ruler, who 
has tahen bis post like a man waiting for the signal widch 
Buramons bim from life, and ready to go, having nood 
neither of oath nor of any man's testimony. Be cboorfiil 
also, and seek not external help nor the tranquillity which 
othera give. A man then must stand erect, not be kept erect 
by others, 

6. If thou findest in human life anything bettor than justieOj 
truth, temperance, fortitude, and, in a word, anything better 
than thy own mind's self-satiafoction in the things nhioh it 
enables thee to do according to right reason, and in the con- 
dition that is assigned to thee without thy own choice ; if, 1 
say, thou seest anything better than this, turn to it with all 
thy sonl, and enjoy that which thou hast found to be the best. 
But if nothing appears to be bettor than the deity which is 
planted in thee, which has subjected to itself all thy appetites, 
and carefully examines all the impressions, and, as Bocratos 
said, has detached itself from the persuasions of sense, and 
has submitted itself to the gods, and cares for mankind ; if 
thou findest everything else snmller and of Jess value than 
this, give place to nothing else, for if thou dost once diverge 
and incline to it, thou wilt no longer without distraction be 
able to give the preference to that good thing which is thy 
proper possession and thy own; for it is not right that any- 
ibiiig of any other kind, luob u praise &om tho many, or 
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power, or cujoymont of pleasure, should come into competition 
with that which is rationally and politically [or, practically] 
good. All these things, even though they may seem to adapt 
themselYCS [to the better things] in a small degree, obtain 
the superiority all at once, and carry us away. But do thou, 
I say, simply and freely choose the better, and hold to it. — 
But that which is useful is the better. — ^Well then, if it is 
useful to thee as a rational being, keep to it ; but if it is only 
useful to thee as an animal, say so, and maintain thy judgment 
without arrogance : only take care that thou makest the in- 
quiry by a sure method. 

7. Never yalue anything as profitable to thyself which 
shall compel thee to break thy promise, to lose thy self- 
respect, to hate any man, to suspect, to curse, to act the 
hypocrite, to desire anything which needs walls and curtains : 
for he who has preferred to everything else his own intelli- 
gence and daemon and the worship of its excellence, acts no 
tragic part, does not groan, will not need either solitude or 
much company ; and, what is chief of all, he will live with- 
out either pursuing or flying from [death] ;^ but whether lor 
a longer or a shorter time he shall have the soul inclosed in 
the body, he cares not at all : for even if he must depart 
immediately, he will go as readily as if he were going to do 
anything else which can be done with decency and order; 
taking care of this only all through life, that his tlioughts 
turn not away from anything which belongs to an intelligent 
animal and a member of a civil community. 

8. In the mind of one who is chastened and purified thou 
wiU find no corrupt matter, nor impurity, nor any sore skinned 
over. Nor is his life incomplete when fate overtakes him, as 
one may say of an actor who leaves the stage before ending 
and finishing the play. Besides, there is in him nothing 
servile, nor affected, nor too closely bound [to other things], 
nor yet detached' [from other things], nothing worthy of 
blame, nothing which seeks a hiding-place. 

9. Reverence the faculty which produces opinion. On 

Oomp. a. 8. > vm. 84. 
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this faculty it entirely depends whether there ehall exist in 
thy ruling part any opinion inconsistent with nature and the 
constitution of the rational animaL And this faculty promises 
freedom from hasty judgment, and friendship towards men, 
and obedience to the gods. 

10. Throwing away then all things, hold to these only 
which are few ; and besides bear in mind that every man lives 
only this present time, which is an indivisible point, and that 
all the rest of his life is either past or it is imcertain. Short 
then is the time which every man lives, and small the nook of 
the earth where he lives ; and short too the longest posthumous 
fame, and even this only continued by a succession of poor 
hiunan beings, who will very soon die, and who know not 
even themselves, much less him who died long ago. 

11. To the aids which have been mentioned let this one 
still be added : — Make for thyself a definition or description 
of the thing which is presented to thee, so as to see distinctly 
what kind of a thing it is in its substance, in its nudity, in its 
complete entirety, and tell thyself its proper name, and the 
Aames of the things of which it has been compounded, and 
into which it will be resolved. For nothing is so productive 
of elevation of mind as to be able to examine methodically and 
truly every object which is presented to thee in life, and 
always to look at things so as to see at the same time what 
kind of universe this is, and what kind of use everything 
performs in it, and what value everything has with reference 
to the whole, and what with reference to man, who is a citizen 
of the highest city, of which all other cities are like families ; 
what each thing is, and of what it is composed, and how long 
it is the natnro of this thing to endure which now makes an 
imprGT/sion on me, and what virtue I have need of with respect 
to it, such as gentleness, manliness, truth, fidelity, simplicity, 
contentment, and the rest. Wherefore, on every occasion a 
man should say : this comes from god ; and this is according 
to the apportionmentf and spinning of the thread of destiny, 
and such-like coincidence and chance ; and this is from one 
of the same stock, and a kinsman and partner, one who knows 
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not however what is according to his nature. But I know ; 
for this reason I behave towards him according to the natural 
law of fellowship with benevolence and justice. At the same 
time however in things indifferent' I attempt to ascertain the 
value of each. 

12. If then workest at that which is before thee, following 
right reason soriouslj, vigorously, calmly, without allowing 
anything else to distract thee, but keeping tliy divine part 
pure, as if thou shouldst be bound to give it back im- 
mediately ; if thou boldest to this, expecting nothing, fearing 
nothing, but satisfied with thy present activity according to 
nature, and with heroic truth in every word and sound which 
thou utterest, thou wilt live happy. And there is no man 
who is able to prevent this. 

13. As physicians have always their instruments and knives 
ready for cases which suddenly require their skill, so do thou 
have principles ready for the imderstanding of things divine 
and human, and for doing everything, even the smallest, with 
a recollection of the bond which unites the divine and human 
to one another. For neither wilt thou do anything well 
which pertains to man without at the same time having a 
reference to things divine ; nor the contrary. 

14. No longer wander at hazard; for neither wilt then 
read thy own memoirs,^ nor the acts of the ancient Eomans 
and Hellenes, and the selections from books which thou wast 
reserving for thy old age/ Hasten then to the end which 
thou hast before thee, and, throwing away idle hopes, como 
to thy own aid, if thou carest at all for thyself, while it is in 
thy power. 

15. They know not how many things are signified by the 
words stealing, sowing, buying, keeping quiet, seeing what 

' '* Est et horam quae media appellamus grande discrimon."— /Sene^o 
£p. 82. 

* ^irofAv^tiara I or memoranda, notes and tlie like. Ree i. 17. 

6 Oompare Fronto, n. 9 ; a letter of Marcus to Fronto, who was then 
oonsul : ** Feci tamen mihl per hos dies ezcerpta ex libris sexaginta lu 
quinquo tomis." But he sajs some of them were small books. 
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onglit to be done ; ibr this is not effected by the eyes^ but by 
another kind of vision. 

16. Body, soul, intelligence : to the body belong sensations, 
to the soul appetites, to the intelligence principles. To 
receive the impressions of forms by means of appearances 
P belongs even to animals ; to be pulled by the strings' of 

desire belongs both to wild beasts and to men who have made 
themselves into women, and to a Phalaris and a Nero : and to 
have the intelligence that guides to the things which appear 
suitable belongs also to those who do not believe in the gods, 
and who betray their country, and do their impure deeds 
when they have shut the doors. If then everything else is 
common to all that I have mentioned, there remains that 
which is peculiar to the good man, to be pleased and content 
with what happens, and with the thread which is spun for 
him ; and not to defile the divinity which is planted in his 
breast, nor disturb it by a crowd of images, but to preserve it 
tranquil, following it obediently as a god, neither saying any- 
thing contrary to the truth, nor doing anything contrary to 
justice. And if all men refuse to believe that he lives a 
simple, modest, and contented life, he is neither angry with 
any of them, nor does he deviate from the way which leads 
to the end of life, to which a man ought to come pure, 
tranquil, ready to depart, and without any compulsion perfectly 
reconciled to his lot. 

• Compare Plato, De Legibus, i. p. 614, oriravra rd rdOri, etc. ; and 
Antoninus, ii. 2; vii. 3; xu. 19. 
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IV. 

THAT wliich mles within, when it is according to nature, 
is so affected with respect to the events which happen, 
that it always easily adapts itself to that which is possible and 
is presented to it. For it requires no definite material, but it 
moves towards its purpose,' under certain conditions however ; 
and it makes a material for itself out of that which opposes 
it, as fire lays hold of what fiJls into it, by which a small 
light would have been extinguished : but when the fire is 
strong, it soon appropriates to itself the matter which is heaped 
on it, and consumes it, and rises higher by means of this 
very materiaL 

2. Let no act be done without a purpose, nor otherwise 
than according to the perfect principles of art. 

8. Men seek retreats for themselves, houses in the country, 
sea-shores, and mountains ; and thou too art wont to desire 
such things very much. But this is altogether a mark of the 
most common sort of men, for it is in thy power whenever 
thou shalt choose to retire into thyself. For nowhere either 
with more quiet or more freedom from trouble does a man 
retire than into his own soul, particularly when he has 
within him such thoughts that by looking into them he is 
immediately in perfect tranquillity ; and I affirm that tran- 
quillity is nothing else than the good ordering of the mind- 
Constantly then give to thyself this retreat, and renew 
thyself; and let thy principles be brief and fundamentals 
which, as soon as thou shalt recur to them, will be sufficient 
10 cleanse the soul completely, and to send thee back free horn 
all discontent with the things to which thou retumest. For 

> irpU rh ^yo^fitvat literally ** towards that which leads.'* The exact 
Intislation is doubtful. See Gatakefs note. 
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with what art thou dieoontented ? With tlio ladneaa of men t 
Booall to thy miud thie concIiLsioD, tiiat rational aaimals 
exist for one another, and that to onduro is a part of jastice, 
and that men do wrong iavolmitarily ; and consider how 
many already, after mutual enmity, auapicion, hatted, and 
fighting, have hcen stretched dead, reduced to ashes ; and be 
quiet at last. — But perhaps thoa art dissatiBfied with that 
which is assigned to thee out of the universe. — Becall to thjr 
recoEoctJon this altetnative ; either there is providence or 
atoms [fortuitous concnrronca of things] ; or rememher tbs 
arguments by which it has heen provod that the world is a 
kind of political community [and be quiet at last].— But 
perhaps corporeal things will still fasten upon thee. — Con- 
Bidor then further that the mind mingles not with the breath, 
whether moving gently or violently, when it has onco drawn 
itself apart and discovered its own power, and think also of 
all that thon hast heard and assented to about pain nad 
pleasure [and bo quiet at last]. — But perhaps the desire of 
the thing called lame will torment thee — See how soon 
everything is forgotten, and look at the chaos of infinite time 
on eaeh side of [the present], and the emptiness of applanse, 
and the changeahleness and want of judgment in those who 
pretend to give praise, and the narrowness of the spaco within 
which it is circumscribed [and be quiet at last]. For the 
whole earth is a point, and how small a nook in it is this thy 
dwelling, and how few aro thero in it, and what kind of 
people are they who will praise thee. 

This then remains : Remember to retire into this littlo 
territory ol thy own,* and above all do not distract or strain 
thyself, hut be free, and look at things as a man, as a human 
being, as a citizen, as a mortal. But among the things 
readiest to thy hand to which thou shalt turn, let thero be 
these, which aro two. One ia that things do not touch tlia 
soul, for they are external and remain immovable ; but our 
perturbations come only from the opinion which is within. 
The other is that nil these things, which thou seest, chango 
* XecDUl L ibito, notis qnam ait tibi carta Eupellei, — Feriiiu, IT. 53, 
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immedlaftdly and will no longer be ; and constantly bear ic 
mind bow many of these changes thou hast already witnessed; 
The universe is transformation : life is opinion. 

4. If our intellectual part is common, the reason also, in 
respect of which we are rational beings, is common : if this 
is so, common also is the reason which commands us what to 
do, and what not to do ; if this is so, there is a common law 
also ; if this is so, we are fellow-citizeus ; if this is ^o, we 
are members of some political community ; if this is so, the 
world is in a manner a state.' For of what other common 
political community will any one say that the whole human 
race are members? And from thence, from this common 
political community comes also our very intellectual faculty 
and reasoning faculty and our capacity for law ; or whence 
do they come ? For as my earthly part is a portion given to 
mo from certain earth, and that which is watery from another 
element, and that which is hot and fiery from some peculiar 
source (for nothing comes out of that which is nothing, as 
nothing also returns to non-existence), so also the intellectu'i] 
part comes from some source. 

5. Death is such as generation is, a mystery of nature ; 
composition out of the same elements, and a decomposition 
into the same ; and altogether not a thing of which any man 
should be ashamed, for it is not contrary to [the nature of] 
a reasonable animal, and not contrary to the reason of our 
constitution. 

6. It is natural that these things should be done by such 
persons, it is a matter of necessity ; and if a man will not 
have it so, he will not allow the fig-tree to have juice. But 
by all means bear this in mind, that within a very short 
time both thou and he will be dead ; and soon not even your 
names will be left behind. 

7. Take away thy opinion, and then there is taken away 
the complaint, '' I have been harmed." Take away the 
complaint, **I have been harmed," and the harm is taken 
away. 

* Gompare Goeio Ve L^bot, i. 7 . 
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8. That which dues uol tn&ko a. man wnree thtiu no tvas, 
also does not moke his life woree, nor doea it hRim him cithci 
from withont or from within. 

9. The natnro of that which ia [universally] HseM hue 
been compelled to do this. 

10. Coneider that everything ivhich happens, happens 
justly, and if thou obeervest carefully, thou wilt fiad it to be 
so. I do not say only with respect to the continuity of the 
series of things, but with respect to what is just, and as if it 
were done by one who assigns to each thing its toIuo. 
Ohserre then as thoa hast begun ; and whatever thuii doeet, 
do it in conjunction with this, the being good, and in the 
sense in which a man is properly understood to be good. 
Keep to this in every action. 

11. Do not have such an opinion of things as ho has wlio 
does thee wrong, or such as he wishes theo to have, hut look 
at them as they are in truth. 

12. A man should always have these two ndea In readi- 
ness ; the one, to do only whatever tho reason of the nding 
and legislating faculty may suggest for the use of men ; the 
other, to change thy opinion, if there is any one at liand who 
sets thee right and moves theo from any opinion. But this 
change of opinion must proceed only from a certain per- 
Buaeion, as of what is just or of common advantage, and tho 
lilto, not because it appears pleasant or brings reputation. 

13. Hast thou reason ? 1 have.— Why then dost not thou 
use it ? For if this does its own work, what else dost thou 
wish? 

14. lliou haet existed as a part. Thou shalt disappear in 
that which produced thee ; but rather thou shalt be received 
back into its seminal principle by transmutation. 

15. Many grains of frankincense on the same altar : one 
falls before, another falls after ; but it makes no difference. 

16. Within ten days thou wilt seem a god to those ta 
whom thou art now a beast and an ape, if thou wilt rctura 
to thy principles and the worship of reason, 

17. Do not act as if thou weit going to live ten tbouBand 
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years. Death liangs oyer thee. While thou liyest, while it 
is in thy power, be good. 

18. How mtich trouble he avoids who does not look to see 
what his neighbour says or does or thinks, but only to what 
he does himself, that it may be just and pure ; or as Agathon f 
says, look not round at i^e depraved monJs of others, but 
run straight along the line without deviating from it. 

19. He who has a vehement desire for posthumous fame 
does not consider that every one of those who remember him 
will himself also die very soon ; then again also they who 
have succeeded them, until the whole remembrance shall have 
been extinguished as it is transmitted through men who 
foolishly admire and perish. But suppose that those who 
will remember are even immortal, and that the remembrance 
will be immortal, what then is this to thee? And I say not 
what is it to the dead, but what is it to the living. What is 
praise, exceptf indeed so far as it hasf a certain utility? 
For thou now rejectest imseasonably the gift of nature, 
clinging to something else * * * f . 

20. Everything which is in any way beautiful is beautiful 
in itself, and terminates in itself, not having praise as part of 
itself. Neither worse then nor better is a thing made by 
being praised. I affirm this also of the things which are 
called beautiful by the vulgar, for example, material things 
and works of art. That which is really beautiful has no 
need of anything ; not more than law, not more than truth, 
not more than benevolence or modesty. Which of these 
things is beautiful because it is praised, or spoiled by being 
blamed ? Is such a thing as an emerald made worse than it 
was, if it is not praised ? or gold, ivory, purple, a lyre, a little 
knife, a flower, a shrub ? 

21. If souls continue to exist, how does the air contain 
them from eternity? — But how does the earth contain the 
bodies of those who have been buried from time so remote ? 
For as here the mutation of these bodies after a certain con- 
tinuance, whatever it may be, and their dissolution make 
room for other dead bodies ; so the souls which are removed 
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into the air after subaisting for some time rj-e trocsmnted 
ttnd diffused, and asBumo a fiery nature by being received 
jito tho eeminal intelUgonco of the universe, and iu tliia ivay 
make room for the fresh souls wliich come to dwell thpre. 
And this is the answer which a man might give on tha 
hypothesis of souls continuing to exist. Bat wo must not 
only think of the numher of bodies which are thus buried, 
but also of the numbor of animals which are daily eaten by 
na and the other animals. For what a number is consumed, 
and thus is a manner buried in tho bodies of those who feed 
on them? And nevertheless this earth receives them by 
reason of tho changes [of these bodies] into blood, and the 
transformations into tho aerial or the fiery element. 

What ia the investigatiott into the truth in this matter ? 
The division into that which is material and that which is 
the cause of form [the formal], (vn, 29.) 

22. Do not bo whirled about, but in every movement hnyo 
respect to jastice, and on the occasion of every impression 
maintain the faculty of comprehension [or understanding]. 

23. Everything harmonizea vrith me, which is harmonious 
to thee, Universe. Nothing for mo is too early nor too 
late, which is in due time for thee. Everything is fruit to 
mo which thy seasons bring, Nature : from thoe are all 
things, in thee are all things, to thee all things return. The 
poet says, Dear city of Cecrops ; and wilt not thou say. Dear 
city of Zens ? 

24. Occupy thyself with few things, saya the philosopher, 
if thou wouldst he tranquih — But congider if it would not bf 
better to say. Do what is necessary, and whatever the reason 
of the animal which is naturally social requires, and as it 
requires. For this brings not only the tranquillity which 
oomos from doing well, but also that which comes from doing 
few things. For the greatest part of what we say and do 
being unneceasary, if a man takea thia away, he will have 
more leieiire and less tmeasiness. Accordingly on every 
eocasion a man should aak himself Is this ono of the un- 
neoeoBKry things ? Now a man should take away not only 
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lumeoessary acts, but also unnecessary thoughts, for thus 
superfluous acts will not follow affcer. 

26. Try how the life of the good man suits thee, the life of 
him who is satisfied with his portion out of the whole, and 
satisfied with his own just acts and benevolent disposition. 

26. Hast thou seen those things? Look also at these. 
Do not disturb thyself. Make thyself all simplicity. Does 
any ono do wrong ? It is to himself that he does tho wrong. 
Has anything happened to thee ? Well ; out of the universe 
from the beginning everything which happens has bocn ap- 
portioned and spun out to thee. In a word, thy life is short. 
Thou must turn to profit the present by the aid of reason 
and justice. Be sober in thy relaxation. 

27. Either it is a well arranged universe^ or a chao» 
huddled together, but still a universe. But can a certain 
order subsist in thee, and disorder in the All ? And thii? too 
when all things are so separated and diffused and sym- 
pathetic. 

28. A black character, a womanish character, a stubborn 
character, bestial, childish, animal, stupid, counterfeit, scur- 
rilous, fraudulent, tyrannicaL 

29. H he is a stranger to the universe who does not know 
what is in it, no less is he a stranger who does not know what 
is going on in it. Ho is a runaway, who flies from social 
reason ; he is blind, who shuts the eyes of the understanding ; 
he is poor, who has need of another, and has not from himself 
all things which are useful for life. He is an abscess on tho 
universe who withdraws and separates himself from the 
reason of our common nature through being displeased with 
the things which happen, for the same nature produces this, 
and has produced thee too : he is a piece rent asunder from 
the state, who tears his own soul from that of reasonable 
animals, which is one. 

30. The one is a philosopher without a tunic, and the 
other without a book : here is another half naked : Bread 7 

* Antoninus here uses the word KStrnos Loth in the sense of tha 
DiBiverae and of Order ; and it it iifficnlt to express his meaning. 
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have not, ho says, and I abide by rcasoa — And I do not get 
this meana of living out of my Icarning.f and I abido [by my 
reoaon]. 

31. Love the art, poor na it may bo, which thoa tart 
leiirnod, and be content with it ; and pass through tho rest 
of life lito ono who has inti'usted to the goda with hia whole 
Boul nil that ho lias, malting thyself neither the tyrant uor 
tho slave of any man. 

32. Consider, for example, the times of Vespasian. Then 
^rilt SCO all tliese things, people marrying, bringing np child- 
ren, sick, dying, warring, feasting, trafficking, cultivating the 
gronnd, Mattering, obstinately arrogant, suspecting, plotting, 
wishing for some to die, grumbling about tho present, loving, 
heaping up treasure, desiring consulship, kingly power. Well 
then, that life of these people no longer exists at all. Again, 
remove to the times of Trajan. Again, all is the same. 
Their life too is gone. In like manner view also tho other 
epochs of time and of whole nations, and see how many after 
great efforts soon foil and were resolved into the elements. 
But chiefly thou shouldst think of those whom thou hast 
thyself kno^vu distracting thomaolvos about idle things, 
neglecting todo what was in accordance with their proper con- 
stitution, and to hold firmly to this and to bo content with it. 
And herein it is necessary to remember that the attention 
given to everything haa its proper value and proportion. For 
thus thou wilt not bo dissatisfied, if thou appliest thyself to 
Bmaller matters no further than ia fit. 

33. Tho words which were formerly familiar are now 
antiquated : so also the names of those who were famed of 
old, are now in a manner antiquated, Camillus, Caeso, Yolosue, 
Lconnatus, and a little after also Scipio and Cato, then Au~ 
gnstus, then also Hadrianna and Antoninus. For all things 
Boon pass away and become a mere tale, and complete 
oblivion soon buries them. And I say this of those who 
have Bhone in a wondrous way. For the rest, aa soon as 
they have breathed ont their breath, they are gone, and no 
man speaks of them. And, to conclnde the matter, what ii 
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even an eternal remembrance? A more nothing. What 
then is that about which we ought to employ our serious 
pains ? This one thing, thoughts just, and acts social, and 
words which never lie, and a disposition which gladly accepts 
all that happens, as necessary, as usual, as flowing from a 
principle and source of the same kind. 

34. Willingly give thyself up to Clotho [one of the fetes], 
allowing her to spin thy threadf into whatever things she 
pleases. 

35. Everything is only for a day, both that which remem- 
bers and that which is remembered. 

36. Observe constantly that all things take place by change, 
and accustom thyself to consider that the nature of the 
Universe loves nothing so much as to change the things 
which are and to make new things like them. For every- 
thing that exists is in a manner the seed of that which will 
be. But thou art thinking only of seeds which are cast 
into the earth or into a womb : but this is a very vulgar 
notion. 

37. Thou wilt soon die, and thou art not yet simple, nor 
free from perturbations, nor without suspicion of being hurt 
by externid things, nor kindly disposed towards all ; nor dost 
thou yet place wisdom only in acting justly. 

38. Examine men's ruling principles, even those of the 
wise, what kind of things they avoid, and what kind they 
pursue. 

39. What is evil to thee does not subsist in the ruling 
principle of another ; nor yet in any turning and mutation 
of thy corporeal covering. Where is it then ? It is in that 
part of thee in which subsists the power of forming opinions 
about evils. Let this power then not form [such] opinions, 
and all is well. And if that which is nearest to it, the poor 
body, is cut, burnt, filled with matter and rottenness, never- 
theless let the part which forms opinions about these things 
be quiet, that is, let it judge that nothing is either bad or 
good whidh can happen equally to the bad man and the good. 
For that which happens equally to \im who lives oontraxy 
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to nature and to him wlio lives according to nature, la noither 
Dccording to niiture nor contrary to nature. 

40. Constantlj regard the uniyerso as ono living being, 
haTiDg ono Eubstauce niiil one soul ; and observe how oil 
things have rcferouoo to one perception, the perception oi 
this one living being ; and bow nil things act with one movo- 
ment ; oud how all things are the co-operQting causes of all 
things wtich exist ; observe too tho continuous spinning t'l 
the thread and the contexture of tlie web. 

41. Thou art a little soul bearing about a corpse, as Epic- 
tctns used to say (i. c. 19). 

42. It is no evil for things to undergo change, and no good 
for things to subsist in consequence of change. 

43. Time is like a river made up of the events wlicb 
happen, anil a violent stream; for as seen as a thing has 
been seen, it is earned away, and another comes in its place, 
and this will be carried away too. 

44. Everything which hapi«ns is aa fttmi!ia,r and well 
known aa the rose in spring and the fruit in Bununer ; for 
such is disease, and death, and calumny, and treachery, and 
whatever else ilolights fools or vexes them. 

45. In tho series of things those which follow are always 
■ptly fitted to those which have gone before ; for this series 
is not like a mere enumeration of disjointed things, which 
has only a necossary sequence, hut it is a nitionnl conntctioQ : 
and OS all existing things are arranged together harmoniously, 
BO the things which come into existence exhibit no inero suc- 
cession, but a certain wonderful relationship, (vi. 33 ; vii. 9 ; 
vn, 75, note.) 

46. Always remember the saying of Heraclitus, that the 
death of earth is to become water, and the death of water is 
to become air, and the death of air is to become fire, oud 
reversely. And tliink too of him who forgets whither tho 
way leads, and that men quarrel with that with which they 
are most constantly in commnnien, tho reason which govemfl 
tlie tmiverse; and the things which they daily moot with 
seem to them strange ; and consider that we ought Lot to net 
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ftud sjieak as if wo were asleep, for even in sleep we seem to 
act and speak ; and thatf we ought not, like children who 
learn from their parents, simply to act and speak as wo have 
been taught, f 

47. If any god told thee that thou shalt die to-morrow, or 
certainly on the day after to-morrow, thou wouldst not care 
much whether it was on the third day or on the morrow, 
unless thou wast in the highest degree mean-spirited, — for 
how small is the difference ? — so think it no great thing to 
die after as many years as thou canst name rather than to- 
morrow. 

48. Think continually how many physicians are dead afiier 
often contracting their eyebrows over the sick; and how 
many astrologers after predicting with great pretensions the 
deaths of others ; and how many philosophers after endless 
discourses on death or immortality ; how many heroes after 
killing thousands ; and how many tyrants who have used 
their power over men's lives with terrible insolence as if they 
were immortal ; and how many cities are entirely dead, so to 
speak, Helice' and Pompeii and Herclanum, and others 
innumerable. Add to the reckoning all whom thou hast 
known, one after another. One man afber burying another 
has been laid out dead, and another buries him ; and all this 
in a short time. To conclude, always observe how ephemeral 
and worthless human things are, and what was yesterday a 
little mucus, to-morrow will be a mummy or ashes. Pass 
then through this little space of time conformably to nature, 
and end thy journey in content, just as an olive falls off when 
it is ripe, blessing nature who produced it, and thanking the 
tree on which it grew. 

49. Bo like the promontory against which the waves con- 
tinually break, but it stands firm and tames the fury of the 
water around it. 

Unhappy am I, because this has happened to me — ^Not rx\ 

» Ovid, Met. XV. 293 : 

Si quaeras Helioen et Barin Achaidas orboe^ 
Iiivcnics sub aquis. 
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but Hfljpy am I, though this has Iiappoued to me, becaiiao I 
continne &oo &om pain, neither crashed by the proscut nor 
feariog the futtiro. For eucIi a thing qb this might; have 
happened to every man ; hut every man would not have con- 
tinued free from pain on such (in occMion. Why then ia 
that rather a miefortuno than this a good fortune ? And doet 
thou in oU cases call that a man's mibfortuno, which is not a 
deviation from man's nature ? And docs a thing socm to 
thee to bo a deviation from man's nature, when it ia not 
contrary to tho \viU of mau'a nature ? Well, thou knowest 
tho will of uatm'e. Will then this which h&a happened 
prevent thee from being just, magnanimous, temperate, pru- 
dent, Bocnre against incongiderato opinions and falsehood; 
will it prevent thee from having modesty, freedom, and every- 
thing else, by tho presence of which man's nature obtains all 
that 18 its own ? Bemember too on every occasion which 
loads thee to vexation to apply this principle : not that this 
is a misfortune, but that to bear it nobly is good fortune. 

50. It is a vulgar, but still a nse^ help towards contempt 
of death, to pass in review those who have tenaciously stuck 
to life. What more then have they gained than those nho 
have died early ? Certainly they lio in their tombs some- 
where at last, Cadicianua, Fabins, Julianus, Lepidue, or any 
one else like them, who have carried out many to bo buried, 
and then wore carried out themselves. Altogether the in- 
terval is small [between birth and death] ; and consider with 
how much trouble, and in company with what sort of pooplo 
and in what a feeble body this interval is laboriously passed. 
Do not then consider life a thing of any value. f For look 
to the immensity of time behind thee, and to the time which 
is before thee, another boundless space. In this infinity then 
what is the difference between him who lives throe days and 
him who lives three generations?' 

* An allmion to Homer's Nestor vho was Imng at the war of Troy 
among tho third genemtioii. Ilka old Pair vith hia hiui<lrcd and ETty- 
tno years, sod some otbers in modem tlmca who have bcnten Fair by 
twecly 01 thirtyyeare.lf it i« troe; and yet they died at lost. Tlu 
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61. Always run to the short way ; and the short way is 
the natural : accordingly say and do everything in conformity 
with the soundest reason. For snch a purpose frees a man 
from trouble,! and warfare, and all artifice and ostentatious 
display. 

word is rpiytfnivtov in AntoniDUS. Kestor is named rpiyfyw by scone 
writers ; but here perhaps there is an allusion to Homer's Ttp'hvios lirK6Tu 
I94<rr»p, 
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V. 

IN tho morning when thou risest unwillingly, let fclii» 
thought be present — I am rising to the work of a human 
being. Why then am I dissatisfied if I am going to do the 
things for which I exist and for which I was brought into the 
world? Or have I been made for this, to lie in the bed- 
clothes and keep myself warm ? — But this is more pleasant — 
Dost thou exist then to take thy pleasure, and not at all for 
action or exertion ? Dost thou not see the little plants, tho 
little birds, the ants, the spiders, the bees working together 
to put in order their several parts of the universe ? And art 
thou unwilling to do the work of a human being, and dost 
thou not make haste to do that which is according to thy 
nature ? — But it is necessary to take rest also — It is neces- 
sary : however nature has fixed bounds to this too : she has 
fixed bounds both to eating and drinking, and yet thou goest 
beyond these bounds, beyond what is sufficient ; yet in thy 
acts it is not so, but thou stoppest short of what thou canst 
do. So thou lovest not thyself, for if thou didst, thou 
wouldst love thy nature and her will. But those who love 
their several arts exhaust themselves in working at them 
unwashed and without food ; but thou valucst thy own nature 
less than the turner values the turning art, or the dancer the 
dancing art, or the lover of money values his money, or the 
vainglorious man his little glory. And such men, when 
they have a violent affection to a thing, choose neither to 
eat nor to sleep rather than to perfect the things which they 
care for. But are the acts which concern society more vile in 
thy eyes and less worthy of thy labour ? 

2. How easy it is to repel and to wipe away every impres- 
sion which is troublesome or unsuitable, and immediately ic 
bo in all tranquillity. 
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3. Judge every word and deed which are according to 
nature to be fit for thee ; and be not diverted hy the blame 
which follows from any people nor by their words, but if a 
thing is good to be done or said, do not consider it unworthy 
of thee. For those persons have their peculiar leading 
principle and follow their peculiar movement ; which things 
do not thou regard, but go straight on, following thy own 
nature and the common nature ; and the way of both is one. 

4. I go through the things which happen according to 
nature until I shall fall and rest, breathing out my breath 
into that element out of which I daily draw it in, and falling 
upon that earth out of which my father collected the seed, 
.\nd my mother the blood, and my nurse the milk ; out of 
which during so many years I have been supplied with food 
and drink ; which bears me when I tread on it and abuse it 
for so many purposes. 

5. Thou sayest. Men cannot admire the sharpness of thy 
wits — Be it so : but there are many other things of which 
thou canst not say, I am not formed for them by nature. 
Show those qualities then which are altogether in thy power, 
sincerity, gravity, endurance of labour, aversion to pleasure, 
contentment with thy portion and with few things, benevo- 
lence, frankness, no love of superfluity, freedom from trifling 
magnanimity. Dost thou not see how many qualities thou 
art immediately able to exhibit, in which there is no excuse of 
natural incapacity and unfitness, and yet thou still remaincst 
voluntarily below the mark ? or art thou compelled through 
being defectively furnished by nature to murmur, and to be 
stingy, and to flatter, and to find fault with thy poor body, and 
to try to please men, and to make great display, and to be so 
restless in thy mind ? No by the gods : but thou mightest 
have been delivered from these things long ago. Only if ^in 
truth thou canst be charged with being rather slow and dull 
of comprehension, thou must exert thyself about this also, not 
neglecting it nor yet taking pleasure in thy dulness. 

6. One man, when he has done a service to another, i£ 
ready to aet it down to his account as a flavour conferred 
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AnoUier is not ready to do this, bat still in his own mind he 
thinks of the man as his debtor, and he knows what be hu 
done. A third in a manner does not even know what bo baa 
done, bnt bo is like a vino which has produced grapes, and 
seeks for nothing more after it has once produced its proper 
fruit. As a borao wbou he bas run, a dog when ho Laa 
tracked tbe game, a bee when it bas made the honey, so a m 
when bo bas done a good act, does not call out far others to 
come and seo, but he goos onto another act, as a vine goes 
to produce again the grapes in soason — Must a man then be 
one of tbeBc, who in a manner act thus without observing it ? 
— Yes— But this very thing is nccossaiy, the obBervation of 
what a man is doing : for, it may bo said, it is characteristic 
of the social animal to perceive that be is working in a social 
manner, 'and indeed to wish that bis social partucr also should 
perceive it— It is true what thon sayest, but tbou dost not 
rightly understand what is now said ; and for this reason thou 
wilt become one of those of whom I apoko before, for even 
thoy aro misled by a certain show of reason. But if thou 
wilt choose to understand the meaning of what is said, do not 
fear that for tbia reason thou wilt omit any social act. 

7. A prayer of the Athenians; Bain, rain, O dear Zeus, 
down on tbe ploughed fields of tbe Athenians and on tbo 
plains.— In truth wo ought not to pray at all, or wo ought to 
pray in this simple and noble fashion. 

8. Just as we must understand when it is said, That 
Aesculapius preecribod to this man horse-eiorciso, or bathing 
in cold water or going without shoes ; so wo must understand 
it when it is soid. That tbe nature of the universe prescribed 
to this man disease or mutilation or loss or anything else of 
tbe kind. For in tbe first case Prescribed means something 
like this : he prescribed tbia for this man as a thing adapted 
to procure health ; and in the second case it means. That 
which happens' to [or, suits] every man is fixed in a mannei 
tea him suitably to his destiny. For this is what we uieoa 

' In tbli lection there is a piny on tbo TncBnlng of (ni)iBalnir. 
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when we say that things are suitable to ns, as the workmen 
Bay of squfured stones in walls or the pyramids, that they are 
suitable, when they fit them to one another in some kind of 
connection. For there is altogether one fitness [harmony]. 
And as the nniverse is made up out of all bodies to be such a 
body as it is, so out of all existing causes necessity [destiny] 
is made up to be such a cause as it is. And even those who 
are completely ignorant understand what I mean, for they 
say. It [necessity, destiny] brought this to such a person.— 
This then was brought and this was prescribed to him. Let 
us then receive these things, as well as those which Aescu- 
lapius prescribes. Many as a matter of course even among 
his prescriptions are disagreeable, but we accept them in the 
hope of health. Let the perfecting and accomplishment of 
the things, which the common nature judges to bo good, be 
judged by thee to be of the same kind as thy health. And so 
accept everything which happens, even if it seem disagree- 
able, because it leads to this, to the health of the universe and 
to the prosperity and felicity of Zeus [the universe]. For he 
would not have brought on any man what ho has brought, if 
it were not useful for the whole. Neither*does the nature of 
anything, whatever it may be, cause anything which* is not 
suitable to that which is directed by it. For two reasons 
then it is right to be content with that which happens to 
thee; the one, because it was done for thee and prescribed for 
thee, and in a manner had reference to thee, originally from 
the most ancient causes spun with thy destiny ; and the other, 
because even that which comes severally to every man is to 
the power which administers the universe a cause of felidty 
and perfection, nay even of its very continuance. For the 
integrity of the whole is mutilated, if thou cuttest off any- 
thing whatever from the conjunction and the continuity either 
of the parts or of the causes. And thou dost cut off, as far as 
it is in thy power, when thou art dissatisfied, and in a manner 
triest to put anything out of the way. 

9. Be not disgusted, nor discouraged, nor dissatisfied, ii 
ttiou dost not succeed in doing everything according to right 
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priuciplea hut when thou hflst failed, rctnrn bnck agitin, nnd 
be content if the greater part of what thou doest is consistoat 
with man's nntiU'O, and love this to which thou returnotst; 
and do not return to philosophy as if she were a niastor, bnt 
act like those who have sore cyoa and apply a bit of spongo 
and egg, or as anotlier applies a plaster, or drenching with 
water. For thus thou wilt not fail tof obey reason, and thou 
wilt repose in it. And remember that philosophy requires 
only the things which tliy nature requires ; but thoa wouldst 
have Bomcthing else which ia not according to nature — It may 
be objected. Why wlint ia more agreeable than this [which 1 
am doing]? — But ia not this the very reason why pleasure 
deceives ua? And consider if magnanimity, freedom, aim- 
plicity, equanimity, piety, are not more agreeable. For 
what is more agreeable than wisdom itself, when thou 
thinkest of the security and the happy course of oil things 
which depend on the faculty of understanding and know- 
ledge ? 

lO. Things are in such a kind of cnvelopcment that they 
haye seemed to philosophers, not a few nor those common 
philoaophera, altogether unintelligible ; nay even to the 
Stoics themselves they seem difficult to understand. And all 
our assent ia changeable ; for whore ia the man who never 
changes? Carry thy thoughts then to the objects themsclvea, 
and consider how short-lived they arc and worthless, and that 
they may bo in the posseaaion of a filthy wretch or a whore 
or a robbor. Then tarn to the morals of thoBO who live with 
thee, aad it is hardly possible to endure even the most 
agreeable of them, to say nothing of a man being hardly 
able to endure himself. In such darkness then and dirt and 
in BO constant a flux both of substance and of time, and of 
motion and of things moved, what there ia worth being 
highly prized or even an object of seriona pursuit, I cannot 
imagine. But on the contrary it ia a man's duty to comfort 
himself, and to wait for the natural dissolution and not io be 
vexed at the delay, but to rest in these principles only : tha 
one, that nothing will happen to me which ia not conformable 
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to the nature of tho tmiyerse ; and the other, that it is in mj 
power never to act contrary to my god and daemon : for there 
is no man who will compel me to this. 

11. Ahont what am I now employing my own soul ? On 
every occasion I must ask myself this question, and inquire, 
what have I now in this part of me which they call the ruling 
principle? and whoso soul have I now ? that of a child, or of 
a young man, or of a feeble woman, or of a tyrant, or of a 
domestic animal, or of a wild beast ? 

12. What kind of things those are which appear good to 
the many, we may learn even from this. For if any man 
should conceive certain things as being really good, such as 
prudence, temperance, justice, fortitude, he would not after 
having first conceived these endure to listen to anythingf 
which should not be in harmony with what is really good.f 
But if a man has first conceived as good the things which appear 
to the many to be good, he will listen and readily receive as 
very applicable that which was said by the comic writer. 
fThus even the many perceive the difference.t For were it 
not so, this saying would not offend and would not be rejected 
[in the first case], while we receive it when it is said of 
wealth, and of the means which further luxury and fame, as 
said fitly and wittily. Gk) on then and ask if we should value 
and think those things to be good, to which after their first 
conception in the mind the words of the comic writer might 
be aptly applied — ^that ho who has them, through pure 
abundance has not a place to ease himself in. 

13. I am composed of the formal and the material ; and 
neither of them will perish into non-existence, as neither of 
them came into existence out of non-existence. Every part 
of me then will be reduced by change into some part of the 
universe, and that again will change into another part of the 
universe, and so on for ever. And by consequence of such a 
change I too exist, and those who begot me, and so on for 
ever in the other direction. For nothing hinders us from 
saying so, even if the universe is administered according to 
definite periods [of revolution J. 
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11. RaoBoa and the rGoaoiuag art [philosophy] tK poWei» 
which aro sufficient for themeelTce and for their own woaks. 
Thay movo thco fiom a first principle which is their own, 
and they moke their way to the end which is proposed to 
them; and this is the reason why sach acts are named 
OatorthileoiB or right actB, which word signifios that they 
proceed by the right road. 

15. None of thcRo things onght to bo eolith a moo's, which 
ia not belong to a man, as man. They are not required of a 
man, nor docs man's nature promise them, nor are tbey the 
iiieaus of man's nattiro atbtiiiing its end. Neither then dooe 
tlio end of man lie in these tbiogg, nor j'ct that which aids 
b) the nccoiupHsIirnont of this end, and that which aids towards 
this end is that which is good. Besides, if any of theee things 
did bolong to man, it wonld not bo right for a roan to despise 
tiium and to set himself against them ; nor would a man bo 
worthy of praiso who showed that he did not want these 
things, nor would ho who stinted himself in any of them bo 
good, if indeed these things were good. But now the more 
of tbeeo things a man deprives himself of^ or of other things 
like them, or oven when he is dejirived of any of them, the 
more patiently ho ondnrcs the loss, just in the same degree 
he is a better man. 

16. Such OS aro thy habitual tlioughte, such also will bo 
the character of thy mind; for the sonl is dyed by the 
thoughts. Dye it then with a continuous series of suub 
thoughts as these : for instance, that where a man con live, 
tiiero he can also live well. But be must live in a palace; — 
well then, ho can also live well in a palace. And again, con- 
sider that for whatever purpose each thing has been con- 
stituted, for this it has been constituted, and towards this it 
is carried ; and its end is in that towards wliich it is carried ; 
and whore the end is, thoro also is the advantage and the 
good of oach thing. Now the good for the reesooablo animal 
is society ; for that we are made for society has been shown 
above.' Is it net plain that the inferior exist for the soke of 
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the superior ? but the things whioh have life are superior to 
those which have not life, and of those which have life the 
superior are those which have reason. 

17. To seek what is impossible is madness : and it is im- 
possible that the bad should not do something of this kind. 

18. Nothing happens to any man which he is not formed 
by nature to bear. The same things happen to another, and 
either because he does not see that they have happened or 
because he would show a great spirit he is firm and remains 
unharmed. It is a shame then that ignorance and conceit 
should be stronger than wisdom. 

19. Things themselves touch not the soul, not in the least 
degree ; nor have they admission to the soul, nor can they 
turn or move the soul : but the soul turns and moves itself 
alone, and whatever judgments it may think proper to make, 
such it makes for itself the things which present themselves 
to it. 

20. In one respect man is the nearest thing to me, so far 
as I must do good to men and endure them. But so far as 
some men make themselves obstacles to my proper acts, man 
becomes to me one of the things which are indifferent, no 
loss than the sun or wind or a wild beast. Now it is true 
that these may impede my action, but they are no impediments 
to my affects and disposition, which have the power of acting 
conditionally and changing : for the mind converts and 
changes every hindrance to its activity into an aid ; and so 
that which is a hindrance is. made a furtherance to an act ; 
and that which is an obstacle on the road helps us pn this 
road. 

21. Eeverence that which is best in the universe ; and this 
is that which makes use of all things and directs all things. 
And in like manner also reverence that which is best in 
thyseK; and this is of the same kind as that. For in thyself 
also, that whioh makes use of everything else, is thisj and thy 
life is directed by this. 

22. That whidi does no harm to the state, does no harm to 
Iho oiliMiu In the case of every appearance of harm applj 
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&3B rule , if the Btate is not harmed by this, neither am I 
hwrned. Bnt if the state is harmed, thon must not bo angry 
with him who does harm to the etatc. Bhow him nhere bia 
error is. 

23. Often think of the rapidity with which things pass by 
and disappear, both the tHiigs which arc and the things 
which are produced. For Bnbetanco is like a river in a con- 
tinoal flow, and the activities of things are in constant ciumge, 
and the causes work in infinite varieties ; and there is hardly 
anything which stands Etill. And consider this which is 
near to thee, this boundless abyss of the past and of the fatnre 
in which all things disappear. How then is he not a fool 
who 13 pnfTed np with such things or plagacd about them and 
makes himself miserable? fur they vex him only for a tim^ 
and a short time. 

24. Think of the univorEsl snbstsnco, of which thou hast a 
rery small portion ; and of Bsivcrsal time, of which a short 
■nd indivisible interval has been assigned to thee ; and of 
that which is fixed by destiny, and how Bmn.n a part of it 
thou art. 

25. Docs another do me wrong ? Lot him look to it. Ha 
has his own disposition, his own activity. I now have what 
the tmiversal nature wills me to have ; and I do what my 
nature now wills me to do, 

26. Let the part of thy eoul which leads and governs bo 
undisturbed by tho movements in the flesh, ivhothcr of 
pleasure or of pain ; and let it not unite with them, but lot 
it circumscribe itself and limit those afiects to their parts. 
But when these affects rise up to the mind by virtue of that 
other sympathy that naturally exists in a body which is all 
one, then thou must not strive to resist the eonsation, for it 
is natural : but let not the ruling port of itself add to tho 
sensation the opinion that it is either good or bod. 

27. Live with the gods. And he does livo with the goda 
who constantly shows to them that his own soul is satisfied 
with that which is assigned to him, and that it does all that 
the daemon wishes, wh'!eh Zeus hath given to every man fut 
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Lis gnardian and guide, a portion of himself. And this is 
every man's miderstanding and reason. 

28. Art thou angry with him whose arm-pits stink ? art 
thou angry with him whose mouth smells foul ? What good 
will this anger do thee ? He has such a mouth, he has such 
arm-pits : it is necessary that such an emanation must come 
from such things — ^but the man has reason, it will be said, 
and he is able, if he takes pains, to discover wherein he 
oflfends — ^I wish thee well of thy discovery. Well then, and 
thou hast reason : by thy rational faculty stir up his rational 
faculty ; show him his error, admonish him. For if he listens, 
thou wilt cure him, and there is no need of anger, [f Neither 
tragic actor nor whore.f ]* 

29. As thou intendest to live when thou art gone out, * * 
BO it is in thy power to live here. But if men do not permit 
thee, then get away out of life, yet so as if thou wert suffering 
no harm. The house is smoky, and I quit it.* Why dost 
thou think that this is any trouble ? But so long as nothing 
of the kind drives me out, I remain, am free, and no man 
shall hinder me from doing what I choose ; and 1 choose to 
do what is according to the nature of the rational and social 
animal. 

80. The intelligence of the universe is social. Accordingly 
it has made the inferior things for the sake of the superior, 
and it has fitted the superior to one another. Thou seest 
how it has subordinated, co-ordinated and assigned to every- 
thing its proper portion, and has brought together into concord 
with one another the things which are the best. 

31. How hast thou behaved hitherto to the gods, th^ 
parents, brethren, children, teachers, to those who looked 
after thy infancy, to thy friends, kinsfolk, to thy slaves? 

s This is imperfect or cormpt, or both. There is also something 
wrong or incomplete in the beginning of S. 29, where he says &s i^€\eii>y 
(gv ticufog, which Gkktaker translates " as if thou ^A'ast about to quit 
life :" but we cannot translate l(€A.0c6y in that way. Other translations 
are not much more satisfactory. I have translated it literally and left 
it imperfect. 

« Epictetas, i. 25. 1& 
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CoiiBidoF if thuu Iiost hi^orto facliaTod to all in Buch n way 
that this Duty be said of thee : 

Ncivcr has vmnged & ciaa in deed cr word. 
And (xXL to recollection both how many things thou hast 
passed through, and how many things then hast been able to 
endure : and that the history of thy lifG is now complete and 
thy Beivieo is endod : and how many beautiful things thon 
hast seen: and how many pleasures and pains thou hast 
despised ; and bow many things called honourable thon hast 
Hpumod ; and to how many ill-minded folks thou hast shown 
a kind disposition. 

32. Why do unskilled and ignorant souls disturb him who 
has skill and knowledge? What soul then has skill and 
knowledge ? That which knows beginning and end, and 
knows the reason which porvadea all subBtimce and through 
all time by fixed periods [revolutions] administers tha 
universe. 

33. Soon, very soon, thou wilt bo ashes, or a skeleton, and 
either a name or not even a name ; but name is sound and 
echo. And the things which are much valued in lifo are 
empty and rotten and trifling, and [likej little doga biting 
one another, and little children quarrelling, laughing, and 
thon straightway weeping. But fidelity and modesty and 
justice and truth are fled 
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What then is there which still detains thee here ? if the 
objects of sense are easily changed and never stand still, and 
the organs of perception are dull and easily receive false 
impressions ; and the poor soul itself is an exhalation &om 
blood. But to have good roputo amidst such a world as this 
is an empty thing. Why then doat thou not wait in trac 
quillityfor thy end, whether it is estinetion or removal to 
another state ? And until that time oomoa, what is sufficient ? 
Why, what clso than to venerate the gods and bless then^ 
and to do good to men, and to practise toleranoe and self* 
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xeBtraint ;* but as to eyeryihing which is beyond the limits 
of the poor flesh and breath, to remember that this is neither 
thine nor in thy power. 

84. Thoa oanst pass thy life in an equable flow of hap- 
piness, if thou canst go by the right way, and think and act 
in the right way. These two things are common both to tho 
soul of god and to the soul of man, and to the soul of eyery 
rational being, not to be hindered by another ; and to hold 
good to consist in the disposition to justice and the practice 
of it, and in this to let thy desire find its termination. 

35. If this is neither my own badness, nor an effect of my 
own badness, and the common weal is not injured, why am I 
troubled about it? and what is the harm to the common 
weal? 

86. Do not be carried along inconsiderately by the appear- 
ance of things, but give help [to all] according to thy ability 
and their fitness ; and if they should have sustained loss in 
matters which are indifferent, do not imagine this to be a 
damage. For it is a bad habit. But as the old man, when 
he went away, asked back his foster-child's top, remembering 
that it was a top, so do thou in this case also. 

When thou furt calling out on the Bostra, hast thou for- 
gotten, man, what these things are? — Tes; but they are 
objects of great concern to these people — wilt thou too then 
be made a fool for these things ?— I was once a fortunate 
man, but I lost it, I know not how. — But fortunate means 
that a man has assigned to himself a good fortune : and a 
good fortune is good disposition of the soul, good emotions, 
good actions.* 

• This is the Stoic precept Mxov koX ikicixov. The first part teaches 
us to be content with men and things as Uiey are. The second part 
teaches us the virtue of self-restraint, or the goyemment of our passions. 

* This section is unintelligible. Many of the words may be corrupt, 
and tho general purport of the section cannot be discoyered. Perhaps 
■eyeral things haye been improperly joined in one section. I haye 
tianslated it nearly literally. Different translators give the seoticMi a 

different turn, and the critics haye tried to merd what they camiot 
understand* 
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VI. 

THE substance of the universe is obedient and compliant ; 
and the reason which governs it has in itself no cause 
for doing evil, for it has no malice, nor does it do evil to 
anything, nor is anything harmed by it. But all things are 
made and perfected according to this reason. 

2. Let it make no difference to thee whether thou art cold 
or warm, if thou art doing thy duty ; and whether thou art 
drowsy or satisfied with sleep ; and whether ill-spoken of or 
praised ; and whether dying or doing something else. For 
it is one of the acts of life, this act by which we die : it iu 
sufficient then in this act also to do well what we have in 
hand. (vi. 22, 28.) 

3. Look within. Let neither the peculiar quality of any- 
thing nor its value escape thee. 

4. All existing things soon change, and they will either 
be reduced to vapour, if indeed all' substance is oiie, or they 
will be dispersed. . " 

6. The reason which governs knows what its own disposi- 
tion is, aud what it does, and on what material it works. 

6. The best way of avenging thyself is not to become like 
[the wrong doer]. 

7. Take pleasure in one thing and rest in it, in passing 
from one social act to another social act, thinking of God. 

8. The ruling principle is that which rouses and turns 
itself, and while it makes itself such as it is and such as it 
wills to be, it also makes everything which happens appeal* to 
itself to be such as it wills. 

9. In conformity to the nature of the universe every single 
thing is accomplished, for certainly it is not in conformity 
to any other nature that each thing is accomplished, cither a 
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nature whicli externally compreliends this, or a nature which 
ii) comprehended within this nature, or a nature external and 
independent of this. (xi. 1, vi. 40, vin. 50.) 

10. The universe is either a confusion, and a mutual in- 
volution of things, and a dispersion ; or it is unity and order 
and providence. If then it is th# former, why do I desire to 
tarry in a fortuitous comhination of things and such a dis- 
order ? and why do I care about anything else than how I 
shall at last become earth ? and why am I disturbed, for the 
dispersion of my elements will happen whatever I do. But 
if the other supposition is true, I venerate, and I am form, 
and I trust in him who governs, (rv. 27.) 

11. When thou hast been compelled by circumstances to 
be disturbed in a manner, quickly return to thyself and do 
not continue out of tune longer than the compulsion lasts ; 
f6r thou wilt have more mastery over the harmony by con- 
tinually recurring to it 

12. If thou hadst a step-mother and a mother at the same 
time, thou wouldst be dutiful to thy step-mother, but still thou 
wouldst constantly return to thy mother. Let the court and 
philosophy now be to thee step-mother and mother : return 
to philosophy frequently and repose in her, through whom 
what thou meetest with in the court appears to thee tolerable, 
and thou appearest tolerable in the court. 

13. When we have meat before us and such eatables, we 
receive the impression, that this is the dead body of a fish, 
and this is the dead body of a bird or of a pig; and 
again, that this Falemian is only a little grape juice, 
and this purple robe some, sheep's wool dyed with the 
blood of a shell-fish: such then are tkese impressions, 
and they reach the things themselves and penetrate thorn, 
and so we see what kind of things they are. Just in 
the same way .ought we to act all through life, and where 
there are things which appear most worthy of our approba- 
tion, we ought to lay them bare and look at their worthless- 
ness and strip them of all the words by which they are 
exalted. For outward show is a wonderful perverter of tha 
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reason, and wlion thou art mofit euro tliat thou art ouiployod 
giboat things worth thy paias, it ia theu that it cheats thee 
moat. Goneider thou what Crates eaye of Xenocratcs kimaelf. 

14. Most of tho things ivhich the multitude admire are 
rofencd to objects of tho most general kind, those which are 
held together by coieeion or natural organization, such as 
stones, wood, fig-trees, vines, olives. But those which ore 
ndmired by men, who are a little more ronsonahle, nro re- 
fori'cd to the things which are held together by a living 
principle, oa flocks, herds. Those which aro admired by 
men who are still more instructed aro tho things which are 
held together by a rational soul, not however a universal soul, 
but rational so far aa it is a soul skilled in some art, or expert 
in some other way, or eimply rational so far as it possesses a 
number of slaves. But ho who values a rational soul, a soul 
universal and fitted for political life, regards nothing else 
except this ; and above all things he keeps his soul in a con- 
dition and in an activity conformable to reason and social 
life, and he cooperates to this end with those who are of the 
same kind as himself. 

15. Some things are hurrying into existence, and othere 
are hurrying out of it ; and of that which is coming into 
exiatenco part is already extinguished. Motions and changes 
aro continually renewing the world, just els the uninterrupted 
course of time is always renewing tho infinite duration of 
ages. lu this floiving stream then, on which there is no 
abiding, what ia there of the things which hurry by on which 
a man would set a high price ? It would he just as if a man 
should foil in love with one of tho sparrows which fly by, 
bat it has already past out of sight. Something of this kind 
is the very life of every man, like the exhalation of tho blood 
and tho respiration of the air. For such as it is to Imva 
once drawn in the air and to have given it back, which we do 
every moment, just the same is it with the whole respiratory 
power, which thou didst receive at thy birth yesterday and 
the day before, to give it back to the element from which 
thou didst first draw it. 
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16. Neither is transpiration, as in plants, a thing to bo 
valued, nor respiration, as in domesticated animals and wild 
beasts, nor the recoiving of impressions by the appearances 
of things, nor being moved by desires as puppets by strings, 
nor assembling in herds, nor being nourished by food ; for 
this is just like the act of separating and parting with the 
useless part of our food. What then is worth being valued ? 
To be received with clapping of hands ? No. Neither must 
we value the clapping of tongues, for the praise which comes 
from the many is a clapping of tongues. Suppose then that 
then hast given up this worthless thing called fame, what 
remains that is worth valuing? This in my opinion, to 
move thyself and to restrain thyself in conformity to thy 
proper constitution, to which end both all employments and 
arts lead. For every art aims at this, that the thing which 
has been made should be adapted to the work for which it 
has been made ; and both the vine-planter who looks after 
the vine, and the horse-breaker, and he who trains the dog, 
seek this end. But the education and the teaching of youth 
aim at something. In this then is the value of the educa- 
tion and the teaching. And if this is well, thou wilt not 
seek anything else. Wilt thou not cease to value many 
other things too? Then thou wilt be neither free, nor 
sufficient for thy own happiness, nor without passion. For 
of necessity thou must be envious, jealous, and suspicious of 
those who can take away those things, and plot against those 
who have that which is valued by thee. Of necessity a man 
must be altogether in a state of perturbation who wants any 
of these things ; and besides, he must often find fault with tho 
gods. But to reverence and honour thy own mind will make 
thee content with thyself and in harmony with society, and 
in agreement with the gods, that is, praising all that they 
give and have ordered. 

17. Above, below, all around are the movements of the 
elements. But the motion of virtue is in none of these : it 
is something more divine, and advancing by a way hardly 
obierved it goes happily on its road. 
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18. How strangely men act. They will not praise those 
who are living at the same time and living with themselves ; 
but to be themselves praised by posterity, by those whom 
they have never seen or ever will see, this they set much 
value on. But this is very much the same as if thou shouldst 
be grieved because those who have lived before thee did not 
praise thee. 

19. If a thing is difficult to be accomplished by thyself, do 
not think that it is impossible for man : but if anything is 
possible for man and conformable to his nature, think that 
this can be attained by thyself too. 

20. In the gymnastic exercises suppose that a man has torn 
thee with his nails, and by dashing against thy head has 
inflicted a wound. Well, we neither show any signs of 
vexation, nor are we offended, nor do we suspect him after- 
wards as a treacherous fellow ; and yet we are on our guard 
against him, not however as an enemy, nor yet with sus- 
picion, but we quietly get out of his way. Something like 
this let thy behaviour be in all the other parts of life ; let us 
overlook many things in those who are like antagonists in 
the gymnasium. For it is in our power, as I said, to get 
out of the way, and to have no suspicion nor hatred. 

21. If any man is able to convince me and show me that I 
do not think or act right, I will gladly change ; for I seek 
the truth by wJiich no man was ever injured. But he is 
injured who abides in his error and ignorance. 

22. I do my duty : other things trouble me not ; for they 
are either things without life, or things without reason, or 
things that have rambled and know not the way. 

23. As to the animals which have no reason and generally 
all things and objects, do thou, since thou hast reason and 
they have none, make use of them with a generous and 
liberal spirit. But towards human beings, as they have 
reason, behave in a social spirit. And on all occasions call 
on the gods, and do not perplex thyself about the length of 
time in which thou shalt do this ; for oven three hours so 
spent are sufficient. 
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24. Alexander the Macedonian and his groom by death 
were brought to the same state ; for either they were received 
Among the same seminal principles of the universe, or they 
were alike dispersed among the atoms. 

25. Consider how many things in the same indivisible 
time take place in each of ns, things which concern the body 
and things which concern the soul : and so thou wilt not 
wonder if many more things, or rather all things. which 
come into existence in that which is the one and all» which 
we call Cosmos, exist in it at the same time. 

26. If any man should propose to thee the question, how 
the name Antoninus is written, wouldst thou with a straining 
of the voice utter each letter? What then if they grow 
angry, wilt thou be angry too ? Wilt thou not go on with 
composure and number every letter ? Just so then in this 
life also remember that every duty is made up of certain 
parts. These it is thy duty to observe and without being 
disturbed or showing anger towurds those who are angry 
with thee to go on thy way and finish that which is set be- 
fore thee. 

27. How cruel it is not to allow men to strive after the 
things which appear to them to be suitable to their nature 
and profitable I And yet in a manner thou dost not allow 
them to do tiui^ when thou art vexed because they do wrong; 
For they are Q^rtai^ly:- moved towards things because they 
suppose them to be suitable to their nature and profitable 
to them — ^But it is not so — Teach them then, and'iBhow them 
without being angry. ^ * -. 

28. Death is a cessation of the impressions dirongh:6ie 
senses, and of the pulling of the strings which move the 
appetites, and of the discursive movements of the thoughts, 
and of the service to the flesh, (n. 12.) 

29. It is a shame for the soul to be first to give way in this 
life, when thy body does not give way. 

80. Take care that thou art not made into a Caesar, that 
thou art not dyed with this dye; for such things happen. 
Keep thyself Uicn simple, good, pure, serious, free from 
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-affectation, a friend of jnstico, a woiehipper of the gods, Idn^ 
affectionate, BtreaDonB in all proper acts. Strive to continaa 
to be Bucli as pMloBoplif visbcd to make tliee. 
tlie gods, and help men. Short is life. There i 
fruit of this terrene life, a piona disposition and i 
Do everything ae a disciple of Antoninns. Bemember his 
constancy in every act which was conformable to reason, and 
his evenness in all things, and his piety, and the serenity of 
his conntenance, and his sweetness, and his disregard of 
Eanpty fame, and his efforts to nnderstand things ; and hoir 
ho would never let anything pass without having first most 
carefolly examined it and clearly nnderstood it ; and how he 
bore with those who blamed bim nnjnstly without blaming 
them in return; bow he did nothing in a hnrry; and bow be 
listened not to calnmnies, and bow eiact an examiner of 
manners and actions he was ; and not given to reproach 
people, nor timid, nor enapicions, nor a sophist ; and with 
bow little be was satisfied, snob as lodging, bed, dress, food, 
servants ; and how laborious and patient ; and bow be was 
able on account of bis sparing diet to hold out to the evening, 
not even requiring to relieve himself by any evacnationji 
except at the usual hour ; and his firmness and uniformity in 
his friendships ; and bow be tolerated freedom of speech in 
those who opposed his opinions; and the pleasure that he 
had when any man showed bim anything better ; and how 
religious be was without snperstition. Imitate all this that 
thou mayest have as good a oouscience, when thy last hour 
comes, as he bad. (l 16.) 

31. Betum to tby sober senses and call thyself back; and 
when thou hast roused thyself irota sleep and hast perceived 
that they were only dreams which troubled thee, now in tby 
waking bonrs look at these [the things about thee] as tbon 
didst look at those [the dreams]. 

32. I consist of a little body and a soul. Now to tMfl 
little body all things ase indifferent, for it is not able to 
perceive di&iences. But to the nnderstandmg those thingt 
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actiyity. Bat whatever things are the works of its ovm 
aotiyityy all these are in its power. And of these howeyer 
only those which are done with reference to the present; for 
as to the fatore and the past activities of the mind, even 
these are for the present indifferent. 

83. Neither the labour which the hand does nor that of 
the foot is contrary to nature, so long as the foot does the 
foot's work and the hand the hand's. So then neither to a 
man as a man is his labour contrary to nature, so long as it 
does the things of a man. But if ihe labour is not contrary 
to his nature, neither is it an evil to him. 

84. How many pleasures have been enjoyed by robbers, 
patricides, tyrants. 

85. Dost thou not see how the handicraftsmen accom« 
modate themselves up to a certain point to those who are not 
skilled in their craft, — ^nevertheless they cling to the reason 
I the principles] of their art and do not endure to depart from 
it? Is it not strange if the architect and the physician 
shall have more respect to the reason [the principles] of their 
own arts than man to his own reason, which is common to 
him and the gods? 

86. Asia, Europe are comers of the universe : all the sea 
a drop in the universe; Athos a little clod of the universe : 
all the present time is a point in eternity. All things are 
little, changeable, perishable. All things come from thence, 
from that universal ruling power either directly proceeding 
or by way of sequence. And accordingly the lion's gaping 
jaws, and that which is poisonous, and every harmful thing, 
as a thorn, as mud, are after-products of the grand and 
beautifuL Do not then imagine that they are of another 
kind from that which thou dost venerate, but form a just 
opinion of the source of all. (vn. 75.) 

87. He who has seen present things has seen all, both 
everything which has taken place from all eternity and 
everything which will be for time without end ; for all things 
are of one kin and of one form. 

88. Frequently consider the connection of all things in 
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the tmiverse and their relatioa to one onotlier. For in h 
maimer all things are implicated with one another, and all 
in this way are friendly to one another; for one thing comes 
in order after another, and this is by virtue of thof active 
moTomont and mutual cooBpiratioa and the unity of tho 
Bubstance. (is. I.) 

39. Adapt thyself to tha things with which thy lot baa 
been oaet : and the men among whom thou hast received thy 
portion, love them, but do it truly [sincerely]. 

40. Every instrument, tool, vessel, if it does that for 
which it bus been mode, is well, and yet he who made it is 
wot there. But in the thiuge which ore held together by 
nature there is within and there abides in them the power 
which made them ; wherefore the more is it fit to reverence 
this power, and to tiiink, that, if thou dost live and act 
according to its will, everything in thee is in conformity to 
intelligence. And thna also in the miiverae the things 
which belong to it are in oonformity to intelligence. 

41. Whatever of the things which are not within thy 
power thou shalt suppose to be good for thee or evil, it must 
of necessity bo that, if ench a bad thing befall thee or the 
loss of such a good thing, thou wilt blame the gods, and hate 
men too, those who are the cause of the misfortune or tha 
loss, or those who are suspected of being likely to bo the 
cause ; and indeed we do much injustice, becanso we malte 
a difforenee between these things [because we do not regard 
these things as indifferent|].' But if wo judge only those 
things which are in our power to bo good or had, there 
remains no reason either for finding fault with god or stand- 
ing in a hostile attitude to man.* 

42. Wo are all working together to one end, some with 
knowledge and design, and others without knowing what 

' Oataker tranBliiitca Qua, "because v/e atrive to get these thinga," 
eompotinK tlie neo oE Sia.'pipeaBai in v. 1, and ti. 27, and a. 38, 
wbere it appeara tliat liis reference Bbould be xi. ID. He maj be right 
in hia interpretation, bnt I donbl 

' Oioero, Db JJatnra Deorum, ni. S2. 
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they do ; as men also when they are asleep, of whom it is 
Heraclitns, I think, who says that they are labourers and co- 
operators in the things which take place in the nniyerse. 
But men co-operate after different fashions : and even those 
cooperate abundantly, who find fault with what happens and 
those who try to oppose it and to hinder it ; for the univers* 
had need even of such men as these. It remains then for 
thee to understand among what kind of workmen thou 
placest thyself; for he who rules all things will certainly 
make a right use of thee, and he will receive thee among 
some part of the co-operators and of those whose labours 
conduce to one end. But be not thou such a part as the mean 
and ridiculous verse in the play, which Chrysippus speaks of.' 

43. Does the sun undertake to do the work of the rain, or 
Aesculapius the work of the Fruit-bearer [the earth] ? And 
how is it with respect to each of the stars, are they not 
different and yet they work together to the same end ? 

44. If the gods have determined about me and about the 
things which must happen to me, they have determined well, 
for it is not easy even to imagine a deity without forethought; 
and as to doing me harm, why should they have any desire 
towards that ? for what advantage would result to them from 
this or to the whole, which is the special object of their pro- 
vidence? But if they have not determined about me 
individually, they have certainly determined about the 
whole at least, and the things which happen by way of 
sequence in this general arrangement I ought to accept with 
pleasure and to be content with them* But if they determine 
about nothing — ^which it is wicked to believe, or if we do 
believe it, let us neither sacrifice nor pray nor swear by them 
nor do anything else which we do as if the gods were present: 
and lived with us — ^but if however the gods determine about 
none of the things which concern ns, I am able to determine 
about myself, and I can inquire about that which is useful; 
ttnd that is useful to every man which is conformable to his 
own constitution and nature. But my nature is rational and 

' Plutarch, adversus Stoioos, c 14. 
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Booial ; and my city and countiy, so far as I am Antoninus, is 
Eome, but eo far aa I am a man, it is the world. The thinga 
then which are UBeful ta thc^o citieB ore alone useful to me. 

45. Whatovor happens to every man, this is for tho 
intereBt of the imiveraal : tMs might be eufficient. But further 
thod wilt observe this also as a general truth, if thou doat 
observe, that whatever is profitable to any man is profitable 
rIbo to other men. Bat let tho word profitable be taken here 
in the common sense as said of things of the middle kmi 
[neither good nor bad]. 

16. As it happens to thee in the amphitheatre and such 
places, that the continual sight of tho same things and the 
uniformity make the spectacle wearisome, so it ia in the 
whole of life ; for all things above, below, are the same and 
from tho some. How long tlien ? 

47. Think continually that all kinds of men and of all 
kinds of pursuits and of all nations are dead, so that thy 
thoughts come down even to Philistion and Phocbua and 
Origanion. Now torn thy thoughts to tho other kinds [of 
men]. To that place then we must removo, where there are 
BO many great oratoi-a, and so many noble philoBOphers, 
Eeraclitua, Pythagoras, Socrates ; so many heroes of former 
days, and so many generals after them, and tyrants ; besides 
these, Eiidoxua, HipparchuB, Archimedes, and other men of 
acute natural talents, great minds, lovers i)f labour, versatile, 
confident, mockers even of the perishable and ephemeral life 
of man, as Mcnippus and such as are like him. Ab to all 
these considor that tboy have long been in the dust. What 
harm then is this to them ; sod what to those whose names 
are altogether unknown ? One thing here is worth a groat 
deal, to pass thy life in truth and justice, with a benevolent 
disposition even to liars and unjust men. 

48. When thou wisbest to delight thyself, think of the 
virtues of those who live with thee ; for instance, the activity 
of one, and the modesty of another, and tke liberality of a 
third, and some other good quality of a fourth. For nothing 
delights BO much as tlie exunples of the virtues, when thej 
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ure exhibited in the morals of those who livo with ns and 
present themselves in abundance, as far as is possible. 
Wherefore we must keep them before us. 

49. Then art not dissatisfied, I suppose, because thou 
wei^ast only so many litrae and not three hundred. Be not 
dissatisfied then that thou must live only so many years and 
not more ; for as thou art satisfied with the amount of sub- 
stance which has been assigned to thee, so be content with the 
time. 

50. Let us try to persuade them [men]. But act even 
against their will, when the principles of justice lead that 
way. If however any man by using force stands in thy way, 
betake thyseK to contentment and tranquillity, and at the 
same time employ the hindrance towards the exercise of some 
other virtue ; and remem-Lier that thy attempt was with a 
reservation [conditionally], that thou didst not desire to do 
impossibilities. What then didst thou desire ? — Some such 
effort as this^— But thou attainest thy object, if the things to 
which thou wast moved are [not] accomplished.! 

51. He who loves fame considers another man's activity to 
be his own good ; and he who loves pleasure, his own sensa- 
tions ; but he who has understanding, considers his own acts 
to be his own good. 

52. It is in our power to have no opinion about a thing, and 
not to be disturbed in our soul ; for things themselves have 
no natural power to form our judgments. 

53. Accustom thyseK to attend carefully to what is said by 
another, and as much as it is possible, be in the speaker's 
mind. 

54. That which is not good for the swarm, neither is it 
good for the bee. 

55. If sailors abused the helmsman or the sick the doctor, 
would they listen to anybody else ; or how could the helms- 
man secure the safety of those in the ship or the doctor the 
health of those whom he attends ? 

56. How many together with whom I came into the world 
are already gone out of it* 
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57. To the janndioed honey tastes bitter, and to those bitten 
by mad dogs water canses fear; and ta little children the ball 
is a fine thing. Why then am I angry? Dost thou think 
that a fedse opinion has lees power than the bile in the 
jaundiced or the poison in him who is bitten by a mad dog ? 

68. No man will hinder thee from Hying according to the 
reason of thy own nature : nothing will happen to thee con- 
trary to the reason of the nniyersal natnre. 

59. What kind of people are those whom men wish to 
please, and for what objects, and by what kind of acts ? How 
soon will time coyer all things, and how many it has ooyerod 
already. 
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vn. 

WHAT is badnees? It is that whicli thou hast often 
seen. And on the occasion of everything which 
happens keep this in mind, that it is that which thon hast 
often seen. Everywhere np and down thou wilt find the same 
things, with which the old histories are filled, those of tho 
middle ages and those of our own day ; with which cities and 
houses are filled now. There is nothing new : all things are 
both familiar and short-lived. 

2. How can our principles become dead, unless the im- 
pressions [thoughts] which correspond to them are extin- 
guished ? But it is in thy power continuously to fan these 
thoughts into a flame. I can have that opinion about 
anything, which I ought to have. If I can, why am I 
disturbed ? The things which are external to my mind have 
no relation at all to my mind. — ^Let this be the state of thy 
affects, and thou standest erect. To recover thy life is in thy 
power. Look at things again as thou didst use to look at 
them ; for in this consists the recovery of thy life. 

3. The idle business of show, plays on the stage, flocks of 
sheep, herds, exercises with spears, a bone cast to little dogs, 
a bit of bread into fish-ponds, labourings of ants and burden- 
carrying, runnings about of frightened little mice, puppets 
pulled by strings — [all alike]. It is thy duty then in the 
midst of such things to show good humour and not a proud 
air ; to understand however that every man is worth just so 
much as the things are worth about which he busies himself. 

4. In discourse thou must attend to what is said, and in 
every movement thou must observe what is doing. And in the 
one thou shouldst see immediately to what end it refers, 
but in the other watch carefully what is the thing Bi( 
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5. Is my nDders':iindiDg sufficiont for this or uut 'i if it ia 
infBoiont, I nBo it for tlie work as an inBtramcnt given by the 
iinivcrstil natnre. But if it is not sufficient, then eitlier I 
retire from tho work and give way to him who is able to do 
it bettor, bhIrbb there be some reason why I ought not to do 
HO ; or I do it OB well as I can, tab'ng to help me the man 
who with the aid of my ruling principle can do what is now 
fit and useful for the genoral good. For wbatsoover either 
by myself or with another I oan do, ought to be directed to 
this only, to that whioh is useful and well suited to society. 

6, How many after being celebrated by fame have been 
given up to oblivion ; and how many who have celebrated the 
fiime of others have long been dead. 

' 7. Be not sfihamod to be helped ; for it is thy buainesB to 
do thy duty like a soldier in the assault on a town. How 
then, if being lame thou canst not ntount up ou the battle- 
monta alone, but with the help of another it is possible ? 

8. Let not future things disturb thoo, for thou wilt come 
to them, if it shall be necessary, having with thee the same 
reason which now thou uscst for present tilings. 

9. All things are implicated with one another, and the 
bond is holy ; and there is hardly anything unconnected with 
any other thing. For thioge have been co-ordinated, and 
they combine to form the same universe [order]. For there is 
one universe made up of all things, and one god who pervadea 
all things, and one substance,' and one law, [one] common 
reason in all intelligent ojiimals, and one truth ; if indeed 
there is aleo one perfection for all animals which aro of tho 
same stock and participate in the same reason. 

10. Everything material Boon disappears in the substance 
of the whole ; and everything formal [causal] is very soon 
taken back into the universal reason ; and the r 
everything is very soon overwhelmed in time. 

11. To the rational animal the same act is ac 
natuio and according to reason. 

13. Be thou erect, or be made erect, (ui. 5.) 
> " Dnp raibBtai>%," p. 36, uote 6. 
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\ IS. Joat as it ia with the memberB in those bodies which 

e united in one, bo it is with lationAl beings which exist 

separate, for they haTe been constituted for one co-operation. 
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4.ciilty does not disturb itself ; I mean, does 
or cause itself pain.| But if xaj one else 
jain it, let him do so. For the faculty itself 
own opinion turn itsolf into such ways. Let 
1 take care, if it can, that it suffer nothing, and 
, if it suffers. But the soul itself that which is 
subj. / fear, to pain, which has completely the power 
of forming an opinion about these things, will soSec no- 
thing, for it will never doTiatol into such a judgment. The 
leading principle in itself wants nothing, unless it makes 
a want for iteelf ; and therefore it is both free from per- 
turbation and unimpeded, if it does not disturb and impede 
itself. 

17. EuJaemonia [happiness] is a good daemon, or a good 
Uiiug. What then art thou doing here, imagination ? go 
away, I intreat theo by the gods, as thou didst come, for I 
* I have used Qatakei's conjecture JtaroXiiKriKui iostead of Ui« 
<a leodlni; KanaXifrTMat : compare IV. 20 ; n . 42. 
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w&nt thee nob But thou art come according to Ihy old 
fashion. I am not ftngry with thee : only go ansj, 

18. Is any man afrtud of change? Why nhat can tako 
place nithoat change ? What then is more pleasing or mora 
eiiitaUe to the nniversol nature? And canst thou take a 
bath unless the wood nndergocs a change? and canst thou 
be nourished, onlees the food nndergoes a change? And 
can anjLliing else that is nscAil be accomplished without 
change ? Doet thon not see then that for thyself also to 
change is just the same, and equally necessary for the oni- 
Tersal nature ? 

If. Through the nnivereal snbatanco as through a furious 
torrent all bodies are carried, being by their nature united 
with aud co-operating witli the whole, as the parts of our 
body with one another. How many a Chrysippus, how many 
a Socrates, how many an ICpictetus has time already st^- 
lowed up ? And let the Bame thought occur to thee vith 
reference to every man and thing, {v. 23 ; ti. 15.) 

20, One thing only troubles me, lest I should do some- 
thing which the constitution of man docs not allow, or in the 
way which it does not allow, or what it does not allow now. 

21. Xcar is thy forgetfulness of all things ; aud near the 
forgetfulnesB of thee by all. 

23. It is peculiar to man to love even those who do wrong 
Aud this happens, if when they do wrong it occors to thee 
that they are kinamon, and that they do wrong through 
ignorance and imintentionally, and that soon both of you will 
die : and above all, that the wrong-doer has done thee no 
*'arm, for ho has not made thy ruling faculty worse than it 
was before. 

23. The aniversal nature out of the nniversal substance, as 
if it were wax, now moulds a horse, and when it has broken 
this up, it uses the material for a tree, then for a man, then 
for something else ; and each of these things subsists for a 
very short time. But it is no hardahip for the vessel to be 
broken up, just as there was none in its being fastened to- 
gether. (Tm. 60 ) 
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24. A scowling look is altogether imnataral ; when it is 
x)ften assumed,' the result is that all comeliness dies away, 
and at last is so completely extinguished that it cannot be 
again lighted up at alL Try to conclude from this very fact 
that it is contrary to reason. For if even the perception of 
doing wrong shall depart, what reason is there for Hying any 
longer ? 

25. Nature which governs the whole will soon change all 
things which thou seest, and out of their substance will make 
other things, and again other things from the substance of 
them, in order that the world may be ever new. (xn. 23.) 

26. When a man has done thee any wrong, immediately 
consider with what opinion about good or evil he has done 
wrong. For when thou hast seen this, thou wilt pity him, 
and wilt neither wonder nor be angry. For either thou thy- 
self thinkest the same thing to be good that he does or 
another thing of the same kind. It is thy duty then to pardon 
him. But if thou dost not think such things to be good or 
evil, thou wilt more readily be well disposed to him who is 
in error. 

27. Think not so much of what thou hast not as of what 
thou hast : but of the things which thou hast select the best, 
and then reflect how eagerly they would have been sought, if 
thou hadst them not. At the same time however take caro 
that thou dost not through being so pleased with them ac- 
custom thyself to overvalue them, so as to be disturbed if ever 
thou shouldst not have them. 

28. Betire into thyself. The rational principle which 
rules has this nature, that it is content with itself when it 
does what is just, and so secures tranquillity. 

29. Wipe out the imagination. Stop the pulling of the 
strings. Oonfine thyself to the present. Understand well 
what happens either to thee or to another. Divide and dis- 
tribute every oljeot into the causal [formal] and the material. 
Think of thy last hour. Let the wrong which is done by <% 
man stay there where the wrong was done. (vm. 29.) - 

* Thislsconnpi 
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30. Direct thy attention to what \a mid. Let thy nnder- 
ataading enter into the things that are doing and the thing! 
which do them. (vii. 4.) 

31. Adora thyself with simplicity and modeety and with 
indifterenco towards the things which lie between Tirtne and 
Tice. Love mankind. Follow God. The poet aaya that 
Law rules all — f And it is enough to remember that law 
nilee aH.f— 

32. About death : whether it is a diBi)ersiDn, or a resolution 
into atoms, ur annihilation, it is either extinction or change. 

38. About pain : the pain which is intolerable carries ua 
oS; but that which lasts a long time is tolerable; and the 
mind maintains its own tmnquillity by retiring into itselr^f 
and the ruling faculty ie not made worse. But the parts 
which are harmed by pain, let them, if they can, give their 
opinion about it. 

3-1. About fame : look at the minds [of those who Beek 
fame], observe what thoy are, and what kind of things they 
avoid, and what kind of thinga thoy pursue. And consider 
that as the heaps of sand piled on one another hide the 
former sanda, so in life the events which go before are soon 
covered by those which come after. 

35. From Plato ;* the man who has an elovntcJ mind and 
takes a view of all time and of all substance, do^t thou sup- 
pose it possible for him to think that human life is anything 
great ? it is nut possible, he said. — Such ii man tlicn will 
think that death also is no evil — Certainly not. 

36. From Antisthenes ; It is royal to do good and to bo 
abusod, 

37. It is a base thing for the countenance to be obedient 
and to regulate and compose itself as the mind commands. 
and for the mind not to be regulated and composed by itself, 

88. It is not right to vex ourselves at things. 
For they care nought about it.' 

intclligib>i: 



'- TliB end of this scotioi 
' Plato, Pol. VI. 486. 
' Fram the Bcllaropliaii 
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39. To the immortal gods and us giye joy. 

40. Life mnst be reaped like the ripe ears of com : 
One man is bom ; another dies/ 

41. If gods care not for me and for my children, 
There is a reason for it. 

42. For the good is with me, and the just.' 

43. No joining others in their wailing, no violent emotion. 

44. From Plato :' Bat I would make this man a sofi&cient 
answer, which is this : Then sayest not well, if thou thinkest 
that a man who is good for anything at aU ought to compute 
the hazard of life or death, and should not rather look to this 
only in all that he does, whether he is doing what is just or 
unjust, and the works of a good or a bad man. 

45. ' For thus it is, men of Athens, in truth : wherever a 
man has placed himself thinking it the best place for him, or 
has been placed by a commander, there in my opinion he 
ought to stay and to abide the hazard, taking nothing into 
the reckoning, either death or anything else, before the base- 
ness [of deserting his post]. 

46. But, my good Mend, reflect whether that which is noble 
and good is not som'^thing different &om saving and being 
saved ; forf as to a man living such or such a time, at least 
one who is really a man, consider if this is not a thing to be 
dismissed from the thoughts if and there must be no love of 
life : but as to these matters a man must intrust them to the 
deity and believe what the women say, that no man can 
escape his destiny, the next inquiry being how he may best 
live the time that he has to live.^^ 

7 From the Hypsipyle of Euripides. Cfcero (TuBcnl. m. 25.) has 

translated six lines from Euripides, and among them aie these two 

Unefl,— 

Reddenda terrae est terra : tum vita omnibus 

Metenda ut fruges : Sic jubet necessitas. 

* Bee Aristophanes, Adiamenses, v. 661. 

* From the Apobgia, o. 16. 

^* Plato, Gor^as, o. 68 (512> In this passage the text of Antoninus 
has iceriop^ whioh Is perhaps right; bat there is a difficulty in the 
words fi^ ykp tovto /»/r, rh f^v iwotrovd^ xp6vov r6yyt &s &Xi)0ws Mpa 
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47. Look TouDd at the courses of the Btare, as if thou wert 
going ftlong with tkem ; aud conBt&ntly oonsider the ohangtia 
of the elements into one another ; fbr such thooghts purge 
an-ay the filth of the terrene life. 

48. This is a fine saying of Plato :" That he who is dis- 
coursing about men should look also at earthly things a^ if 
he viewed them from some higher place ; should look at them 
in their assemblies, armies, agricultural labours, marriages, 
treaties, births, deaths, noise of the courts of justice, desert 
places, various nations of barbarians, feasts, lamentations, 
markets, a misture of all things and an orderly combination 
of contraries. 

49. Consider the past ; £uch great changes of political 
Bupremocies. Thou mayest foresee also the things which 
will be. For they will certainly be of like form, and it is 
not possible that they should deviate &om the order of the 
things which take place now ; accordingly to have contem- 
plated human life for forty years is the same as to have contem- 
plated it for ten thousand years. For what moro wilt thou see ? 

50. That which has grown from the earth to the earth, 
Bat that which has sprung fronr heavenly seed, 
Back to the heavenly realms returns." 

This is either a dissolution of the mutual involution of tho 
atoms, or a similar dispersion of tho unsenticnt elements. 

61. With food and drinka and cunning magic arts 
Taming the chftnEclB course to 'scape from death." 

The breeze which heaven has sent 
We must endure, and toil without complaining. 

62. Another may be more expert in easting his opponent ; 
but he is not more social, nor more modest, nor better dis- 
ciplined to meet all that happens, nor more considerate with 
lespeot to the faults of his neighbouis. 

imioii iart, «al of, &c. The coDJectare titn-dar for tirhr does no! 
mend tbe matter. 

" It ia said that this is not la the extant writiD^ oT Flato^ 

'^ From tbe OhijsippuH of Eoripidej. 

* The fiist two lines ate from the Sopplicea of Euriiiidee, v 1110, 
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53. Where anj work can be done confoi*mably to the 
reason which is 3ommon to gods and men, there wo have 
nothing to fear: for where we are able to get profit by 
means of the actiyity which is successful and proceeds ac- 
cording to our constitution, there no harm is to be suspected. 

54. Everywhere and at all times it is in thy power piously 
to acquiesce in thy present condition, and to behave justly to 
those who are about thee, and to exert thy skill upon thy 
present thoughts, that nothing shall steal into them without 
being well examined. 

55. Do not look around thee to discover other men's ruling 
principles, but look straight to this, to what nature leads 
thee, both the universal nature through the things which 
happen to thee, and thy own nature through the acts which 
must be done by thee. But every being ought to do that 
which is according to its constitution ; and aU other things 
have been constituted ^r the sake of rational beings, just as 
among irrational things the inferior for the sake of the 
superior, but the rational for the sake of one another. 

The prime principle then in man's constitution is the 
social. And the second is not to yield to the persuasions of 
the body, for it is the peculiar office of the rational and in- 
telligent motion to circumscribe itself and never to be over- 
powered either by the motion of the senses or of the appe- 
tites, for both are animal ; but the intelligent motion claims 
superiority and does not permit itself to be overpowered 
by the others. And with good reason, for it is formed by 
nature to use all of them. The third thing in the rational 
constitution is freedom from error and from deception. Let 
then the ruling principle holding &st to these things go 
straight on, and it has what is its own. 

56. Consider thyself to be dead, and to have completed thy 
life up to the present time ; and live according to nature tho 
remainder which is allowed thee. 

57. Love that only which happens to thee and is spun 
with the thread of thy destiny. For what is more suitable ? 

58. Li everything which happens keep before thy eyos 
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those to wliom the Eamo things happened, and how thoj W£ro 
vesed, and treated them as strange things, and found fault 
with them : and now where are they ? Nowhere. Why 
then dost thou too choose to act in the samo way? and why 
dost thou not leave these agitations which are foreign to 
naturcj to thoee who cause thorn and those who ai-e moved 
hy them ? and why art thou nut altogether intent upon the 
right way of making use of the things which happen to thee 7 
fur then thou wUt use tliem well, and they will be a mate- 
rial for thee [to work on]. Only attend to thyself, and 
resolve to be a good man in every act which thou doest : and 
remember • • • • *." 

59. Look within. Within is the fountain of good, and it 
will ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever dig. 

60. The body ought to he compact, and to show no irregu- 
larity either in motion or attitude. For what the mind shows 
in the face by maintaining in it the expression of intelligence 
and propriety, that ought to be required also in the whole 
body. But all theae things should be observed without 
affectation. 

61. The art of life is more like the wrestler's art than the 
dancer's, in respect of this, that it sboiJd stand ready and 
Urm to meet onsets which are sudden and unexpected. 

62. Constantly observe who those are whose approbation 
thoa wishest to have, and what ruling principles they possess. 
For then thon wilt neither blame those who offend involnn- 
tarily, nor wilt thou want their approbation, if thou loohest 
to the sources of their opinions and appetites. 

63. Every soul, the philosopher says, is involuntarily 
deprived of truth ; consequently in the same way it is 
deprived of justice and temperance and benevolence and 
everything of the kind. It is most necessary to bear this 
constantly in mind, for thas thou wilt be more gentle to- 
wards all 



'• This Bei 
(luposiible tt: 
U it ia than t 



Lion id obscDTL', and tbe Doncluaian ia m corrupt that it ti 
givB any prdbablB meaning to it. Tt i'b liettpi- to leave U 
I patch 11 i>|<. ua some oriti>» anil tmiiHh^tora tinvi^ iuae. 
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64. In oTerj pain let this thought be present, that theie 
10 no dishonour in it, nor does it make the governing intel- 
ligence worse, for it does not damage the intelligence either 
so fur as the intelligence is rational ^'^ or so far as it is social. 
Indeed in the case of most pains let this remark of Epicurus 
aid thee, that pain is neither intolerable nor everlasting, if 
thou bearest in mind that it has its limits, and if thou addest 
nothing to it in imagination : and remember this too, that 
we do not perceive that many things which are disagreeable 
to us are the same as pain, such as excessive drowsiness, and 
the being scorched bj heat, and the having no appetite. 
When then thou art discontented about any of these things, 
saj to thyself, that thou art yielding to pain. 

65. Take care not to feel towards the inhuman, as they 
feel towards men.^' 

66. How do we know if Telauges was not superior in 
character to Socrates P for it is not enough that Soci-ates died 
a more noble death, and disputed more skilfully with the 
sophists, and passed the night in the cold with more en- 
durance, and that when he was bid to arrest Leon^'' of 
Salamis, he considered it more noble to refuse, and that he 
walked in a swaggering way in the streets ^^ — though as to 
this fjAct one may have great doubts if it was true. But we 
ought to inquire, what kind of a soul it was that Socrates 
possessed, and if he was abU to be content with being jost 
towards men and pious towards the gods, neither idly vexed 
on account of men*s villany, nor yet making himself a slave 
to any man*s ignorance, nor receiving as strange anything 

** The text has iKiicfi, which it has been proposed to alter to Koyiie^, 
and this change is necessary. We shall then have in this section 
Xoyuci and KoivcoviK-fi associated, as we have in s. 68 \oyiicfi and 
woXirucfi, and in & 72. 

^ I have followed Gataker*8 conjecture oi ifrdyBpoairoi instead of the 
MSB. reading ol Hyepctwoi, 

1^ Leon of Salamis. See Plato* Epist. 7; Apolog. a 20; Epictetom 
IV. 1«160; IV. 7, 80. 

^ Axistopbao. Nob. 862, Sri /Social r* ^ roi&ty 69ins md r^ 
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that fell to tia slmre out of the univei'snl, uor enduring it Ba 
iatolerable, nor allowiag his usderstaadiiig to Bjmpathize 
with the affocts of the mieerable flegh. 

67. Nature has not so mingledf [the intelligeiice] with the 
composition of the body, as not to have allowed thee the 
power of circamacribing thystlf and of bringing under eub- 
joctioa to thyself all that is thy own ; for it is very possible 
to ho a divine man and to be recognised as such hy no one. 
Always bear thia in mind ; and anotLor thing too, that very 
little indeed is neceasary for living a happy life. And 
because thou hast despaired of becoming a dialectician and 
skilled ia the knowledge of nature, do not for this reason 
renounce the hope of being both free and modest and social 
and obedient to God. 

S8. It 18 in thy power to live froo from all compulsion ia 
the greatest tranquillity of mind, even if all the world cry 
out against Ihee as much as they choose, and even if wild 
beasts tear in pieces the members of this kneaded matter 
which has grown around thee. For what hibders the mind 
in the midst of all this &om mfiintaining itself in tranqvil- 
lity and in a just judgment of all surrounding things and in 
a ready use of the objects which are presented to it, bo that 
tho judgment may say to the thing which Jails under its 
observation : This thou art in substance [reality], though in 
men's opinion thou mayest appear to be of a different 
kind; and the use shall say to that which falls under tho 
hand ; Thou art the thing that I was seeking ; for to me that 
which presents itself is always a material for virtue both 
rational and political, and in a word, for tho exercise of ai't, 
which belongs to man or God, For everything which 
happens has a relationship either to God or man, and is 
nei^er now nor difficult to handle, but usual and apt matter 
to work on. 

69. The pei-fection of moral character consists in this, in 
passing every day as the last, and in being neither violently 
excited nor torpid nor playing the hypooiite. 

70. Tho gods who are iaunortal are not vexed bccaust 
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during so long a time they must tolerate continmiUy men 
BTioli as thej are and so many of them bad ; and besides thi% 
they also take care of tbem in all ways. But thou, who art 
destined to end so soon, art thou wearied of enduring the 
bad, and this too when thou art one of them ? 

71. It is a ridiculous thing for a man not to flj from his 
own badness, which is indeed possible, but to flj from other 
men's badness, which is impossible. 

72. Whatever the rational and political [social] faculty 
finds to be neither intelligent nor social, it properly judges 
to be inferior to itself. 

73. When thou hast done a good act and another has 
received it, why dost thou still look for a third thing besides 
these, as fools do, either to have the reputation of having 
done a good act or to obtain a retnm ? 

74. No man is tired of receiving what is useful. But it is 
useful to act according to nature. Do not then be tired of 
receiving what is nseful by doing it to others. 

75. The nature of the All moved to make the universe. 
But now either everything that takes place comes by way of 
consequence or [continuity] ; or even the chief things towards 
which the ruling power of the universe directs its own move- 
ment are governed by no rational principle. If this is re- 
membered it will make thee more tranquil in many things. 
(VI. 44 ; IX. 28.)" 

^' It is not easy to understand this section. It has been suggested 
that there is some error in ^ ix^ioro, &o. Some of the translators 
have made nothing of the passage, and they have somewhat perverted 
the words. The first proposition is, that the universe was made by 
some sufficient power. A beginning of the universe is assumed, and a 
power which framed an order. The next question is, How are things 
produced now; or, in other words, by what power do forms appear in 
oontinuoas succession? The answer, according to Antoninus, may be 
this: It is by virtue of the original constitution of things that all 
cliange and successbn have been effected and are effected. And this 
id intelligible m a sense, if we admit that the universe is always one 
and the same, a continuity of identity ; as much one and the same as 
tuan is one and the same, which he believes himself to be, though he 
ftLio believes and cannot help believing that both in his body and ta hit 
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thougbts there is change and sncoesBion. There is no real di8cx>iitinmt> 
then in the nniTerse ; and if wc say that there was an order framed in 
the heginning and that the things which are now produced are a 
consequence of a previous arrangement, we speak of things as we are 
oompdied to view them, as forming a series or succession : just as w€ 
speak of the changes in our own bodies and the sequence of our own 
thoughts. But as there are no intervals, not even intervals infinitely 
small, between any two supposed states of any one thing, so there are 
no intervals, not even infinitely small, between what we call one thing 
and any other tiling which we speak of as immediately preceding or 
following it. What we call time is an idea derived from our notion of 
a succession oi things or events, an idea which is a part of our constitu- 
tion, but not an idea which we can suppose to belong to an infinite 
intelligence and power. The conclusion then is certain that the present 
and the past, the production of present things and the supposed original 
order, out of which we say that present things now OHne, are one : and 
the present productive power and the so^slled past arrangement are 
only different names for one thing. I suppose then that Antoninus 
wrote here as people sometimes talk now, and that his real meaning is 
not exactly expressed by his words. There are certainly other passages 
from which, I think, that we may collect that he had notions of pro- 
duction something like what I have expressed. 

We now come to the alternative : ** or even the chief things 

principle.** I do not exactly know what he means by rh, Kvpi^ara, 
** the chief,*' or, " the most excellent,** or whatever it is. But as he 
q)eaks elsewhere of inferior and superior things, and of the inferiOT 
being for the use of the superior, and ci rational beings being the 
highest, he may here mean rational beings. He also in this alternative 
assumes a governing power of the imiverse, and that it acts by directuig 
its power towardd these chief objects, or making its special, proper, 
motion towards them. And here h^ uses the noun (ip/iili) " movement,'* 
which contains the same notion as the verb {&pfiri<r€) " moved," which 
he used at the beginning of the paragraph when he was speaking of 
the making of the universe. If we do not accept the first hypothesis, 
he says, we must take the conclusion of the second, that the ** chici 
thinp^ towards which the rulmg power of the universe directs its own 
movement are governed by no rational principle." The meaning then 
is, if there is a meaning in it, that though there is a governing power, 
which strives to give effect to its efibrts, we must conclude that there is nc 
rational direction of anything, if the power which first made the universe 
does not in some way govern it still. Besides, if we assume that any* 
thing is now producel or now exists vdthout the action of the supreme 
intelligence, and yet that this intelligenoe makes an effort to act, we 
•htain a condnsion which cannot be reconciled with the nature of % 
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MpMDie power, whcise existence Antoninus always ossumes. The 
tianquillity that a man may gain from these reflections must resnlt from 
his rejecting the second hypothesis, and accepting the first; whatever 
may be the exact sense in which the emperor tmderatood the first Or* 
ip be says elsewhere, if there is no providence which governs the world, 
man has at least the power of governing himself according to the 
constitation of his nature; and so he may be tranquil, if he does the 
best that he can. 

If there is no error in the passage, it is worth the labour to discover 
the writer's exact meaning ; for I think that he had a meaning, thou<{h 
people may not agree wliat it was. (Oiupare ix. 28.) If I huve 
tightly explained the enzpcror's moaning in thia and utiic-r ptissiiges, ho 
bas touched the dolatiou of a gre2i.t question. 
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^piIIS reflection also tends to the lemoTal of tbo desire of 
JL empty fame, that it is no longer in thj power to ha^e 
liyod the whole of thj life, or at least thj life from thy 
youth upwards, like a philosopher ; but both to many others 
and to thyself it is plain that thon art fiir from philosophy. 
Thou hast &llen into disorder then, so that it is no longer 
easy for thee to get the reputation of a philosopher ; and thy 
plan of life also opposes it. If then thou hast truly seen 
where the matter lies, throw away the thought. How thou 
shalt seem [to others], and be content if thou shalt live the 
rest of thy life in sach wise as thy nature wills. Observe 
thftn what it wills, and let nothing else distract thee ; for 
thou hast had experience of many wanderings without having 
found happiness anywhere, not in syllogisms, nor in wealth, 
nor in reputation, nor in enjoyment, nor anywhere. AVhero 
is it then? In doing what man's nature requires. How 
then shall a man do this ? If he has principles from which 
come his aSecis and his acts. What principles? Those 
which relate to good and bad : the belief that there is no- 
thing good for man, which duos not make him just, temperate, 
manly, free ; and that there is nothing bad, which does not 
do the contrary to what has been mentioned. 

2. On the occasion of every act ask thyself How is this 
with respect tome? Shall I repent of it? A little time 
and I am dead, and all is gone. What more do I seek, if 
what I am now doing is the work of an intelligent living being, 
and a social being, and one who is under the same law with Grod? 

3. Alexander and Gains ^ and Pompeius, what are they in 
comparison with Diogenes and Heraditas and Socrates? 
For they were acquainted with things, and their causei 

^ Oains is C. Jaliiu Csaar, the dictator; and Ponvpeiiia is €b. 
Pompeiua named MagnoiL 
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[forms], and their matter, and the mling principles of these 
men were the same [or conformable to their pursuits]. But 
as to t]) 3 others, how many things had they to care for, and 
to how many things were they slaves. 

4. [Consider] that men will do the same things neverthe- 
less, even though thou shouldst burst. 

5. This is the chief thing : Be not perturbed, for all things 
a re according to the nature of the universal ; and in a little 
time thou wilt be nobody and nowhere, like Iladrianus and 
Augustus. In the next place having fixed thy eyes steadily 
on thy business look at it, and at the same time remembering 
that it is thy duty to be a good man, and what man's nature 
demands, do that without turning aside ; and speak as it seems 
to thee most just, only let it be with a good disposition and 
with modesty and without hypocrisy. 

6. The nature of the universal has this work to do, to 
remove to that place the things which are in this, to change 
them, to take them away hence, and to carry them there. All 
things are change, yet we need not fear anything new. All 
things are familiar [to us] ; but the distribution of them still 
remains the same. 

7. Every nature is contented with itself when it goes on 
its way well ; and a rational nature goes on its way well, 
when in its thoughts it assents to nothing false or uncertain, 
and when it directs its movements to social acts only, and 
when it confines its desires and aversions to the things which 
are in its power, and when it is satisfied with everything that 
is assigned to it by the common nature. For of this common 
nature every particular nature is a part, as the nature of the 
leaf is a part of the nature of the plant ; except that in the 
plant the nature of the leaf is part of a nature which has not 
perception or reason, and is subject to be impeded ; but the 
nature of man is part of a nature which is not subject to im- 
pediments, and is intelligent and just, since it gives to every- 
thing in equal portions and according to its worth, timesti 
substance, cause [form], activity, and incident. But examine, 
iiot to discover that any one thing compared with any othei 
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rnn^ tiling is eqnal in all respects, bol bj takii^ all die 
pflkrte together of one thing and compumg them with aU tfa« 
parts together of another. 

S. ThoQ hast not leicare [or alslitj] to read. Bat thoa 
hast leisure [or ahilitj] to check arrognce : thoa hast leisnre 
to be superior to pleasure and pain : then hast kisme to be 
snperior to lore of £une, and not to be Texed at stupid and 
nngratefal people, naj eren to eare for them. 

D. Let no man anj longer hear thee finding fimlt with tho 
court life or with thy own. (r. 16.) 

10. Bepentance is a kind of self-rejooof far baring neg- 
lected something useful ; but that which is good most be 
something nsefal, and the perfect good man shoold look after 
it Bat no soch man woidd erer repent of baring refosed anj 
sensual pleasure. Pleasure then is neither good nor nsefoL 

11. This thing, what is it in itseli^ in its own ooostitii- 
tion? What is its substance and material? And what its 
causal nature [or £»rm]? And what is it doing in the 
world ? And how long does it subsist ? 

12. >Vhen thou risest from sleep with reluctance, remem- 
ber that it is according to thj constitution and according to 
hnman nature to perform social acts, but sleeping is common 
alsf> to irrational animals. But that which is according to each 
indiyirloaVs nature is also more peculiarly its own, and more 
suitable to its nature, and indeed also more agreeable, (r. 1.) 

13. Constantly and, if it be possible, on the occasion of 
erery impression on the soul, apply to it the principles of 
Physic, of Ethic, and of Dialectic 

14. Whaterer num thou meetest with, immediately say to 
thyself: What opinions has this man about good and bad? For 
if with respect to pleasure and pain and the causes of each, 
and with respect to fame and ignominy, death and life he has 
such and such opinions, it will seem nothing wonderfnl or 
strange to me, if he does such and such things ; and I shall 
boar in mind that he is compelled to do so.* 

' AntODinuf V. 16. Thiicydidei, m. 10 ; iw jkp r^ Imkki^v^m rf 
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14. Hoinember that as it is a shame to be sui-prised if the 
fig-trce produces figs, so it is to be surprised if the world 
produces such and such things of which it is productive ; and 
for the physician and the helmsman it is a shame to be 
surprised, if a man has a fever, or if the wind is unfavourable. 

16. Eemember that to change thy opinion and to follow 
him who corrects thy error is as consistent with freedom as 
it is to persist in thy error. For it is thy own, the activity 
which is exerted according to thy own movement and judg- 
ment, and indeed according to thy own understanding too. 

17. If a thing is in thy own power, why dost thou do it? 
but if it is in the power of another, whom dost thou blame ? 
the atoms [chance] or the gods ? Both are foolish. Thou 
must blame nobody. For if thou canst, correct [that which 
is the cause] ; but if thou canst not do this, correct at least the 
thing itself; but if thou canst not do even this, of what use is 
it to thee to find fault ? for nothing should be done without a 
purpose. 

18. That which has died falls not out of the universe. If 
it stays here, it also changes here, and is dissolved into its 
proper parts, which are elements of the universe and of thy- 
self. And these too change, and they murmur not. 

19. Everything exists for some end, a horse, a vine. Why 
dost thou wonder ? Even the sun will say, I am for some 
purpose, and the rest of the gods will say the same. For 
what purpose then art thou? to enjoy pleasure? See if 
common sense allows this. 

20. Nature has had regard in everything no less to the end 
than to the beginning and the continuance, just like the man 
who throws up a ball. What good is it then for the ball to 
be thrown up, or harm for it to come down, or even to have 
fallen? and what good is it to the bubble while it holds 
together, or what harm when it is burst ? The same may be 
said of a light also. 

21. Turn it [the body] inside out, and see what kind of 
thing it is ; and when it has grown old, what kind of thing it 
beopmOB, and when it is dis^ase^. 
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Short lived ore both tlio praiser and the praieed, and the 
rememberer and the remembered : &nd all thle in a nook of 
this port of the world ; and not even here do all agree, no, 
not any one with himself : and the wholo earth too is a point. 

22. Attend to the matter which is before thee, whether it is 
on opinion or an act or a word. 

Thou sufferost this justly : for thou choosost rather to 
become good tomorrow than to be good to-day, 

23. Am I doing anything? I do it with reference to the 
good of mankind. Does anything happen to me? IreceiTe 
it and rofor it to tie gods, and the sonree of all things, from 
which all that happens is derived. 

24. Such as bathing appears to thee — oil, sweat, dirt, filthy 
water, all things disgusting — ^so is every part of life and 
everything. 

25. Luoiila BOW Verus die, and then Lucilla died. Secimda 
saw Masimus die, and then Sccunda died. Epitynchanus saw 
DiotimuH dio, and then Epitynchanus died. Antoninus 
Baw Faustina die, and then Antoninus died. Such is every- 
thing. Celer saw Hadrianus die, and then Coler died. And 
those sharp-witted men, either seers or mon inflated vrith 
pride, where are they? for instance the sharp-witted men, 
Cbarax and Demetrius the Platonist and Eudaemou, and any 
one else like thorn. All ephemeral, dead long ago. Some 
indeed have not been remembered even for a short timet 
and others have become the heroes of fables, and again others 
have disappeared even from fables. Eemember this then, 
that this little eomponnd, thyself, must either be dissolved, or 
thy poor breath must be extinguished, or be removed and 
placed elsewhere. 

26. It is satisfaction to a man to do the proper works of a 
man, Now it ia a proper work of a man to be benevolent to 
his own kind, to despise tho movements of the senses, to form 
a just judgment of plausible appearanoes, and to take a 
survey of the nature of tho universe and of the things which 
happen in it. 

27. There ore throe relations rbetween thee and other 
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ihingsj : the oue to the bodj^ which surrounds thee ; the 
■eoond to the divine cause from which all things come to all ; 
and the third to those who live with thee. 

28. Pain is either an evil to the body — ^then let the body 
say what it thinks of it— or to the soul ; but it is in th« 
power of the soul to maintain its own serenity and tran- 
quillity, and not to think that pain is an evil. For every 
judgment and movement and desire and aversion is within, 
and no evil ascends so high. 

29. Wipe out thy imaginations by often saying to thyself : 
now it is in my power to let no badness be in this soul, nor 
desire nor any perturbation at all ; but looking at all things 
I see what is their nature, and I use each according to its 
value. — Kemember this power which thou hast from nature. 

30. Speak both in the senate and to every man, whoever 
he may be, appropriately, not with any affectation : use plain 
discourse. 

31. Augustus' court, wife, daughter, descendants, ancestors, 
sister, Agrippa, kinsmen, intimates, friends, Areius,^ Maecenas, 
physicians and sacrificing priests — the whole court is dead. 
Then turn to the rest, not considering the death of a single 
man, [but of a whole race], as of the Pompeii ; and that 
which is inscribed on the tombs — The last of his race. 
Then consider what trouble those before them have had that 
they might leave a successor ; and then, that of necessity 
some one must be the last. Again here consider the death of 
a whole race. 

82. It is thy duty to order thy life well in every single 
act ; and if every act does its duty, as far as is possible, be 
content ; and no one is able to hinder thee so that each act 
shall not do its duiy— But something external vrill stand in 

* The text has cdfriov which in Antoninus means *' form,** ** formal.* 
Accordingly ScbnltE recommends either Valkenaer's emendation &ryy%iop^ 
*body,** or Orais' ffufjAnov. Compare xii. 13, x. 38. 

* AreiuB (Kpuos) was a philosopher, who was intimate with Angnstus* 
Bnefam, Angnstas, a 89; Plutarch, Antoninus, 80; Vlxm Caaeiua, 91, 
0.16. 
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and aoberlj nd eoB«ideEiielj— But pednpt wame <Aae 
fldiTFe pover wOl t»e Inotoal—Well, but bj «ioq[«i6MiBg m 
liie tdadnunoe md b|r being eonieot to tnonfor liif effxti lo 
flMi wbidii if slloviedy motiber c n yuriai ij iy of aetkn if 
immedklelj pot before tbae in 0*ee U Att i^tsch vis 
Idndeved, and <»e idiicb will adapt itself to diis ordering of 
lAsdi ve «« ipeaking. 

33« Eaeetfo [vadlli or praperity] wiiiioat aii»^^ and 
be read/ to let it gou 

di. If thott didat eter aoe s band cat oC <Mr * ^ooi^ or s 
bteid, Ijing anjiHbere apart from tbe reat of tbe bod j, aodi 
doea a man siake bimaeU^ aa fiur aa lie can, vlio ia not eontent 
wilii iHbat bappem^ toad aepuatea Idmaelf from otbera, or 
doea aajUiing onaodaL S«^poae Aat tihon bait detacbed 
llijaelf from tbe nateial miitj— for fbon vaat made bjr 
nature a part, bszt now fbon baat eat tibjaelf off— jet bera 
tbere is Ibia beaotifal prcmaion, Ibat it ia in tbj power agum 
tonnitefbjadf. Ood baa allowed Ibis to no otter part, after 
it baa been s^arated toad eat aannder, to eome iogeiber 
agauL Bot eonssder tbe kipdnesi by dbidi be baa dis- 
tingniahed man, for be baa pot it in Ids power tkoi to be 
sepaxated at all from Ibe oniTenal; and idienbe baa been 
s^tarated, be baa allowed bim to return and to be miited and 
to resnme bis 0aee aa a part 

35* As ibe nstnre of Ibe aniTenml baa gma to everj 
being all Ibe olber powers ttat it baa,t ao we bave 
from it Ibis power also. For as Ibe aniTerml 
nalore eonrerts toad llzea in its predeatined place erefTlbing 
wbieb stajnds in Ibe waj and oppoaea it, toad makes sncb 
Ibings s part of itaelf^ so also Ibe rational animal m able to 
make ererj bindxance its own material, and to nas it for ancb 
pmpoaea as it maj bare designed.* 

•Ibe teoit U tfoanpt at Ifao bfghmhig «r flw | M w g iati ii bnt tte 
BWiDiogwfU appear if Ibe •eooodX^TMwrbcbaagediatol^ tibn^ 
Ikfi cbiiiige alooa wfD not e^iOiUtfa Ilia jriiiMaatifal nniilfltimip i< 
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86. Do uot disturb thyself by thinking of the wholo of thy 
life. Let not thy thoughts at once embrace all the various 
troubles which thou mayest expect to befall thee : but on 
every occasion ask thyself What is there in this which is 
intolerable and past bearing ? for thou wilt be ashamed to 
confess. In the next place remember that neither the future 
nor the past pains thee, but only the present. But this is 
reduced to a very little, if thou only circumscribest it, and 
chidest thy mind, if it is unable to hold out against even 
this. 

37. Does Fanthea or Pergamus now sit by the tomb of 
Yerus?* Does Ohaurias or Diotimus sit by the tomb of 
Hadrianus ? That would be ridiculous. Well, suppose they 
did sit thero, would the dead be conscious of it ? and if the 
dead were conscious, would they be pleased ? and if they 
were pleased, would that make them immortal ? Was it not in 
the order of destiny that these persons too should first become 
old women and old men and then die ? What then would 
those do afber these were dead? All this is foul smell and 
blood in a bag. 

38. If thou canst see sharp, look and judge wisely,'|' says 
the philosopher. 

89. In the constitution of the rational animal I see no 
virtue which is opposed to justice ; but I see a virtue which 
is opposed to love of pleasure, and that is temperance. 

40. If thou takest away thy opinion about that which 
appears to give thee pain, thou thyself standest in perfect 
security — Who is this self? — The reason — But I am not 
reason — Be it so. Let then the reason itself not trouble 
itself. But if any other part of thee suffers, let it have its 
own opinion about itsel£ (vn. 16.) 

41. ELindrance to the perceptions of sense is an evil to the 
animal nature. ELindranco to the movements [desires] is 
equally an evil to the animal nature. And something else 
also is equally an impediment and an evil to the constitution 
of plants. So then that which is a hindrance to the in* 

• ** Vi. ns " l9 a ro .jr^tnrc f Saumaise, and perhaps Ihc tmr* Teadingr. 



(elligence is oa evil to tho iDtelHgcTit riatmc. Apply «I1 
thwe things then to thyself. Does pain or sonsuone pluORiirs 
BfTect thee? The senses will look to that. — Has anyobstoclu 
opposed thee ia thy eEforts towards on object ? if indeed thoa 
wast making this effort abHolutely [nacouditionally, or 
without any reservation], certainly this obstacle is nn evil to 
thee oonsidered as a rational animal. But if thou takest | into 
oous! deration] tho usual course of things, thou hast not yet 
been injured nor even impeded. Tho things however which 
are proper to the understanding no other man is astA to 
impede, for neither fire, nor iron, nor tyrant, nor abuse, 
touches it in any way. When it has been made a sphere, it 
continues a sphrcre. (xr. 12.) 

42. It ia not fit that I should give myself pain, for J have 
norer intontionally given pain even to another. 

i3. Difforont things delight different people. But it is 
my delight to keep tho ruling faculty sound without turning 
away either from iiny man or from any of the things which 
happen to men, but looking at and receiving all with welcome 
eyes and using everything according to its value. 

44. See that thou secure this present time to thyself : for 
those who rather pnrsuo posthnraoua fame do not consider 
that the men of after time will be exactly such as these 
whom they cannot bear now ; and both are mortal. And 
what is it in any way to thee if these men of after time 
utter this or that sound, or have this or that opinion about 

45, Take me and cast me where thou wilt ; for there I 
shall keep my divine part tranquil, that is, content, if it can 
feel and act confonnably to its proper constitntion. Is this 
[change of place] sufficient reason why my soul should be 
unhappy and worse than it was, deptessc'l, erpanded, 
shrinking, affrighted? and what wilt thou find which ia 

" " n f or this ?' 



' iftynnini in this pnsBage Beems to liave t, poBtlTe sense, It 
diliicnlt to find an apt e^presaiot for it and some of the other widi 
.51. 12, will help to Biplain the iwanlng. 
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46. Nothing can happen to any man which is not a human 
accident, nor to an ox which is not according to the nature 
of an ox, nor to a vine which is not according to the nature 
of a vine, nor to a stone which is not proper to a stone. If 
then there happens to each thing both what is usual and 
natural, why shouldst thou complain ? For the common 
nature brings nothing which may not be borne by theo. 

47. If thou art pained by any external thing, it is not this 
thing that disturbs thee, but thy own judgment about it 
And it is in thy power to wipe out this judgment now. But 
if anything in thy own disposition gives theo pain, who 
hinders thee from correcting thy opinion ? And even if thou 
art pained because thou art not doing some particular thing 
which seems to thee to be right, why dost thou not rather 
act than complain ? — ^But some insuperable obstacle is in tlio . 
way ? — Do not be grieved then, for the cause of its not being | 
done depends not on thee — ^But it is not worth while to livo, 
if this cannot be done — Take thy departure then from life 
contentedly, just as he dies who is in full activity, and well 
pleased too with the things which are obstacles. 

48. Remember that the ruling faculty is invincible, when 
self-collected it is satisfied with itself, if it does nothing which 
it does not choose to do, even if it resist from mere obstinacy 
What then wiU it be when it forms a judgment about 
anything aided by reason and deliberately ? Therefore the 
mind which is free from passions is a citadel, for man has 
nothing more secure to which he can fly for refuge and for the 
future be inexpugnable. He then who hf^ not seen this is an 
ignorant man ; but he who has seen it and does not fly to this 
refuge is unhappy. 

49. Say nothing more to thyself than what the first 
appearances report Suppose that it has been reported to 
thee that a certain person speaks ill of thee. This has been 
reported ; but that thou hast been injured, that has not been 
reported. I see that my child is sick. I do see ; but that he 
is in danger, I do not see. Thus then always abide by the 
fii'st appearances, and add nothing thyself from within, and 
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than uoUiiiig Lappuus to thiic. Or i-atliei add Bomethiiig, 
like a nuui who knows everything that happens fa tbs 

50. A cucumber is bitter — Throw it away. — There are 
briars ia the road — Turn asida fiom them. — This is enough. 
Do not add, And why were BUch things made in the world ? 
Fur thou wilt be ridiculed by a man who ia acijuaiiited with 
nature, aa thou wouldst be ridiculed by a carpenter and shoe- 
maker if thoa didst find fitult because thou sccst in their 
workshop shavings and cuttings from the things which they 
make. And yet they have places into which they can throw 
these shavings and cuttings, and the universal nature has no 
external space ; but the wondrous part of her art is that 
though she has circiuuscribed herself, everything within her 
wh;oh appears to decay and to grow old and to he useless she 
changi:s into herself, and again makes other now things from 
these very same, so that she requires neither suhstance from 
without nor wante a place into which she may cast that which 
decays. She ia content then with her own space, and her own 
matter and her own art. 

51. Neither in thy actions be sluggish nor in thy con- 
versation without method, nor wandering in thy thoughts, 
nor let there be in thy soul inward contention nor external 
ciFuBion, nor in life he so busy as to have no leisme. 

Suppose that men kill thee, eat thee in pieces, curse thee. 
What then can these things do to prevent thy mind &om 
remaining pure, wise, soher, just ? For instance, if a man 
should stand hy a limpid pure spring, and cursG it, the spring 
never ceases sending up potahle water ; and if ho should cast 
clay into it or filth, it will speedily disperse them and wash 
them out, and will ncit he at all polluted. How thun shalt 
thou possess a perpetual fountain [and not a mere well] ? By 
forming f thyself hourly to freedom conjoined with content- 
ment, simplicity and modesty. 

52. lie who does not know what the world ia, docs not 
know where he is. And he who does not know for what 
pmpoBe the world exists, does not know who be is, nor wbdt 
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ike world is. But he who has failed in any one of these 
things conld not even say for what pnrpose he exists himself. 
What then dost thou think of him who [avoids or] seeks the 
praise of those who applaud, of men who know not either 
where they are or who they are ? 

53. Dost thou wish to be praised by a man who curses him- 
self thrice every hour ? wouldst thou wish to please a man 
who does not please himself ? Does a man please himself who 
repents of nearly everything that he does ? 

54. No longer let thy breathing only act in concert with 
the air which surrounds thee, but let thy intelligence also 
now be in harmony with the intelligence which embraces all 
things. For the intelligent power is no less diffused in all 
parts and pervades all things for him who is willing to 
draw it to him tiian the aerial power for him who is able to 
respire it. 

55. Generally, wickedness does no harm at all to the 
universe; and particularly, the wickedness [of one man] 
does no harm to another. It is only harmful to him who has 
it in his power to be released from it, as soon as he shall 
choose. 

56. To my own free will the free will of my neighbour is 
just as indifferent as his poor breath and flesh. For though 
we are made especially for the sake of odc another, still the 
ruling power of each of us has its own office, for otherwise 
my neighbour's wickedness would be my harm, which God has 
not willed in order that my unhappiness may not depend on 
another. 

57. The sun appears to be poured down, and in all 
directions indeed it is diffused, yet it is not effused. For 
this diffusion is extension : Accordingly its rays are called 
Extensions [cucrives] because they are extended [dTro rov cicreiK- 
co-dotj.' But one may judge what kind of a thing a ray is, if 
he looks at the sun's light passing through a narrow opening 
into a darkened room, for it is extended in a right line, and 
eg it were is divided when it meets with any solid body which 

* A piece of bad ctymok^. 
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then uotliiug Lappcns to thoc. Or rathei add something^ 
like a man who knows everything that happens in the 
world. 

60. A encumber is bitter — Throw it away. — ^There aro 
briars in the road — ^Tum aside from them. — This is enongh. 
Do not add, And why were such things made in the world ? 
For thou wilt be ridiculed by a man who is acquainted with 
nature, as thou wouldst be ridiculed by a carpenter and shoe- 
maker if thou didst find fault because thou seest in their 
workshop shavings and cuttings from the things which they 
make. And yet they have places into which they can throw 
these shavings and cuttings, and the universal nature has no 
external space; but the wondrous part of her art is that 
though she has circumscribed herself, everything within her 
which appears to decay and to grow old and to be useless she 
changes into herself, and again makes other new things &om 
these very same, so that she requires neither substance from 
without nor wants a place into which she may cast that which 
decays. She is content then with her own space, and her own 
matter and her own art. 

51. Neither in thy actions be sluggish nor in thy con- 
versation without method, nor wandering in thy thoughts, 
nor let there be in thy soul inward contention nor external 
effusion, nor in life be so busy as to have no leisure. 

Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, curse thee. 
What then can these things do to prevent thy mind from 
remaining pure, wise, sober, just ? For instance, if a man 
should stand by a limpid pure spring, and curse it, the spring 
never ceases sending up potable water ; and if he should cast 
clay into it or filth, it will speedily disperse them and wash 
them out, and will not be at all polluted. How then shalt 
thou possess a perpetual fountain [and not a mere well] ? By 
forming f thyseK hourly to freedom conjoined with content- 
ment, simplicity and modesty. 

62. He who does not know what the world is, does not 
know where he is. And he who does not know for what 
nnrDoee the world exists, does not know who he is, nor what 
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ike world is. But he who has failed in any one of these 
things conld not even say for what purpose he exists himself. 
What then dost thou think of him who [avoids or] seeks the 
praise of those who applaud, of men who know not either 
where they are or who they are ? 

53. Dost thou wish to be praised by a man who curses him- 
self thrice every hour ? wouldst thou wish to please a man 
who does not please himself ? Does a man please himself who 
repents of nearly everything that he does ? 

54. No longer let thy breathing only act in concert with 
the air which surrounds thee, but let thy intelligence also 
now be in harmony with the intelligence which embraces all 
things. For the intelligent power is no less difused in all 
parts and pervades all things for him who is willing to 
draw it to him tiian the aerial power for him who is able to 
respire it. 

55. Generally, wickedness does no harm at all to the 
universe; and particularly, the wickedness [of one man] 
does no harm to another. It is only harmful to him who has 
it in his power to be released from it, as soon as he shall 
choose. 

56. To my own free will the free will of my neighbour is 
just as indifferent as his poor breath and flesh. For though 
we are made especially for the sake of odo another, still the 
ruling power of each of us has its own office, for otherwise 
my neighbour's wickedness would be my harm, which God has 
not willed in order that my unhappiness may not depend on 
another. 

57. The sun appears to be poured down, and in all 
directions indeed it is diffused, yet it is not effused. For 
this diffusion is extension : Accordingly its rays are called 
Extensions [dicru^es] because they are extended [dTro rov cicrco^ 
c(r0(uj.' But one may judge what kind of a thing a ray is, if 
he looks at the sun's light passing through a narrow opening 
into a darkened room, for it is extended in a right line, and 

it were is divided when it meets with any solid body which 

* A piece of bad etymok^. 
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then uotliing Lappcns to thoc. Or rathei add somethings 
like a man who knows everything that happens in the 
world. 

60. A cucumber is bitter — Throw it away. — ^There aro 
briars in the road — ^Tum aside from them. — This is enough. 
Do not add, And why were such things made in the world ? 
For thou wilt be ridiculed by a man who is acquainted with 
nature, as thou wouldst be ridiculed by a carpenter and shoe- 
maker if thou didst find fault because thou seest in their 
workshop shavings and cuttings from the things which they 
make. And yet they have places into which they can throw 
these shavings and cuttings, and the universal nature has no 
external space; but the wondrous part of her art is that 
though she has circumscribed herself, everything within her 
which appears to decay and to grow old and to be useless she 
changes into herself, and again makes other new things from 
these very same, so that she requires neither substance &om 
without nor wants a place into which she may cast that which 
decays. She is content then with her own space, and her own 
matter and her own art. 

51. Neither in thy actions be sluggish nor in thy con- 
versation without method, nor wandering in thy thoughts, 
nor let there be in thy soul inward contention nor external 
effusion, nor in life be so busy as to have no leisure. 

Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, curse thee. 
What then can these things do to prevent thy mind from 
remaining pure, wise, sober, just ? For instance, if a man 
should stand by a limpid pure spring, and curse it, the spring 
never ceases sending up potable water ; and if he should cast 
clay into it or filth, it will speedily disperse them and wash 
them out, and will not be at all polluted. How then shalt 
thou possess a perpetual fountain [and not a mere well] ? By 
forming f thyseK hourly to freedom conjoined with content- 
ment, simplicity and modesty. 

62. He who does not know what the world is, does not 
know where he is. And he who does not know for what 
purpose the world exists, does not know who he is, nor what 
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ike world is. But he who has failed in any ono of these 
things conld not even say for what pnrpose he exists himself. 
What then dost thou think of him who [avoids or] seeks the 
praise of those who applaud, of men who know not either 
where they are or who they are ? 

53. Dost thou wish to be praised by a man who curses him- 
self thrice every hour ? wouldst thou wish to please a man 
who does not please himself ? Does a man please himself who 
repents of nearly everything that he does ? 

54. No longer let thy breathing only act in concert with 
the air which surrounds thee, but let thy intelligence also 
now be in harmony with the intelligence which embraces all 
things. For the intelligent power is no less difiused in all 
parts and pervades all things for him who is willing to 
draw it to him than the aerial power for him who is able to 
respire it. 

55. Generally, wickedness does no harm at all to the 
universe; and particularly, the wickedness [of one man] 
does no harm to another. It is only harmful to him who has 
it in his power to be released from it, as soon as he shall 
choose. 

56. To my own free will the free will of my neighbour is 
just as indifferent as his poor breath and flesh. For though 
we are made especially for the sake of odo another, still the 
ruling power of each of us has its own office, for otherwise 
my neighbour's wickedness would be my harm, which God has 
not willed in order that my unhappiness may not depend on 
another. 

57. The sun appears to be poured down, and in all 
directions indeed it is diffused, yet it is not effused. For 
this diffusion is extension : Accordingly its rays are called 
Extensions [dicru'es] because they are extended [diro rov eicrco^ 
co-dotj.' But one may judge what kind of a thing a ray is, if 
he looks at the sun's light passing through a narrow opening 
into a darkened room, for it is extended in a right line, and 

it were is divided when it meets with any solid body which 

* A piece of bad ctpDologj, 
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then uotliing happens to thoc. Or rathei add somethings 
like a man who knows everything that happens in the 
world. 

60. A cucumher is bitter — Throw it away. — ^There arc 
briars in the road — ^Tum aside from them. — This is enough. 
Do not add, And why were such things made in the world ? 
For thou wilt be ridiculed by a man who is acquainted with 
nature, as thou wouldst be ridiculed by a carpenter and shoe- 
maker if thou didst find fault because thou seest in their 
workshop shavings and cuttings from the things which they 
make. And yet they have places into which they can throw 
these shavings and cuttings, and the universal nature has no 
external space; but the wondrous part of her art is that 
though she has circumscribed herself, everything within her 
which appears to decay and to grow old and to be useless she 
changes into herself, and again makes other new things &om 
these very same, so that she requires neither substance from 
without nor wants a place into which she may cast that which 
decays. She is content then with her own space, and her own 
matter and her own art. 

51. Neither in thy actions be sluggish nor in thy con- 
versation without method, nor wandering in thy thoughts, 
nor let there be in thy soul inward contention nor external 
effusion, nor in life be so busy as to have no leisure. 

Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, curse thee. 
What then can these things do to prevent thy mind from 
remaining pure, wise, sober, just ? For instance, if a man 
should stand by a limpid pure spring, and curse it, the spring 
never ceases sending up potable water ; and if he should cast 
clay into it or filth, it will speedily disperse them and wash 
them out, and will not be at all polluted. How then shalt 
thou possess a perpetual fountain [and not a mere well] ? By 
forming f thyseK hourly to freedom conjoined with content- 
ment, simplicity and modesty. 

62. He who does not know what the world is, does not 
know where he is. And he who does not know for what 
purpose the world exists, does not know who he is, nor what 
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ike world is. But he who has failed in any one of these 
things eonld not even say for what purpose he exists himself. 
What then dost thou think of him who [avoids or] seeks the 
praise of those who applaud, of men who know not either 
where they are or who they are ? 

53. Dost thou wish to be praised by a man who curses him- 
self thrice every hour ? wouldst thou wish to please a man 
who does not please himself ? Does a man please himself who 
repents of nearly everything that he does ? 

54. No longer let thy breathing only act in concert with 
the air which surrounds thee, but let thy intelligence also 
now be in harmony with the intelligence which embraces all 
things. For the intelligent power is no less diffused in all 
parts and pervades all things for him who is willing to 
draw it to him than the aerial power for him who is able to 
respire it. 

55. Generally, wickedness does no harm at all to the 
universe; and particularly, the wickedness [of one man] 
does no harm to another. It is only harmful to him who has 
it in his power to be released from it, as soon as he shall 
choose. 

56. To my own free will the free will of my neighbour is 
just as indifferent as his poor breath and flesh. For though 
we are made especially for the sake of odc another, still the 
ruling power of each of us has its own office, for otherwise 
my neighbour's wickedness would be my harm, which God has 
not wiUed in order that my unhappiness may not depend on 
another. 

57. The sun appears to be poured down, and in all 
directions indeed it is diffused, yet it is not effiised. For 
this diffusion is extension : Accordingly its rays are called 
Extensions [cucrives] because they are extended [dTro rov iicreiv- 
€a$€uy But one may judge what kind of a thing a ray is, if 
he looks at the sun's light passing through a narrow opening 
into a darkened room, for it is extended in a right line, and 

it were is divided when it meets with any solid body which 

* A piece of bad Giymology, 
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then nothing happens to thoo. Or rathei add somethings 
like a man who knows everything that happens in the 
world. 

60. A cucumher is bitter — Throw it away. — ^There arc 
briars in the road — ^Tum aside from them. — This is enough. 
Do not add, And why were such things made in the world ? 
For thou wilt be ridiculed by a man who is acquainted with 
nature, as thou wouldst be ridiculed by a carpenter and shoe- 
maker if thou didst find fault because thou seest in their 
workshop shavings and cuttings from the things which they 
make. And yet they have places into which they can throw 
these shavings and cuttings, and the universal nature has no 
external space; but the wondrous part of her art is that 
though she has circumscribed herself, everything within her 
which appears to decay and to grow old and to be useless she 
changes into herself, and again makes other new things from 
these very same, so that she requires neither substance from 
without nor wants a place into which she may cast that which 
decays. She is content then with her own space, and her own 
matter and her own art. 

51. Neither in thy actions be sluggish nor in thy con- 
versation without method, nor wandering in thy thoughts, 
nor let there be in thy soul inward contention nor external 
e&sion, nor in life be so busy as to have no leisure. 

Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, curse thee. 
What then can these things do to prevent thy mind from 
remaining pure, wise, sober, just ? For instance, if a man 
should stand by a limpid pure spring, and curse it, the spring 
never ceases sending up potable water ; and if he should cast 
clay into it or filth, it will speedily disperse them and wash 
them out, and will not be at all polluted. How then shalt 
thou possess a perpetual fountain [and not a mere well] ? By 
forming f thyseK hourly to freedom conjoined with content- 
ment, simplicity and modesty. 

62. He who does not know what the world is, does not 
know where he is. And he who does not know for what 
purpose the world exists, does not know who he is, nor what 
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ike world is. But he who has failed in any ono of these 
things conld not even say for what purpose he exists himself. 
What then dost thou think of him who [avoids or] seeks the 
praise of those who applaud, of men who know not either 
where they are or who they are ? 

53. Dost thou wish to be praised by a man who curses him- 
self thrice every hour ? wouldst thou wish to please a man 
who does not please himself ? Does a man please himself who 
repents of nearly everything that he does ? 

54. No longer let thy breathing only act in concert with 
the air which surrounds thee, but let thy intelligence also 
now be in harmony with the intelligence which embraces all 
things. For the intelligent power is no less difiused in all 
parts and pervades all things for him who is willing to 
draw it to him tiian the aerial power for him who is able to 
respire it. 

55. Generally, wickedness does no harm at all to the 
universe; and particularly, the wickedness [of one man] 
does no harm to another. It is only harmful to him who has 
it in his power to be released from it, as soon as he shall 
choose. 

56. To my own free will the free will of my neighbour is 
just as indifferent as his poor breath and flesh. For though 
we are made especially for the sake of odo another, still the 
ruling power of each of us has its own office, for otherwise 
my neighbour's wickedness would be my harm, which God has 
not willed in order that my unhappiness may not depend on 
another. 

57. The sun appears to be poured down, and in all 
directions indeed it is diffused, yet it is not effused. For 
this diffusion is extension : Accordingly its rays are called 
Extensions [ducrives] because they are extended [diro rov cicreo^ 
€<r6(uy But one may judge what kind of a thing a ray is, if 
he looks at the sun's light passing through a narrow opening 
into a darkened room, for it is extended in a right line, and 
eg it were is divided when it meets with any solid body which 

* A piece of bad ctymok^. 
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tliun uuthmg bappuns to tliec. Or rathei add Bomething, 
like a man wlio knows everything tkat happens in tba 
world, 

60, A ciicamber is bitter -Throw it away. — There aro 
briars in tbo road— -Turn aside from them.- — Tliis is enough. 
Do not add, And why were suuh things made in the world ? 
For thou wilt be ridiculed by a man who is acquainted with 
nature, ae thou wouldst be ridiculed by a carpenter and shoe- 
maker if thou didst find fault because thou secet in their 
workshop shavings and cuttings from the things which they 
make. And yet they hove places into which they can throw 
these shavings and cuttings, and the universal nature has no 
external space ; but the wondrous part of her art is that 
though she has circumscribed herself, everything within her 
which appears to decay and to grow old and to bo useless she 
changes into herself, and again makes other new things &om 
these very same, so that she requires neither substance irom 
without nor wants a place into which she may cast that which 
decays. She is content then with her own8pacc,«ndherown 
matter and her own art. 

61, Neither in thy ai:tions be sluggish nor in thy con- 
versatioa without method, nor wandering in thy thoughts, 
nor let there be in thy soul inward contention nor ertemal 
cfiusion, nor in life be so busy as to havo no leisure. 

Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, curEe thee. 
What then can these things do to prevent thy mind from 
remaining pure, wise, sober, juat ? For instance, if a man 
should stand by a limpid pure sjiring, and curse it, the spring 
never ceases sending up potable water ; and if he should cast 
clay into it or filth, it will speedily disperse them and wash 
them out, and will not be at all polluted. How then ehalt 
thoa possess a perpetual fountain [and not a more well J ? By 
forming f thyself hourly fo freedom conjoined with content- 
ment, simplicity and modesty. 

62, Ho who docs not know what the world is, does not 
know where he is. And he who does not know for what 
pnrpoae the wotld existe, does not know who he is, nor what 
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ike world is. But he who has failed in any ono of these 
things conld not even say for what pnrpose he exists himself. 
What then dost thou think of him who [avoids or] seeks the 
praise of those who applaud, of men who know not either 
where they are or who they are ? 

53. Dost thou wish to be praised by a man who curses him- 
self thrice every hour ? wouldst thou wish to please a man 
who does not please himself ? Does a man please himself who 
repents of nearly everything that he does ? 

54. No longer let thy breathing only act in concert with 
the air which surrounds thee, but let thy intelligence also 
now be in harmony with the intelligence which embraces all 
things. For the intelligent power is no less difiused in all 
parts and pervades all things for him who is willing to 
draw it to him tihan the aerial power for him who is able to 
respire it. 

55. Generally, wickedness does no harm at all to the 
universe; and particularly, the wickedness [of one man] 
does no harm to another. It is only harmful to him who has 
it in his power to be released from it, as soon as he shall 
choose. 

56. To my own free will the free will of my neighbour is 
just as indifferent as his poor breath and flesh. For though 
we are made especially for the sake of oue another, still the 
ruling power of each of us has its own office, for otherwise 
my neighbour's wickedness would be my harm, which God has 
not willed in order that my unhappiness may not depend on 
another. 

57. The sun appears to be poured down, and in all 
directions indeed it is diffused, yet it is not effused. For 
this diffusion is extension : Accordingly its rays are called 
Extensions [dicrives] because they are extended [dTro rov eicreiK- 
co-dotj.' But one may judge what kind of a thing a ray is, if 
he looks at the sun's light passing through a narrow opening 
into a darkened room, for it is extended in a right line, and 

it were is divided when it meets with any solid body which 

* A piece of bad etymok^. 
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stands in the way ajid intercepta the air beyond ; but then 
the light remains fixed and dues not glide or &U ofT. Snch 
then ought to bo the out-pouriDg and difFosioa of the under- 
etonding, and it should in no way be an effueion, but an 
extension, and it should make no violent or impetuous 
iMilIisiou with the obstacles which are in its way ; nor yet fidl 
down, bat be fixed aud enlighten that which receives it. For 
a bod; will deprive itself of tho illumination, if it does not 
admit it. 

58. He who fears death cither fears the loss of sensation 
or a different kind of sensation. But if thou shalt have no 
sensation, neither wilt thou feel any harm; and if thou sbalt 
acquire another kind of sensation, thou wilt be a different 
kind of living being and thou wilt not eease to live. 

69. Men exist for the sake of one another. Teach them 
then or bear with them. 

60. In one way an arrow tooves, in another way the mind. 
The mind indeed both when it eierciaea caution and when it 
is employed about inquiry, moves straight onward not the 
leas, and to its object. 

CI. Enter into every man's ruling faculty; and also let 
every other man enter into thine.* 

• Coinparo EpLetclua, m. 9, 12. 
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IX. 

HE who acts unjustly acts impiously. For since the 
universal nature has made rational animals for the sake 
of one another to help one another according to their deserts, 
but in no way to injure one another, he who transgresses her 
will, is clearly guilty of impiety towards the hi^esfc divinity. 
And he too who lies is guilty of impiety ^to the same divinity ; 
for the universal nature is the nature of things that are ; and 
things that are have a relation to all things that come into 
existence.^ And further, this universal nature is named 
h*uth, and is the prime cause of all things that are true. He 
then who lies intentionally is guilty of impiety inasmuch as 
ho acts unjustly by deceiving ; and he also who lies uninten- 
tionally, inasmuch as he is at variance with the universal 
nature, and inasmuch as he disturbs the order by fighting 
against the nature of the world : for he fights against it, who 
is moved of himself to that which is contrary to truth, for he 
had received powers from nature through the neglect of 
which he is not able now to distinguish falsehood from truth. 

1 ** As there is not any action or natural event, which we are ac- 
quainted with, 80 single and unconnected as not to have a respect to some 
other actions and events, so, possibly each of them, ythen it has not an 
immediate, may yet have a remote, natural relation to other actions 
and events, much beyond the compass of this present world." Again : 
** Things seemingly the most insignificant imaginable, are perpetually 
observed to be necessary conditions to other things of the greatest 
importance ; so that any one thing whatever, may, for aught we know 
to the contrary, be a necessary condition to any other." — Gutler^s 
Analogy, Ohap. 7. See all the chapter. Some critics take rh, 
iwdpxovra in this passage of Antoninus to be the same as rd tm-ai but 
if that were so, he might have said irphs &AAi}\a instead of irpi^s ri 
{nrdpxovra. Perhaps the meaning of irphs rh. (nrApxovra may be * tO aQ 
prior things.' II so, the traiuilation is still correct See vi. 38. 
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Aud indeed ho who pursueB pleuBuro as good, and aroidspaitl 
OB evil, is guilty of impiety. For of necessity eucb a man 
mi;Bt often find fault with the nnivereal nature, alleging that 
it aseigna things to the had and the good contrary to theii 
deserts, hocauae frequently tlie had are in the enjoyment of 
pleasure and poeaeBS the thinga which procure pleasure, but 
the good have pain for their share and the things which causa 
poia. And further, he who is afraid of pain will aometimea 
also be afraid of some of the thinga which wiU happen in the 
world, and ev«i this is impiety. And he who pnrsues 
pleasure will not abstain from injustice, and this is plainly 
impiety. Now with respect to the things towards which the 
imiversftl nature is eijually affected — for it would not have 
made both, unless it was equally affected towards both — 
towarda these they who wisb to follow nature should be of 
the same mind with it, and equally affected. With reepect to 
pain, then, and pleasnre, or doatb and life, or bonour and 
dishonour, which the universal nature employa equally, who- 
ever is not equally affected is manifestly acting impiously. 
And I say that the universal nature employa them equally, 
instead of saying that they bappen alike to those wbo are 
produced in continuous series and to those wbo come after 
them by virtue of a certain original movement of Providence, 
according to which it moved from a certain beginning to this 
ordering of things, having conceived certain principles of the 
things which were to be, and having determined powers 
productive of beings and of changes and of such liie succea- 
dons, (vii, 75). 

2. It would bo a man's happiest lot to depart from mankind 
without having had any taste of lying aud hypocrisy and 
luxury and pride. However to breathe out one's life when 
a man haa bod enough of these things is the next best voyage, 
OS the saying is. Hast thou determined to abide with vice, 
and has not e:^erienoe yet induced thee to fly from this 
pestilence ? For the destmctian of the understanding is a 
pestUence, much more indeed than any such corruption and 
change of this atmospheie which Borroonds ns. Fi<r ibix 
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oorimption is a pestilence of aniinalB so far as they are 
animals ; but the other is a pestilence of men so far as they 
are men. 

8. Do not despise death, but be well content with it, since 
this too is one of those things which nature wills. For such 
as it is to be young and to grow old, and to increase and to 
reach maturity, and to have teeth and beard and gray hairs, 
and to beget, and to be pregnant and to bring forth, and all 
the other natural operations which the seasons of thy life 
bring, such also is dissolution. This, then, is consistent with 
the character of a reflecting man, to be neither careless nor 
impatient nor contemptuous with respect to death, but to 
wait for it as one of the operations of nature. As thou now 
waitest for the time when the child shall come out of thy 
wife's womb, so be ready for the time when thy soul shall 
fall out of this envelope.' But if thou requirest also a vulgar 
kind of comfort which shall reach thy heart, thou wilt be 
made best reconciled to death by observing the objects from 
which thou art going to be removed, and the morals of those 
with whom thy soul will no longer be mingled. For it is 
no way right to be offended with men, but it is thy duty to 
care for them and to bear with them gently ; and yet to 
remember that thy departure will be not from men who have 
the same principles as thyselfl For this is the only thing, 
if there be any, which could draw us the contrary way and 
attach us to life, to be permitted to live with those who have 
the same principles as ourselves. But now thou seest how 
groat is the trouble arising from the discordance of those 
who live together, so that thou mayst say. Gome quick, 
death, lest perchance I, too, should forget myself. 

4. He who does wrong does wrong against himsel£ He 
who acts tmjustly acts unjustly to himself because he makes 
himself bad. 

5. He often acts unjustly who does not do a certain thing; 
not only he who does a certain thing. 

6. Thj present opinion founded on understanding, and 

> Koto 21 of the PhUosophy, p. 61. 
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tliy present cuiiduct directed to Bocial good, and thy presunt 
disposition of contentment with, overjthiiig which happenst — 
that is enough, 

7, Wipe out imftgination : check desire ; eitinguieh appo- 
tite : keep tho ruling faculty in its own power. 

8, Among the unirrm la which have not reason one lifo ia 
distributed ; but among roaBOuable aoimalH one intelligent 
Buul is distributed : just as there is one earth of all things 
whic]t are of an earthy natiue, and we see by uno light, and 
breathe one air, all of ns that have the faculty of vision and 
all that have lifo. 

9, All things which participate in anything which ia 
oomiiion to them all move towardB that which is of the same 
kind with themselves. Everything which is oarthy turns 
towards tho earth, everything which is lic^uid flows together, 
and ovorything which is of an aerial kind does the same, so 
that they require something to koep them asunder, and the 
application offeree. Fire indeed moves upwards on account 
of the elemental fire, but it is so ready to bo kindled together 
with all the fiie which is here, that even every substance 
which is somewhat dry, is easily ignited, bocauso there is less 
mingled with it of that which is a hiudi'ancc tn ignition. 
Accordingly then everything also which paiticipatos in the 
common intelligent natiu-e moves in like manner towards 
tbnt which is of the same kind with itself, or moves even 
more. For so much as it is superior in comparison with all 
other things, in the same degree also is it niorc ready to 
mingle with and to be fused with that which is akin to it. 
Accordingly among animals devoid of reason we find sn-arms 
of bees, and herds of cattle, and the nurture of young birds, 
and in a manner, loves ; for even in animals there are Bonis, 
and that power which brings them together is seen to eaert 
itself in the superior degree, and in such a way as never hna 
been observed in plants nor in stones nor in trees. But in 
rational animals there are political communities nud fiiend- 
ahips, nnd families and meetings of people ; and in warsi 
trontios and armistices. But in the things which fare still 
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tnperior, even tliongli they are separated from one another 
unity in a manner exists, as in the stars. Thus the ascent to 
the higher degree is able to produce a sympathy even in 
things which are separated. See, then, what now takes place. 
For only intelligent animals have now forgotten this mutual 
desire and inclination, and in them alone tho property of 
flowing together is not seen. But still though men strive to 
avoid [this union], they are caught and held by it, for their 
nature is too strong for them ; and thou wilt see what I say, 
if thou only observest. Sooner, then, will one find anything 
earthy which comes in contact with no earthy thing than a 
man altogether separated from other men. 

10. Both man and Gk)d and the universe produce fruit ; at 
the proper seasons each produces it. But if usage has 
especially fixed these terms to the vine and like things, this 
is nothing. Beason produces fruit both for all and for itself, 
and there are produced from it other things of the same kind 
as reason itself. 

11. K thou art able, correct by teaching those who do 
wrong ; but if thou canst not, remember that indulgence is 
given to thee for this purpose. And the gods, too, are 
indulgent to such persons ; and for some purposes they even 
help them to get health, wealth, reputation ; so kind they 
are. And it is in thy power also ; or say, who hinders thee ? 

12. Labour not as one who is wretched, nor yet as one who 
would be pitied or admired : but direct thy will to one thing 
only, to put thyself in motion and to check thyself, as the 
social reason requires. 

13. To-day I have got out of all trouble, or rather 1 have 
cast out all trouble, for it was not outside, but within and in 
my opinions. 

Id. All things are the same, familiar in experience, and 
ephemeral in time, and worthless in the matter. Everything 
now is just as it was in the time of those whom we have 
buried. 

15. Things stand outside of us, themselves by themsclvcd, 
neither knowing aught of themselves, nor expressing any 
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judgment WLat is it, thou, which docK judge, ftlmut them ? 
The ruling faculty. 

16. Not in passivity, but in activity lie the evil foA tha 
good of the rationEil social animal, ju^t a» his virtue and hia 
vice lie not in pasHivity, but in activity.' 

17. For the Htono which has been thrown up it is no bvil 
to come down, nor indeed any good to have been cnrriid up. 
^v^I. 20.) 

18. Penetrate inwards into men's Itading prineipl»is, and 
thon wilt see what judges thou art afraid of, aud what kind 
of judges they «e of themselves. 

19. All things aro changing : and thou thyself art in con- 
tinuous mutation and in a manner in continuous destruction, 
and the whole universe too. 

20. It is thy duty to leave another man's wrongful act 
there where it is. (vii. 29, ix. 38,) 

21. Termination of activity, cessation from raovcinent and 
opinion, and in a sense theiv death, is no evil. Turn thy 
thoughts now to the consideration of thy life, thy life aa a 
child, as a youth, thy manhood, thy old ago, fur in these also 
every change was a death. Is this anything to foar? Turn 
thy thoughts now to thy life under thy grandfather, then to 
thy life under thy mother, then to thy life under thy father ; 
and as thoa findest many other differences and changes and 
terminations, ash thyself, Is this anything to fear ? In like 
manner, then, neither aro the termination and cessation and 
change of thy whole life a thing to be afraid of. 

22. Ifaeten [to eiaminej thy own ruling faculty and that 
of the universe and that of thy neighbour : thy own that 
thou mayst make it just ; and that of the universe, that thou 
mayst remember of what thou art a part ; and that of thy 
neighbonr, that thou mayst know whether ho has acted 
ignorantly or with knowledge, and that thou mayst also con- 
sidor that hie ruling faculty is akin to thine. 

23. As thou thyself art a component pait of a social system, 
Bo let every act of thine be a component part of eouial lifth 

> " Viitui^ omm» km in action oonunlit."— Cicero, Du Off. l G. 
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WLatever act of thine then has no reference either immediately 
or remotely to a social end, this tears asunder thy life, and 
does not allow it to bo one, and it is of the nature of a mutiny^ 
just as when in a popular assembly a man acting by himself 
stands apart from the general agreement. 

24. Quarrels of little children and their sports, and poor 
spirits carrying about dead bodies [such is everything] ; and 
so what is exhibited in the representation of the mansions of 
the dead^ strikes our eyes more clearly. 

25. Examine into the quaLty of the form of an object, and 
detach it altogether from its material part, and then contem- 
plate it ; then determine the time, the longest which a thing 
of this peculiar form is naturally made to endure. 

26. Thou hast endured infinite troubles through not being 
contented with thy ruling faculty, when it does the things 
which it is constituted by nature to do. But enoughf [of this]. 

27. When another blames thee or hates thee, or when men 
say about thee anything injurious, approach their poor souls, 
penetrate within, and see what kind of men they are. Thou 
wilt discover that there is m> reason to take any trouble that 
these men may have this or that opinion about thee. How- 
ever thou must be well disposed towards them, for by nature 
they arc friends. And the gods too aid them in all ways, by 
dreams, by signs, towards the attainment of those things gd 
which they set a value .f 

28. The periodic movements of the universe are the same, 
up and down from age to age. And either the universal in- 
telligence puts itself in motion for every separate effect, and 
if this is so, be thou content with that which is the result of 
its activity ; or it puts itself in motion once, and everything 
else comes by way of sequence^ in a manner ; or indivisible 
elements are the origin of all things. — In a word, if there is 

* rh rrjs VtKvias may be, as Gataker oonjectores, a diamatio repre- 
Bontation of the state of the dead. Schultz sapposea that it may be alw 
a leference to the KdKuia of the Odyssey (lib. xl) 

* The words which immediately follow icar* ivcucoXolBriffip are comipi 
But tbe meaning is )iardly doubtful. (Compare vn. 7{(.) 
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ft god, ftll m well ; sod if chanee roles, do noi flio« aiao bs 
gvyvenied by it (tl 44, til 75)^ 

Soon win the eaiih eofer obaD: then the euth, too, will 
ebange, ftod the tbings mlso wbich result from change will 
eontinne to change Ibtr ever, mad these again for cTer. For 
if a man reflects on the changes and transfbnnations which 
follow one another like ware after waTe and their rapditr, 
he win despise eTerything wfaidi is perishable, (xn. 21.) 

29. The muTersal canse is like a winter torrent : it carries 
ererjthing along with it. Bot how worthless are aU these 
poor people who are engaged in matters political, and, as 
they snppose, are playing the philosopher ! An driTeUers. 
WeU then, m«n : do what nature now requires. Set thyself 
m motion, if it is in thy power, and do not look about thee 
to see if any one wfll obsenre it ; nor yet expect Plato*s 
Bepnblic :* but be content if the smallest thing goes on well, 
and consider snch an erent to be no smaU matter. For who 
can change men's opinions ? and without a change of opinions 
what else is there than the slaTcry of men who gro«n while 
they pretend to obey ? Gome now and ten me of Alexander 
tad Philippus and Demetrius of Fhalerum. They themselres 
shan judge whether they discorered what the common nature 
required, and trained themselves accordingly. But if they 
acted like tragedy heroes, no one has condemned me to imitate 
them. Simple and modest is the work of plulosophy. Draw 
me not aside to insolence and pride. 

30. Look down from above on the countless herds of men 
and their countless solemnities, and the infinitely varied 

"^ y^ voyagings in storms and calms, and the differences among 

I y ^ those who are bom, who live together, and die. And consider, 

^ y^ioo, the life lived by others in olden time, and the life of 

\^ '^ those who wiU live after thee, and the life now lived among 

barbarous nations, and how many know not even thy name, 

and how many wiU soon forget it, and how they who perhaps 

now arc praising thee wiU very soon blame thee, and that 

* Those who wish to know what Plato's BepaUio la, maj now atod^ 
t the aooomte tmulatioD of Davies and Yaufduia. 
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neither a poBthmnons name is of any value, nor reputation, 
^or anything else. 

31. Let there be freedom from perturbations with respect 
to the things which come from the external cause ; and let 
there be justice in the things done by virtue of the internal 
cause, that is, let there be movement and action terminating 
in this, in social acts, for this is according to thy nature. 
, 32. Thou canst remove out of the way many useless things 
among those which disturb thee, for they lie entirely in thy 
opinion ; and thou wilt then gain for thyself ample space by 
comprehending the whole universe in thy mind, and by con- 
templating the eternity of time, and observing the rapid 
change of every several thing, how short is the time from 
birth to dissolution , and the illimitable time before birth as 
well as the equally boundless time after dissolution. 
. 33. All that thou seest will quickly perish, and those who 
have been spectators of its dissolution will very soon perish 
ioo. And he who dies at the exti'cmest old age will be 
brought into the same condition with him who died pre- 
maturely. 

. 34. What are these men's leading principles, and about 
what kind of things are they busy, and for what kind of 
reasons do they love and honour ? Imagine that thou seest 
their poor souls laid bare. When they think that they do 
harm by their blame or good by their praise, what an idea I 

35. Loss is nothing else than change. But the universal 
nature delights in change, and in obedience to her all things 
are now done well, and from eternity have been done in like 
form, and will be such to time without end. What, then, dost 
thou say ? That all things have been and all things always 
will be bad, and that no power has ever been found in so 
many gods to rectify these things, but the world has been con- 
demned to be bound in never ceasing evil? (iv. 45, vii. 18.) 

36. The rottenness of the matter which is the foundation 
of everything! water, dust, bones, filth: or again, marble 
rocks, the callosities of the earth ; and gold and silver, the 
sediments ; and garments, only bits of hair ; and purple dye, 
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blood; tmd everything else is of the same kind. Aiid that 
which is of the Dfttuie of breath is also another thing of the 
■ame kind, changing from this to that. 

37. Enongb of this \netched life and mnnuimng and apish 
tricks. Why art thoa dietiirbed? What is there new in 
this? What unsettles thee? Is it the form of the thing? 
Look at it. Or is it the matter ? Look at it. But besides 
these there is nothing. Towards the gods, then, now become 
at last more simple and better, Zt is the same whether we 
examine these things for a hundred years or three. 

38. If any man has done wrong, the harm is his own. Bat 
perhaps be has not done wrong. 

39. Either all things proceed front one intelligent source 
and come together as in one body, and the part ought not to 
find fault with what is done for the benefit of the whole ; or 
there are only atoms, and nothing else than mixture and dis- 
persion. Why, then, art thou disturbed ? Say to the ruling 
fttcvlty, Art thou dead, art thou corrupted, art thou playing 
the hypocrite, art thon become a beast, dost thou herd and 
feed with the rest F 

40. Either the gods have no power or they have power. 
If, then, they have no power, why dost thou pray to them ? 
But if they have power, why dost thou not pray for them to 
give thee the faculty of not fearing any of the things which 
thou feorest, or of not desiring any of the things which thou 
desirest, or not being pained at anything, raUier than pray 
that any of these things should not happen or happen ? for 
certainly if they can co-operate with men, they can co-operate 
for these purposes. But perhaps thoa wilt say, tho gods 
have placed them in thy power. Well, then, is it not bettor 
to use what is in thy power like a &ee man than to desire in 
a slavish and abject way what is nut in thy power ? And 
who has told thee that the gods do not aid us even in the 

• Thero ii lome corrnption at the end of this section : but I thtnfc 
tbst thetntntlBtioneipreBgeBtheemperor'ameanlng. Wbetbtr btolli- 
gence roles all thiegs or cbance mles, a man inuBt not bo distarbed. 
He rnuEt DM tbe power (bnt be bus, and be tnnqiii]. 
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things which are in onr power ? Begin« then, to pray for 
sach things, and thoa wilt see. One man prays thus : How 
shall I be able to lie with that woman? Do thou pray thus: 
How shall I not desire to lie with her ? Another prays thus : 
How shall I be released from this? Another prays : How 
shall I not desire to be released ? Another thus : How shall 
I not lose my little son? Then thus : How shall I not he 
a&aid to lose him ? In fine, tnm thy prayers this way, and 
see what comes. 

41. Epicurus says, In my sickness my conversation was 
not about my bodily sufferings, nor, says he, did I talk on 
such subjects to those who visited me; but I continued to 
discourse on the nature of things as before, keeping to this 
main point, how the mind, while participating in such move- 
ments as go on in the poor flesh, shall be free from perturba- 
tions and maintain its proper good. Nor did I, he says, 
give the physicians an opportunity of putting on solemn 
looks, as if they were doing something great, but my life 
went on well and happily. Do, then, the same that he did 
both in sickness, if thou art sick, and in any other circum- 
stances ; for never to desert philosophy in any events that 
may befall us, nor to hold trifling talk either with an ignorant 
man or with one unacquainted with nature, is a principle of 
all schools of philosophy ; but to be intent only on that 
which thou art now doing and on the instrument by which 
thou doest it. 

42. When thou art offended with any man's shameless 
conduct, immediately ask thyself Is it possible, then, that 
shameless men should not be in the virorld ? It is not possible. 
Do not, then, require what is impossible. For this man also 
is one of those shameless men who must of necessity be in 
the world. Let the same considerations be present to thy 
mind in the case of the knave, and the faithless man, and of 
every man who does wrong in any way. For at the same 
time that thou dost remind thyself that it is impossible that 
such kind of men should not exist, thou wilt become more 
Kindly disposed towiu*ds every one individually. It is useful 



to porceivo thiB, too, immediately wLca the occfLsion aneofl, 
what virtue nature has given to man to oppose to every 
wrongful act. For she has given to man, as an antidote 
Bgaiuet the stupid man, mildness, and agaiust another kind of 
mnn somo other power. And in all cases it is possible for 
thoo to correct by teaching the man who is gono astray ; for 
every man who errs misses his object and is goae astray. 
Besides wherein bast thou been injured ? For thou wilt £nd 
that no one among those against whom thou art irritated has 
done anything by which thy mind could be made worse ; but 
that which is evil to thoe and harmful has its foundatioa only 
in the mind. And what harm is done or what is there 
strange, if the man who has not boon instructed does the 
acts of an uninstructed man ? Consider whether thou shonldst 
not rather blame thyself, bccansu thou didst not expect such 
a man to orr in such ft way. For thou hadst means given 
thoo by thy reason to suppose that it was likely that he would 
commit this error, and yet thou hast forgotten osd art amazed 
that he has erred. But most of all when thou blamest a man 
as faithless or ungrateful, turn to thyself. For the &ult is 
manifestly thy own, whether thou didst trust that a man 
who had such a disposition would keep his promise, or when 
conferring thy kindness thon didst not confer it absolutely, 
nor yet in such way as to have received from thy very act all 
tho profit. For what more dost thou want when thon hast 
done a man a service ? art thou not content that thou hast 
done something conformable to thy nature, and dost thou 
seek to be paid for it 1 just as if the eye demanded a re- 
compense for seeing, er the feet for walking. For as these 
members are formed for a particular purpose, and by working 
according to their several constitutions obtain what is their 
own ;* so also as man is formed by nature to acts of bene- 
volence, when he has done anything benevolent or in any 
other way conducive to the common interesi, he has acted 
conformably to his constitution, and he gela what is hia own. 

also in St Matthew, vi. 2, la-i 
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IT T^ILT thou, then, my soul, never be good and simple and 
VV one and naked, more manifest than the body which 
surrounds thee ? Wilt thou never enjoy an afiTectionate and 
contented disposition ? Wilt thou never be full and without 
a want of any kind, longing for nothing more, nor desiring 
anything, either animate or inanimate, for the enjoyment of 
pleasures? nor yet desiring time wherein thou shalt have 
longer enjoyment, or place, or pleasant climate, or society ol 
men with whom thou mayst live in harmony ? but wilt thou 
be satisfied with thy present condition, and pleased with all 
that is about thee, and wilt thou convince thyself that thou 
hast everything and that it comes from the gods, that every- 
thing is well for thee, and will be well whatever shall please 
them, and whatever they shall give for the conservation of 
the perfect living being,^ the good and just and beautiful, 
which generates and holds together all things, and contains 
and embraces all things which are dissolved for the pro- 
duction of other like things ? Wilt thou never be such that 
thou shalt so dwell in community with gods and men as 
neither to find fault with them at all, nor to be condemned by 
tliem ? 

2. Observe what thy nature requires, so far as thou art 
governed by nature only : then do it and accept it, if thy 
nature, so far as thou art a living being, shall not be made 
worse by it. And next thou must observe what thy nature 
requires so far as thou art a living being. And all this thou 
mayst allow thyself, if thy nature, so far as thou art a 
rational animal, shall not be made worse by it. But the 

^ That is, God (rv. 40), as he is defined by Zeno. Bat the 3oafc8ion 
h^een gods and Ood is stmnge. 
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rational animal is consequently also a political [aociidj: 
animal. Use tbcso mlos, thon, and trouble thyself about 
nothing olBe. 

3. Everything which happens either happeus in sneh wise 
BB thou art formed by natm-e to bear it, or as thon art not 
formed by nature to boor it. If, then, it happena to thee in 
such way as thou art formod by nature to bear it, do not 
complain, but bear it as thou art formed by nature to hear it. 
But if it happens in such wise as thon art not foi-med by 
nature to bear it, do not complain, for it will perish after it 
has consumed thee. Hemciabor, however, that thou art formed 
by nature to bear CTorything, with respect to which it depends 
on thy own opinion to make it endurable and tolerable, by 
thinking that it is either thy interest or thy duty to do this, 

4. If a man is mistaken, instruct him kindly and show 
him his error. But if thou art not able, blame thyeelf, or 
blame not even thyself. 

6. Whatever may happea to thee, it was prepared for thee 
from all eternity ; and the implication of causes was from 
eternity spinning the thread of thy being, and of that which 
is incident to it. (iii. 11 ; it. 26.) 

6. Whether the universo is [a concourse of] atoms, or 
nature [is a system], let this first be established, that I am ft 
part of tho whole which is governed by nature ; nest, I am 
in a manner intimately related to the parts which are of the 
same kind with myself. For remembering this, inasmuch ae 
I am a part, I shall be diacontented with none of tho things 
which are assigned to me out of tho whole : for nothing is 
injmiouB to the part, if it is for the advantage of the whole. 
For the whole contains nothing which is not for its advantage ; 
and all natures indeed have this common principle, but tho 
nature of the universe has this principle besides, that it 
cannot be compelled even by any external cauBo to generate 
anything harmful to itself. By rememboring, then, that I am 
a part of such a whole, I shall he content with everything 
that happens. And inasmuch as I am in a manner intimately 
related to the parts which are of the same kind with mync^ 
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f sliall do nothing nnsocial, but I shall rather direct myself 
to the things which are of the same kind with myself, and I 
shall turn all my efforts to the common interest, and divert 
them from the contrary. Now, if these things are done so, life 
must flow on happily, just as thou mayst observe that the life 
of a citizen is happy, who continues a course of action which 
is advantageous to his fellow-citizens, and is content with 
whatever the state may assign to him. 

7. The parts of the whole, everything, I mean, which is 
naturally comprehended in the universe, must of necessity 
perish ; but let this be understood in this sense, that they 
must undergo change. But if this is naturally both an evil 
and a necessity for the parts, the whole would not continue 
to exist in a good condition, the parts being subject to change 
and constituted so as to perish in various ways. For whether 
did nature herself design to do evil to the things which are 
parts of herself, and to make them subject to evil and of 
necessity fall into evil, or have such results happened without 
her knowing it ? Both these suppositions, indeed, are in- 
credible. But if a man should even drop the term Nature 
[as an ef&cient power], and should speak of these things as 
natural, even then it would be ridiculous to affirm at the 
same time that the parts of the whole are in their nature 
subject to change, and at the same time to be surprised or 
vexed as if something were happening contrary to nature 
particularly as the dissolution of things is into those things 
of which each thing is composed. For there is either a dis- 
persion of the elements out of which everything has been 
compounded, or a change from the solid to the earthy and 
from the airy to the aerial, so that these parts are taken back 
into the universal reason, whether this at certain periods is 
consumed by fire or renewed by eternal changes. And do 
not imagine that the solid and the airy part belong to thee 
from the time of generation. For all this received its accre- 
tion only yesterday and the day before, as one may say, from 
the food and the air which is inspired. This, then, which 
has received [the accretion], changes, not that which thy 
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motliei bi'ouglit furth. But Bn[^K>86 tliat this [which thy 
mother broaght foiiJi] impUcates thee veij much with that 
othei part, which has the peculiar qtiality [of change], this 
ie nothing in fact in the way of objection to what is said.* 

8. When thou hast aseumed these names, good, modest, 
true, rational, a man of equanimity, and mngiianimoiis, tako 
care that thou doet not change these names; and il' thou 
shouldet lose them, quickly return to them. And remember 
that the term Kational was iutended to signify a discrimi- 
nating attention to erery several thing and freedom from 
negligence ; and that Equanimity is the voluntary ncccptanco 
of the things which are assigned t-o thee by the common 
nature ; and that Magnanimity is the elevation of the in- 
telligent part above the pleasnrable or painful sensations of 
the flesh, and above that poor thing called fame, and death, 
and all such things. If, then, then maintainest thyself in the 
possession of those names, -without desiring to be called by 
these names hy others, thou wilt be another person and wilt 
enter on another life. For to continue to be such as thou 
hast hitherto been, and to be torn in pieces and defiled in 
Bueh a life, is the ehorauter of a very stupid man and one 
orerfond of his life, and like those half-devoured fighters with 
wild beasts, who though covered with wounds and gore, still 
intreat to he kept to the following day, though tbey will be 
exposed in the same stale to the some claws and bites.' 
Therefore fii thyself in the possession of these few names ; 
and if then art able to abide in them, abide as if thou wast 

■ The end of thiit section ia perLaps corrupt. Tho meaning is very 
obscure. I he-ve given that meaning which appearg to be consliitent 
with the vrhole argumant. The emperor here maintains that the 
eswntiiiJ part of man is unchangeable, and that the other partu, if tlioj 
change Or perish, do not afiect that which really conatitutes the man. 
Sen tliePhiloBophjof AnfoninuH,p.47, notclS. Bchnlti suppoBed "thy 
mother " to meoa nature, 17 (fiiins. But I doubt abont that. 

* Bee Seneca, Epp. TO, on these eiliibitJoos nliich oraoaed the peopU 
of those days. Theee fightera were the BesUnrii, some of whoiii may 
ha*o been crimhials, but even if Umj were, Mic oxhiblLi<:]i wna cqiuiUj 
(duuuateriatir of the deprafed habila of the q 
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remoyed k> certain islands of the Happy/ But if thou shalt / 
perceive that thou fallest out of them and dost not maintain [ 
thy hold, go conrageoosly into some nook where thou shalt 
maintain theni, or even depart at once from life, not in passion, 
Dut with simplicity and freedom and modesty, after doing 
this one [laudable] thing at least in thy life, to have gone out 
of it thus. In order, however, to the remembrance of these 
names, it will greatly help thee, if thou rememberest the gods, 
and that they wish not to be flattered, but wish all reasonable 
beings to be made like themselves ; and if thou rememberest 
that what does the work of a fig-tree is a fig-tree, and that 
what does the work of a dog is a dog, and that what does the 
work of a bee is a bee, and that what docs the work of a man 
is a man. 

9. Mimi,' war, astonishment, torpor, slavery, will daily 
wipe out those holy principles of thine. fHow many things 
without studying nature dost thou imagine, and how many 
dost thou neglect ^ But it is thy duty so to look on and so 
to do everything, that at the same time the power of dealing 

* The islands of the Happy or the Fortanatte Insal» are spoken of 
by the Greek and Boman imters. They were the abode of Heroes, like 
Achilles and Diomedea^ as we see in the Soollon of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. Sertorius heard of the islands at Cadiz from some sailors 
who had been there, and he had a wish to go and live in them and rest 
from his troubles. (Plutarch, Sertorius, o. 8.) In the Odyssey, Proteus 
told Menelaus that he should not die in Argos, but be removed to 
a place at the boundary of the earth where Bhadamanthus dwelt: 
(Odyssey, iv. 565.) 

For there in sooth man's life is easiest: 
Nor snow nor raging storm nor rain is there, 
But ever gently breathing gales of Zephyr 
Oceanus sends up to gladden man. 

it is certain that the writer of the Odyssey only follows some old 
legend without having any knowledge of any place which oorresponda 
to his description. The two islands which Sertorius heard of uiny r>e 
ICadeixa and the adjacent island. Oompaie Pindar, 01. n. 120. 

A Oorais conjectured /ii<ros '* hatred " in place of Mimi, Roman pliyi 
in whicli action and gesticulation were all or nearly all. 

^ This is corrupt See the edition of Schulti. 
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witli circnmstonceB is perfected, and the contcmpUtive facoltjr 
rcisod, and tlie confidence which comes &om the know- 
ledge of each seroral thing is miuntained without showing it, 
but yet not concealed. For when wilt thon enjoy simplicity 
when gravity, and when the knowledge of every several thing, 
hoth what it is in subatanee, and what place it has in the 
nniverse, and how long it is formed to exist and of what 
things it is compounded, and to whom it «ui belong, and who 
are able both to give it and take it away ? 

10. A spider is proud when it has caught a fly, and another 
when he has caught a poor hare, and another when he has 
taken a little fish in a net, and another when he has taken 
wild boars, and another when he has taken bears, and another 
when he has taken Sarmatians. Are not theae tobberB, if 
thou examinest their opinions "? 

11. Acquire the contemplative way of seeing how all things 
change into one another, atid oonatautly attend to it, and 
exercise thyself about t&is part \ai philosophy]. For nothing 
is Eo much adapted to produce magnanimity. 8uch a man 
has put off the body, and as ho sees that he must, no one 
knows how soon, go away from among men and leave every- 
thing here, he gives himself op entirely to just doing in all 
his actions, and in everything else that happens he resigns 
himself to the universal nature. Bat as to what any man 
shall say or think about him or do against him, he never 
even thinks of it, being himself contented with these two 
things, with acting justly in what ho now does, and being 
satisfied with what is now assigned to him ; and he lays aside 
all distracting and busy pursuits, and desires nothing elso 
than to accomplish the straight conrso through the law,' and 
by accomplishing the straight course to fbllow God. 

13. What need is there of suspicions fear, Bince it is in 
thy power to inquire what ottght to be done P And if thoa 

^ Mamu matna to tai that conqoeiars ore tobbcra. He himadf 
mured against Barmatianii, and wns a robber, as ba Wfs, like the leaL 
But compare the life of Avidius Caadiu, o. 4, bj Tuloatiiis. 

' By the law, hD meatu the divine law, obedience to the will dF GoA 
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fieest clear, go by this way content, without turning back: 
bat if thou dost not see clear, stop and take the best advisers. 
But if any other things oppose thee, go on according to thy 
powers with due consideration, keeping to that which appears 
to be just. For it is best to reach this object, and if thou 
dost fail, let thy failure be in attempting this. He who 
follows reason in all things is both tranquil and active at the 
same time, and also cheerful and collected. 

13. Inquire of thyself as soon as thou wakest from sleep 
whether it will make any difference to thee, if another docs 
what is just and right. It will make no difference, (vi. 32 ; 
vni. 66.) 

Thou hast not forgotten, I suppose, that those who assume 
arrogant airs in bestowing their praise or blame on others, 
are such as they are at bed and at board, and thou hast not 
forgotten what they do, and what they avoid and what they 
pursue, and how they steal and how they rob, not with hands 
and feet, but with their most valuable part, by means of which 
there is produced, when a man chooses, fidelity, modesty, 
truth, law, a good daemon [happiness] ? (vn. 17.) 

14. To her who gives and takes back all, to nature, thn 
man who is instructed and modest says, Give what thou wilt ; 
take back what thou wilt. And he says this not proudly, but 
obediently and well pleased with her. 

16. Short is the little which remains to thee of life. Live 
as on a mountain. For it makes no difference whether a man 
lives there or here, if he lives everywhere in the world as in 
a state [political community]. Let men see, let them know 
a real man who lives according to nature. If they cannot 
endure him, let them kill him. For that is better than to 
live thus [as men do]. 

16. No longer talk at all about the kind of man that a good 
man ought to be, but be such. 

17. Constantly contemplate the whole of time and the 
whole of substance, and consider that all individual things as 
to substance are a grain of a fig, and 2ifi to time, the turning 
of agimlett 
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18. Lo(A at eveiything that oxiEte, and olieerve thkt it la 
■IreWj in dtseolntioa and in change, and as it were patrefao- 
tioD or diBpereion, or that everyddng ia so conatitntod by 
nature as to die. 

19. Consider what men are when the; are eating, sleeping, 
generating, easing themselves and so forth. Then what kind 
of men they are when they are imperionsl and arrogant, or 
angry and scolding from their elevated place. Bnt a short 
time ago to how many they were slaveB and for what things; 
and after a little time consider in what a condition they will 
ba 

20. That is for the good of each thing, which the muTersal 
nature brings to each. And it is for its good at the timo 
when nature brings it. 

21. " The earth loves the shower ;" and " the solemn aether 
loves ;" and the universe loyes to make whatever is about to 
bo. I say then to the uuiverse, that I love as thou lovest. 
And ia not this too eaid, that " this or that loves [is wont] to 
bo produced ?" ' 

22. Either thou livest here and hast already accuBtomed 
thyself to it, or thou art going away, and this was thy own 
wili ; or thou art dying and hast discharged thy duty. But 
beaides these things there ia nothing. Be of good cheer, 

23. Let this always be plain to thee, that this piece of 
land is like any other ; aud that all things here are the same 
with things on the top of a mountain, or on the sea-shore, or 
wherever thou choosest to be. For thou wilt find just what 

* These words are from Euripides. Thej are citpd by Aristotle, Elhic. 
Nicom. vm. 1. Athenioua \_x.t\i. 296.) aud StobieuB quote acven 
mmplete lines bcgiuaing jpa /iit BuPpou 71170. Tliere U a similar 
fingment of Aeschylus, Danaides, aleo quoted by AlLouwua. 

It was the fcahion of the Stoics to work on the moUDiugB of words. 
Bo AotoQinufl here takes the verb cfpiXfi, " loves," which hea also the 
Renso of "is wnat," "tises," and the liks. He finds in tbo coduqoii 
leaguage of munkuid a pbilosophical truth, end moat gtveX truths ara 
ezpraiied in tlie oomnKni langaane of life ; soaie uDderaUtnd them, Lnl 
most people ntler thorn «Uhi.>ui kuuwlag how much (£107 Euan 
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Plato says, Dwelling within the walls of a city as in a 
shephittrd's fold on a mountain. [The three last words are 
omitted in the translation.]^^ 

24. What is mj ruling faculty now to me? and of what 
nature am I now making it ? and for what purpose am I now 
using it ? is it void of understanding ? is it loosed and rent 
asunder from social life ? is it melted into and mixed with 
the poor flesh so as to move together with it ? 

25. He who flies firom his master is a runaway ; but the 
law is master, and he who breaks the law is a runaway. 
And he also who is grieved or angry or afraid,')' is dissatisfied 
because something has been or is or shall be of the things 
which are appointed by him who rules all things, and he ia 
Law, and assigns to every man what is fit. He then who 
fears or is grieved or is angry is a runaway.^^ 

26. A man deposits seed in a womb and goes away, and 
then another cause takes it, and labours on it and makes a 
child. What a thing from such a material! Again, the 
child passes food down through the throat, and then another 
cause takes it and makes perception and motion, and in fine 
life and strength and other things; how many and how 
strange! Observe then the things which are produced in 
such a hidden way, and see the power just as we see the 
power which carries things downwards and upwards, not with 
the eyes, but still no less plainly, (vn. 75.) 

27. Constantly consider how all things such as they now 
are, in time past also were ; and consider that they will be 
the same again. And place before thy eyes entire dramas 
and stages of the same form, whatever thou hast learned from 
thy experience or from older history ; for example, the whole 
court of Hadrianus, and the whole court of Antoninus, and 
the whole court of Fhilippus, Alexander, Croesus ; for all those 
were such dramas as we see now, only with different actors. 

** Plato» Theiet. 174 D. E. But oompare the original with the ii3e 
that Antoninus has made of it. 

^ Antoninus is here playing on the etymology of v6tios, law, a0<;i^Q- 
n^emt, that which assigns (y^fifi) to every man his portioiL 
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ilS. |i-i'i^-i"i .^tiiiy luuu wito is gricvoJ at anylhiug or (lis- 
contented to be like a pig which is eacrificed and kicke and 
screams. 

Like this pig also is lie who on hie bed in silence lamento 
the bonds in which we are held. And consider that only to 
the rational BBinml ia it given to follow volnntarily what 
happeDs; but simply to follow is a necessity imposed on all. 

29. Severally on the occasion of everything that thou docBt, 
pause and ask thyself, if death is a dreadful thing because it 
deprives thee of this. 

30. When thon art offended at any man's fault, forthwith 
turn to thyself and reflect in what like manner thon dost err 
thyself; for example, in thinking that money is a good 
thing, or pleasure, or a bit of reputation, and the like. For 
by attending to this thou wilt quickly forget thy anger, if 
this consideration also is added, that the man is compelled : 
for what else could he do ? or, if thou art able, take away 
from him the compulsion. 

31. AVhen thou hast soen Satyron " the Socratic,| think of 
either Eutyches or Hymen, and when thou hast seen Eu- 
phrates, think of Eutyehion or Silvanus, and when thou 
hast seen Alciphron think of Tropaeophorua, and when thou 
hast seen Xenophon think of Crito " or Severua, and when 
thou hast looked on thyself, think of any other Caesar, and 
in the case of every one do in like manner. Then let this 
thought bo in thy mind, Where then are thnso men? No- 
whore, or nobody knows whore. For thus continuously thou 
wilt look at human things as smoke and nothing at all; 
especially if thou reflectcet at the seme time that what has 
onoe changed will never exist again in the infinite duration 

" Kothing ie known of SatyroD oi Satyrion; nor, I believe, of 
EntfcbeB or Hymen. Eupbrales is boiionrnbly njeutiored b; Epiutetoi 
(m. 15, 8: IV. 8, n> Pliny (Epp. r, 10). apaiks very highly of him. 
He obtained tbe permitision of the Emperor Hadrian to driiilc poison, 
hmsDM he vna old and ia )ied bealth (Dion CaeaiuB, 69. c. 8). 

'^ Orilo is the friend of Bocrotea ; and lie wbb, it appears, albo a friend 
of XuDophoD. Whon tlie emperor safB "icen" (iSifr), he doei got 
luooQ with tlis eyea. 
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of time. Bat tlion, in what a brief space of time is thy 
existence ? And why art thou not content to pass through 
this short time in an orderly way ? What matter and oppor- 
tunity [for thy activity] art thou avoiding ? For what else 
are all these things, except exercises for ^e reason, when it 
has viewed carefully and by examination into their nature 
the things which happen in life ? Persevere then until thou 
shalt have made these things thy own, as the stomach which is 
strengthened makes all things its own, as the blazing fire 
makes flame and brightness out of everything that is thrown 
into it. 

32. Let it not be in any man's power to say truly of thee 
that thou art not simple or that thou art not good ; but let 
him be a liar whoever shall think anything of this kind about 
thee ; and this is altogether in thy power. For who is ho 
that shall hinder thee from being good and simple ? Dc 
thou only determine to live no longer, unless thou shalt bo 
such. For neither does reason allow [thee to live], if thou 
art not such.** 

33. What is that which as to this material [our life] can 
be done or said in the way most conformable to reason. For 
whatever this may be, it is in thy power to do it or to say 
it, and do not mt^e excuses that thou art hindered. Thou 
wilt not cease to lament till thy mind is in such a condition 
that, what luxury is to those who enjoy pleasure, such shall 
be to thee, in the matter which is subjected and pre- 
sented to thee, the doing of the things which are conformable 
to man's constitution; for a man ought to consider as an 
enjoyment everything which it is in his power to do ao« 
cording to his own nature. And it is in his power every- 
where. Now, it is not given to a cylinder to move every- 
where by its own motion, nor yet to water nor to fire, nor to 
anything else which is governed by nature or an irrational 
soul, fbr the things which check them and stand in the way 
ure many. But intelligence and reason are able to go 
ihrnugh everything that opposes them, and in such manner 

^ Compare £picteta8» L 29, 2&L 
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M tlioy are formed liy natnro and as they choose. Plaua 
before thy eyes this facitity with whieh the reason will he 
carried through all things, as fire upwards, aa a stone dowiv- 
wards, as a cylinder down an inclined surface, and seek for 
nothing further. For all other obstacles either affect the 
body only which is a dead thing; or, except through opinion 
* and the yielding of the reason itself, they do not crush nor do 
any harm of any kind ; for if they did, he who felt it would 
immediately become bad. Now, ia the case of all things 
which have a certain constitution, whatever harm may 
happen, to any of them, that which is so affected beoomcB 
consequently worse ; but in tho like case, a man becomefl 
both better, if one may say bo, and more worthy of praise by 
making a right use of these accidents. And finally remem- 
ber that nothing honos him who is really a citizen, which 
does not harm the state ; nor yet does anything harm the 
state, which does not harm law [order] ■ and of these things 
which are called misfortunes not one harms law. What then 
does not harm law does not harm either state or citizen. 

34. To him who is penetrated by truo principles even 
tho briefest precept is sufGcient, and any common precept, to 
remind him that ho should bo &ee &om grief and fear. For 
example — 

LesTes, Bome the wind scuttma on tlie ground — 

Bo ia the race of men.'' 

Iieavee, also, are thy children ; and leaves, too, are they who 
oiy out aa if they were -worthy of credit and bestow their 
praise, or on the contrary curse, or secretly blame and sneer ; 
and loaves, in like manner, are those who shall receive and 
transmit a man's fame to after-timea. For all such things 
as these " are produced in the season of spring," as the poet 
says ; then the wind casta them down ; then tho forest pro- 
duces other leaves in their places. But a brief existence is 
common to all things, and yet thou avoidest and pursuest all 
things aa if they would be eternal. A little time, and tboa 
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■halt dose thy eyes ; and him who has attended thee to thy 
grave another soon will lament. 

35. The healthy eye ought to see all visible things and 
not to say, I wish for green things ; for this is the condition 
of a diseased eye. And the healthy hearing and smelling 
ought to be ready to perceive all that can be heard and 
smelled. And the healthy stomach ought to be with respect 
to all food just as the mill with respect to all things which 
it is formed to grind. And accordingly the healthy under- 
standing ought to be prepared for everything which happens ; 
but that which says, Let my dear children live, and let all 
men praise whatever I may do, is an eye which seeks for 
green things, or teeth which seek for soft- things. 

86. There is no man so fortunate that there shall not be 
by him when he is dying some who are pleased with what i. 
going to happeut^* Suppose that he was a good and wise 
man, will there not be at last some one to say to himself, 
Let us at last breathe freely being relieved from this school- 
master ? It is true that ho was harsh to none of us, but I 
perceived that he tacitly condemns us. — This is what is said 
of a good man. ;But in our own case how many other things 
are there for which there are many who wish to get rid of 
us. Thou wilt consider this then when thou art dying, and 
thou wilt depart more contentedly by reflecting thus : I am 
going away from such a life, in which even my associates in 
behalf of whom I have striven so much, prayed, and cared, 
themselves wish me to depart, hoping perchance to get some 
little advantage by it Why then should a man cling to a 
longer stay here ? Do not however for this reason go away 
less kindly disposed to them, but preserving thy own 
character, and friendly and benevolent and mild, and on the 
other hand not as if thou wast torn away ; but as when a man 
dies a quiet death, the poor soul is easily separated from the 
body, such also ought thy departure from men to be, for 

^' He says Kcuc6vf but as he affinns in other places that death is no 
evilt ho must mean what others m'iy call au evil, and he means only 
** what is going to happen." 
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nature united thee to them and aawMsiated thee. But dodi 
ahe now disBolye the imion ? Well, I am separated as from 
kinsmen, not liowerer dragged reaJating; bnt withont com- 
polaion; lor this too ia one of the things according to 
natore. 

87. Accustom thyself as mnch as possible on the occasion 
of anything being done by any person to inquire ^ith thy- 
self, For what object is tfads man doing this ? bnt begin with 
thyself, and examine thyself first 

38. Bemember that this which pnlls the strings is the 
thing which is hidden within : this is the power of persua- 
sion, this is life, this, if one may so say, is man. In con- 
templating thyself nerer include the yessol which snrronnds 
thee and these instruments which are attached abont it. For 
they are like to an axe, differing only in this that they grow 
to the body. For indeed there is no more nse in these parts 
without the cause which moves and checks them than in the 
weayei^s shuttle, and the writer^s pen and the driyer's 
whip.*' 

>' See " The Pbiloeophy of Antonins," d. 13. 
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THESE ore the pro2>orties of the rational son! : it sees 
itself, analyses itself, and mokes itself such as it 
chooses ; the fruit which it bears itself enjoys — for the fruitp 
of plants and that in animals which corresponds to fruits 
others enjoy — it obtains its own end, wherever the limit of 
life may be fixed. Not as in a dance and in a play and in 
such like things, where the whole action is incomplete, if 
anything cuts it short ; but in every part and wherever it 
may be stopped, it makes what has been set before it full and 
complete, so that it can say, I have what is my own. And 
further it traverses the whole universe, and the surrounding 
vacuum, and surveys its form, and it extends itself into the 
infinity of time, and embraces and comprehends the ^ peri- 
odical renovation of all things, and it comprehends that those 
who come after us will see nothing new, nor have those 
before us seen anything more, but in a manner he who is 
forty years old, if he has any understanding at all, has seen 
by virtue of the uniformity that prevails all things which 
have been and all that will be. This too is a property of 
the rational soul, love of one's neighbour, and truth and 
modesty, and to value nothing more than itself, which is also 
the property of Law." Thus then right reason differs not at 
all from the reason of justice. 

3. Thou wilt set little value on pleasing song and dancing 
and the pancratium, if thou wilt distribute the melody of the 
voice into its several sounds, and ask thyself as to each, if 
thou art mastered by this; for thou wilt be prevented by 
nhame from oonfesEong it : and in the matter of dancing, if 

1 TiiP vtpioHu^p vaMyytptirtap, See v. 13, 82 ; x. 7. 
* Law 18 the order by which all things are governed. 
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at each movement BJid attitude thou wilt do the tauuB; and 
the like also la the matter of the ptmcratinm. In all things, 
then, except virtae and the acts of virtue, remember to applj 
tfajEelf to their several parts, and by thiB division to come to 
value them littlo : and apply this rule also to thy whole 
life. 

3. What a soul that is which ia ready, if at any moment it 
inuBt be separated from the body, and ready either to bo 
eitinguished or dispersed or continue to eiist ; but bo that 
this readiness comes from a man's own judgment, not from 
mere obstinacy, as with the Christians,' but consideTately' 
and with dignity and in a vre.y to persuade another, withont 
tragic show. 

4. Have I done something for the general interest? Well 
then I have had my reward. Lot tliis always be present to 
thy mind, and never stop [doing such good], 

5. What is thy art ? to be good. And how is this accom- 
plished well except by general principles, some about tha 
nature of the universe, and others about the proper constitn- 
tion of man ? 

6. At first tragedies were brought on the stage as means of 
reminding men of the tilings which happen to them, and that 
it is according to nature for things to happen so, and that, if 
yon are delighted with what is shown on the stage, you shoold 
not be troubled with that which takes place on the larger 
stage. For yon see that those things muEt be accomplished 
thus, and thot even they bear thorn who cry out* "0 
Cithaeron." And, indeed, some things are said well by 
iho dramatic writers, of which kind ia the followiiig 
eBpacioUy ; — - 



' See the Life of AntoniniiB. Tim is the only pasBogp ii 
the emperor speaks of the Christiana, Epiatetns (iv. 7, <"■] m tat 
GialilaeL 

* Bopboclcs, OodipuB Bex. 

> Bee vn. 41. 3S, 4a 
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And again — 

We must not chafe and fret at that whidi happens. 
And— 

Life's harvest reap like the wheat's frnitM ear. 

And other things of the same kind. 

After tragedy the old comedy was introduced, which hod a 
magisterial freedom of speech, and by its very plainness of 
speaking was nsefal in reminding men to beware of 
insolence; and for this purpose too Diogenes used to take 
from these writers. 

But as to the middle comedy which came next, observe 
what it was, and again, for what object the new comedy was 
introduced, which gradually sunk down into a mere mimic 
artifice. That some good things arQ said even by these 
writers, everybody knows: but the whole plan of such 
poetry and dramaturgy, to what end does it look ! 

7. How plain does it appear that there is not another 
condition of life so well suited for philosophizing as this in 
which thou now happenest to be. 

8. A branch cut off from the adjacent branch must of 
necessity be cut off from the whole tree also. So too a man 
when he is separated from another man has fallen off from 
the whole social community. Now as to a branch, another 
cuts it off, but a man by his own act separates himself from 
his neighbour when he hates him and turns away from him, 
and he does not know that he has at the same time cut 
himself off from the whole social system. Yet he has this 
privilege certainly from Zeus who framed society, for it is in 
our power to grow again to that which is near to us, and 
again to become a part which helps to make up the whole. 
However, if it often happens, this kind of separation, it makes 
it difficult for that which detaches itself to be brought to 
unity and to be restored to its former condition. Finally, 
the branch, which from the first grew together with the tree, 
and has continued to have one life with it, is not like that 
which after being cut off is then ingrafted, for this is Bcaai^ 
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Hii'ig like wh&t the gardeners mean when they sa; that it 
grove with the rest of the tree, bntf that it has not the Bamo 
mind n-ith it, 

9. As those who try to stand in thy way when thou art 
proceeding according to right reason, will not be able to 
torn thee aside from thy projKir action, so neither lot them 
drive thee from thy benevolent feelings towards thoni, but be 
on thy guard equally in both matters, not only in the matter 
of steady judgment and action, bnt also in the matter of 
goutlencBs towards those who try to hinder or otherwise 
tronble thco. For this also is ft weakness, to be vexed at 
them, as well as to be diverted from thy course of action and 
to give way through fear ; for both are equally deserters 
tioia their post, the man who docs it through fear, and the 
man who is alienutud from him who is by natoro a kinsman 
and a friend. 

10. There is no nature which is inferior to art, for the 
arts imitate the natures of things. But if this is so, that 
nature which is the most perfect and the most comprehensiva 
of all natures, cannot fall short of the skill of art. Sow all 
arts do the inferior things for the sake of the superior ; there- 
fore the universal nature does so too. And, indeed, hence is 
the origin of justice, and in justice the other virtues hare 
thefr foundation : for justice will not be observed, if wo 
either core for middle things [things indifferent], or are easily 
deceived and careless and changeable, (v. 16. 30; tu. 56.) 

11. If the things do not come to thee, the pnrsnita and 
avoidances of which disturb thee, still in a manner thou 
goest to them. Let then tty judgment about them be at rest, 
anil tli-cy will remain quiet, and thou wilt not be seen either 
pursuing or avoiding. 

12. The spherical form of the soul maintains its figure, 
when it is nei^or extended towards any object, nor contracted 
inwards, nor dispersed nor sinks down, but is illuminated by 
light, by which it sees the truth, the truth cf all things and 
the truth that la in itself, (vni. 41. 45, zn. 3.) 

18. Suppose any man shall despise me. Let him look to 
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tliat himself. But I will look to tliis, that I bo not 
discovered doing or saying anything deserving of contempt. 
Shall any man hate me ? Let him look to it. But I will bo 
mild and benevolent towards every man, and ready to show 
even him his mistake, not reproachfully, nor yet as making a 
display of my endurance, but nobly and honestly, like the 
great Phocion, unless indeed he only assumed it. For the 
interior [parts] ought to be such, and a man ought to be seen 
by the gods neither dissatisfied with anything nor complaining. 
For what evil is it to thee, if thou art now doing what ie 
agreeable to thy own nature, and art satisfied with that which 
at this moment is suitable to the nature of the universe, since 
thou art a human being placed at thy post in order that what 
is for the common advantage may be done in some way ? 

14. Men despise one another and flatter one another ; and 
men wish to raige themselves above one another, and crouch 
before one another. 

15. How unsoimd and insincere is he who says, I have 
determined to deal with thee in a fair way. — What art thou 
doing, man? There is no occasion to give this notice. It 
will soon show itself by acts. The voice ought to be plainly 
written on the forehead. Such as a man's character is,! he 
immediately shows it in his eyes, just as he who is beloved 
forthwith reads everything in the eyes of lovers. The man 
who is honest and good ought to be exactly like a man who 
smells strong, so that the bystander as soon as he comes near 
him must smell whether he choose or not. But the affecta- 
tion of simplicity is like a crooked stick.* Nothing is more 
disgraceful than a wolfish friendship [false friendship]. 
Avoid this most of alL The good and simple and benevolent 
show all these things in the eyes, and there is no 
mistaking. 

* Instead of fTKiXiiii Saumaiie reads crxa/ijS^. There is a Greek 
proverb, aKafi06v ^6\ov ovi4vor* 6pe6vi ''You ouinot make a orooked 
•tksk etiBight" 

The wolfish friendship U an allusion to the &ble of the sheep «iii9 
the woiveg. 
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16. Afi is liviiig ia the beet way, this power is in the soal, 
if it be indi&eTest to things which ore indifferent. And it 
will be indifferent, if it looks on each of these things 
separately and all together, and if it remeniberB that not one 
of them produces in ua an apiuion about itself, nor coraoB to 
ua ; but these things reaain immoyeabte, and it is wo 
onrselves who produce tho judgments about them, and, as we 
may say, write them in ourselTes, it being in our puwer not 
to write them, and it being in our power, if perchaoce those 
judgments have imperceptibly got admiesioa to our minds, to 
wipe thorn oat ; and if we remember also that such atteution 
will only he for a short time, and then lifo wiU be at on end. 
Besides, what trouble is there at all in doing this? For if 
these things are according to nature, rejoice in them, and 
they will be easy to thee z but if contrary to nature, seek 
what is conformable to thy own nature, and strive towaris 
this, even if it bring no reputation ; for every m o n is allowed 
to seek his own good. 

17. Consider whence eacih thing ia come, and of what it 
consists,'!' and into what it changes, and what kind of a thing 
it will bo when it has changed, and that it will sustain 

18. [If any have offended against thoe, consider first] : 
What is my relation to men, and that we are made for one 
another ; and is another respect, I was made to be set over 
them, as a ram over the flock or a bull over the herd. But 
examine the matter from fii'st principles, from this: If all 
things are not mere atoms, it is nature which orders all 
things : if this ia so, the inferior things eJtist for tho sake of 
the superior, and these for the aake of one another, (ii. I ; 
n. 39; v. 16; iir. 4.) 

Becond, consider what kind of men they are at table, in hcil, 
and so forth: and particularly, 'under what compulsionB in 
raspect of opinions they are; and as to their acts, consider 
with what pride they do what they do. (viii. 14 ; is. 34.) 

Third, that if men do rightly what they do, we onght mrt 
to be displeased; but if they do not rij^t, it is pUin that 
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Ihcy lo 80 inyolimtai'lly and in ignorance. For as eyeiy 
Mtd is unwillingly depriyed of the truth, so also is it unwill- 
ingly deprived of the power of behaving to each man accord- 
ing to his deserts. Accordingly men are pained when they are 
called unjust, ungrateful, and greedy, and in a word wrong- 
doers to their neighbours, (vn. 62, 63; n. 1; vu. 26; 
vra. 29.) 

Fourth, consider that thou also doest many things wrong, 
and that thou art a man like others ; and even if thou dost 
abstain from certain faults, still thou hast the disposition to 
commit them, though either through cowardice, or concern 
about reputation or some such mean motive, thou dost abstain 
from such faults, (i. 17.) 

Fifth, consider that thou dost not even xmderstand whether 
men are doing wrong or not, for many things are done with a 
certain reference to circumstances. And in short, a man must 
learn a great deal to enable him to pass a correct judgment 
on another man's acts. (ix. 38 ; rv. 51.) 

Sixth, consider when thou art much vexed or grieved, that 
man's life is only a moment, and after a short time we are all 
laid out dead. (vn. 58 ; rv. 48.) 

Seventh, that it is not men's acts which disturb us, for those 
acts have their foundation in men's ruling principles, but it is 
our own opinions which disturb us. Take away these opinions 
then, and resolve to dismiss thy judgment about an act as if 
it were something grievous, and thy anger is gone. How 
then shall 1 take away these opinions ? By reflecting that no 
wrongful act of another brings shame on thee : for imless that 
which is shameful is alone bad, thou also must of necessity do 
many things wrong, and become a robber and everything else. 
(V. 25; VII. 16.) 

Eighth, consider how much more pain is brought on us by 
the auger and vexation caused by such acts than by the acts 
themselves, at which we are angry and vexed, (iv. 89. 49 ; 
VII. 24,) 

Ninth, consider that a good disposition is invincible, if it 
be genuine, and not an affected smile and acting a part. Fof 
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what will the most violent maa do to thco, if thon continueet 
to be of a kind dispositioa towards him, and if, as oppoitDni^ 
offers, thou gently admanishoet him and calmly correcteBt bis 
'8 at the very time when he is trying to do thee harm, 
saying, Not so, my child : we are constituted liy nature for 
something else : I shall certainly not be injured, but thou art 
; thyself, my child. — And show him with gentle tact 
and by general prineiploa that this is so, and that even bees 
do not do as he does, nor any animals which are formed by 
nature to be gregarious. And thou must do this neither with 
any double meaning nor in the way of reproach, but affection- 
ately and without any rancour in thy soul ; and not as if thou 
wert lecturing him, nor yet that any bystander may admire, 
but either when he is alone, and if others are present • •.' 

Remember these nine rules, as if thou hadst received them 
as a gift from the Muses, and begin at last to be a man while 
thou livest. But thou must or[ually avoid flattering men and 
being vexed at them, for botli are unsocial and lend to harm. 
Aad let this truth bo present to thoe in the escitement of 
anger, that to be moved by passion is not manly, but that 
mildness and gentleness, as they are more agreeable to 
human nature, so also are they more manly; and he who 
possesses these qualities poeeesses strength, nerves and 
courage, and not the man who is subject to fits of passion and 
discontent. For in the same degreo in which a niim's mind is 
nearer to freedom from all passion, in the same degree also is 
it nearer to strength : and as the sense of pain is a eharao- 
toristie of weakness, so also is auger. For he who yields to 
pain and he who yields to anger, both are wounded and both 
submit. 

But if thou wilt, receive also a tenth present from the leader 
of the [Muses Apollo], and it is this^that to expect bad men 
not to do wrong is madness, for he who expects this dosii-es 
an impossibility. But to allow men to behave so to otliers, 
and to expect them not to do thee any wrong, is irrational 
and tyrannical. 

' It apDQurs that thOM is a deftiTt ia Qie text heri\ 
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19. There are four prmoipal aberrations of the snperioi 
fiumlty against which thou diouldst be constantly on thy guard| 
and when thou hast detected them, thou shouldst wipe them 
out and say on each occasion thus : this thought is not neces- 
sary : this tends to destroy social union : this which thou art 
going to say comes not from the real thoughts ; for thou 
shouldst consider it among the most absurd of things for a 
man not to speak from his real thoughts. But the fourth is 
when thou shalt reproach thyself for anything, for this is an 
evidence of the diviner part within thee being overpowered 
and yielding to the less honourable and to the perishable part, 
the body, and to its gross pleasures, (rv. 24; n. 16.) 

20. Thy aerial part and all the fiery parts which are 
mingled in thee, though by nature they have an upward ten- 
dency, still in obedience to the disposition of the universe 
they are overpowered here in the compound mass [the body]. 
And also the whole of the earthy part in thee and the watery, 
though their tendency is downward, still are raised up and 
occupy a position which is not their natural one. In this 
manner then the elemental parts obey the universal, for 
when they have been fixed in any place perforce they remain 
there xmtil again the universal shall sound the signal for dis- 
solution. Is it not then strange that thy intelligent part only 
should be disobedient and discontented with its own place ? 
And yet no force is imposed on it, but only those things which 
are conformable to its nature : still it does not submit, but is 
carried in the opposite direction. For the movement towards 
iiyustice and intemperance and to anger and grief and fear is 
nothing else than the act of one who deviates from nature. 
And also when the ruling faculty is discontented with any- 
thing that happens, then too it deserts its post : for it is con- 
stituted for piety and reverence towards the gods no less than 
for justice. For these qualities also are comprehended under 
the generic term of contentment with the constitution of 
things, and indeed they are prior* to acts of justice. 

The word irparjSi^^pa. which is here translated ** prior/* may aisc 
" superior:*' >ut Antoninus seems to say that piety and levofmoc 

O 
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2 1 . He who Iiae not one &nd always the Eame object in l!ft^ 
cannot be one and the Bame all through his life. But nhai 
I have B&id is not enough, imlosa this also is added, what t^ 
oly'ect ought to bo. For as there is not tho somo opinicw 
abont all the things which in Bome way or ether a 
sidered by the majority to be good, but only about somo oer- 
tain things, that is, things which concern the common 
interest; so also ottgbt we to propose to ourselves on object 
which ehall be of a common kind [social] and politicaL For 
ha who directs all his own efTorts to this object, will make all 
his acts alike, and thus will always bo tho same. 

22. Think of the conntry monso and of tho town monse^ 
and of the alarm and trepidation of tho town mi 

23. Socrates used to call the opinions of the manj' by the 
name of Lamiae, bngbeara to frighten children, 

24. The Lacedaemonians at their public spectacles need to 
set seats in the shade for strangorB, but themselves sat down 
anywhere. 

25. Socrates excused himself to Pordiccaa" for not going 



ot iti3 gods precede all virtaM, and that other virtnca are derived 
them, even jtutioe, which in annthor poBeage (zl. 10) he mokea the 
feuiulation of bU vittnes. The oncieat notion of justice is tllBt of giving 
to every one hia dae. It ia not a legal deflcition, ds annia have snppcecd, 
bat a iQOtBl mle wliioh law caooot in all cBaes enforco. Beaidea Inw 
baa its own mles, ^ihicli are someUmeB moral etiil sonietiTncg fmtoornl ; 
but it entbrece them all Btmpiy bucauje Ihoy arc gf^ncral nilea, and if 
It did not or could not enforce them. Bo far Lnw n'i>iiltl not bo Lew, 
Justice, or the dolnii; what is jnst, impliuB a universnt rule and obedience 
to it ; and as we all live onder universal Iaw. nbicb conunauds botli 
OUT body and our Intelligence, and is the law of our uaturc, tliat il Iha 
law of Iho whole congtitntion of man, wa innst Endeavour to discover 
wbat this snpromu Law is. It is tho nil! of the power that nlee all. 
By acting in obedience to this will, wo do juEtlce, and by consequenct 
Hverything else that we ought to do. 

° The Bloiy ie told by Horace in his Satires (it. G), and by othois 
since, but not better. 

>" Perhaps the emperor made a niiatake hero, for other writom gny 
that It WHS ArohelaQB, the aon of Perdlooas, who invited Bucrotca la 
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to him, .saying, It is because I would not perish by ihe worst 
of all ends, that is, I would not receive a favour and then bo 
unable to return it. 

26. In the writings of the [Ephosians]" there was this pre- 
cept, constantly to think of some ono of tho men of former 
times who practised virtue. 

27. The Pythagoreans bid us in the morning look to tho 
heavens that we may be reminded of those bodies which con- 
tinually do the same things and in the same manner perform 
their work, and also be reminded of their purity and nudity 
For there is no veil over a star. 

28. Consider what a man Socrates was when he dressed 
himself in a skin, after Xanthippe had taken his cloak and 
gone out, and what Socrates said to his friends who were 
ashamed of him and drew back from him when they saw him 
dressed thus. 

29. Neither in writing nor in reading wilt thou be able to 
lay down rules for others before thou shalt have first learned 
to obey rules thyself. Much more is this so in life. 

80. A slave thou art : free spech is not for thee. 

81. ^And my heart laughed within. (Od. ix. 413.) 

82. And virtue they will curse speaking harsh words. 
(Hesiod, Works and Days^ 184.) 

83. To look for the fig in winter is a madman's act : such 
is he who looks for his child when it is no longer allowed. 
(Epictetus, m. 24, 87.) 

84. When a man kisses his child, said Epictetus, he should 
whisper to himBolf, ** To-morrow perchance thou wilt die " — 
But those are words of bad omen — ** No word is a word of 
bad omen," said Epictetus, *' which expresses any work of 
nature ; or if it is so, it is also a word of bad omen to speak 
of the cars of com being reaped." (Epictetus, m. 24, 88.) 

85. The unripe grape, the ripe bunch, the dried grape 
all are changes, not into nothing, but into something which 
existB not yet (Epictetus, in. 24.) 

^ Gataker suggestod *£iriKovp9l»y for *E^^£«r. 
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36. No man can xx)b as of our free wilL (^^ioietOE^ 
m. 22, 105.) 

37. Epicfceins also said, a man most disooyer an art [or 
roles] with respect to giving his assent ; and in respect to 
his movements he mnst be carefol that they be made with 
regard to circumstances, that they be consistent with social 
interests, that they have regard to the yalne of the object ; 
and as to sensoal desire, he shonld altogether keep away 
from it ; and as to avoidance [aversion] he shonld not show it 
with respect to any of the things which are not in our 
power. 

38. The dispute then, he said, is not about any oonunon 
matter, but about being mad or not. 

39. Socrates used to say, What do yon want? Souls of 
rational men or irrational ?— Souls of rational men — Of what 
rational men? Sound or unsoimd? — Soimd — ^Why then do 
you not seek for them ? — ^Because we have them— Why thoD 
do you fight and quarrel ? 
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XII. 

ALL thoso things at which thoa wishest to arrive by a 
circuitous road, thoa canst have now, if thon dost nol 
refuse them to thyself. And this means, if thou wilt take no 
notice of all the past, and trust the fatnre to proyidence, and 
direct the present only conformably to piety and justice. 
Oonformably to piety, that thou mayst be content with the 
lot which is assigned to thee, for nature designed it for thee 
and thee for it. Conformably to justice, that thou mayst 
always speak the truth freely and without disguise, and do 
the things which are agreeable to law and according to the 
worth of each. And let neither another man's wickedness 
hinder thee, nor opinion nor Yoice, nor yet the sensations of 
the poor flesh which has grown about thee ; for the passive 
part will look to this. If then, whatever the time may be 
when thou shalt be near to thy departure, neglecting every- 
thing else thou shalt respect only thy mling faculty and the 
divinity within thee, and if thou shalt be afraid not because 
thou must some time cease to live, but if thou shalt fear 
never to have begun to live according to nature — then thou 
wilt be a man worthy of the universe which has produced 
thee, and thou wilt cease to be a stranger in thy native land, 
and to wonder at things which happen daily as if they 
were something unexpected, and to be dependent on this 
or that. 

2. God sees the minds (ruling principles) of all men bared 
of the material vesture and rind and impurities. For with his 
intellectual part alone he touches the intelligence only which 
has flowed and been derived from himself into these bodies. 
And if thou also usest thyself to do this, thou wilt rid thyself 
of thy mnek trouble. For be who regards not the poor flnsb 
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which enTelopoB Lim, surely will not trouble himeolf by 
looting oftcr raimont und dwelling and fame at^ Buch lilw 
oitcrnals and eliow. 

3. Tho tliiiiga are tliroo of wliicb thou art csomposijil, a 
littlo body, a little broatb [life], intolligeiice. Of these tho 
first two arc thine, so far as it is thy duty to tahe caro 
them ; but tho third alone is properly thine. Therefore if 
thou shnlt Boparato from thyself, that is, from, thy under- 
Btanding, whatever others do or say, and whatever then haet 
done or said thyself, and whatever future things troable theo 
because they may happen, and whatever in tho body which 
envelopes thee or in the breath [life], which is by nature 
associated with tlie body, is attached to thee independent of 
thy will, and whatever the eiternol circumfluent vortex 
whirls round, so that the intellectual power oiempt from the 
things of fate can live pure and free by itself, doing what is 
just and accepting what happens and saying the truth : if 
thou wilt separate, I say, from this ruling faculty the things 
which are attached to it by the impressions of eonso, and the 
things of time to como and of time that is past, and wilt 
make thyself like Empcdoclea' sphere, — 

All ronud, aud in its joyous rest reposing ;' 

and if thou shalt strive to live only what is really thy life, 
that is, tho present — then thou wilt be able to pass that 
portion of life which remains for thee up to the time of thy 
death, free from perturbations, nobly, and obedient to thy 
own daemon [to the god that is within thoo]. (n. 13. 17 ; 
III. 6, G; XI. 12.) 

4. X have often wondered how it is that every man loves 
timself more than all the lest of mon, but yet sots loss ralue 
on his own opinion of himself than on the opinion of others. 
If then a god or a wise teacher should present himself to 

' Ths verse of Empodoalea is oomipt ia ADtoainus. It baa betm 
restored by Peyroa front a Tarin US. thiu: 
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man and bid him to think of nothing and to design nothing 
which he would not express as soon as he oonceived it, he 
could not endure it even for a single day.' So much more 
respect have we to what our neighbours shall think of us 
than to what we shall think of ourselves. 

5. How can it be that the gods after having arranged all 
things well and benevolently for mankind, have overlooked 
this alone, that some men and very good men, and men who, 
as we may say, have had most communion with the divinityi 
and through pious acts and religious observances have been 
most intimate with the divinity, when they have once died 
should never exist again, but should bo completely extin* 
guished? 

But if this is so, be assured that if it ought to have been 
otherwise, the gods would have done it. For if it were just, 
it would also be possible ; and if it were according to nature, 
nature would have had it so. But because it is not so, if in 
fact it is not so, bo thou convinced that it ought not to have 
been so : — ^f or thou seest even of thyself that in this inquiry 
thou art disputing with the deity ; and we should not thus 
dispute with the gods, unless they were most excellent and 
most just; — ^but if this is so, they would not have allowed 
anything in the ordering of the imiverse to be neglected 
unjustly and irrationally. 

6. Practise thyself even in the things which thou despairost 
of accomplishing. For even the left hand, which is ineffectual 
for all other things for want of practice, holds the bridlo 
more vigorously than the right hand ; for it has been practised 
in this. 

7. Consider in what condition both in body and soul a 
man should be when he is overtaken by death ; and consider 
the shortness of life, the boundless abyss of time past and 
future, the feebleness of all matter. 

8. Contemplate the formative principles [forms] of things 
bare of their coverings ; the purposes of actions ; consider 
what pain ia^ what pleasure is, and death, and fieune ; who i» 

*m.4. 
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lo bioMelf tlic cuitse of hie imcasinen; how no mai 
Sundered bj aaotbcr ; that ereiytUng is <qatiiMt. 

9. Id the Application of tbj pmiciplies fliaa most bo liko 
Ui« pancntiast, not like the gladifttoi ; for the gladiator lota 
fall tbo HWord which be uses and is killed ; bat the othcn 
always baa Ida band, and needs to do nothing else (has 
DM it. 

10. See what things are in tbemselTes, dividing them into 
matter, form and pnrpose. 

11. What a power man has to do nothing except what 
god will approve, and to accept all that god may give him. 

12. With reepect to that which happens confonnably ta 
natoTO, we ought to blame neither gods, for thej do nothing 
wrong either volnntarily or involnntarilj*, nor men, for they 
do nothing wrong except involimtarily. ConBcqnently we 
should blame nobody, (n. 11, 12, 13 ; vn, 62 ; viii. 17.) 

13. How ridicnioas and what a strasgor ho ia who is snr- 
priiod at anything which happens in life. 

14. Either there is a fatal necesaity and invincible order, 
or kiiid providence, or a confosion without a purpose and 

1 without a director (iv. 27). If then there is an invincible 
neceeiity, why dost thou resist ? But if there is a providence 
which allows itself to bo propitiated, make thyself worthy of 
the help of the divinity. But if there ia a confusion without 
k governor, bo content thnt in such n tempest thou bast in 
thyself a certain ruling intelligence. And oven if the tempest 
oarry thee away, lot it carry away the poor flosh, the poor 
breath, everything olso ; for the intelligence at least it will 
not carry atvny, 

15. Does the light nf the lamji shine without losing its 
iplondour uutil it is extinguished ; and shall the truth which 
is in tbeo and justice and tomitcranoe be estinguished [hoforo 
thy dcfttlil? 

IG. When n uinn has prcscntod the appearance of having 
done wroug, [say,] How then do I know if this is a wrongM 
antf And even if ho haa done wroug, how do I know that 
ho baa not condcmnBd himself ? and so this ia like tearing 
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his own £9.00. Consider that he, who would not have the 
bad man do wrong, is like the man who would not haye the 
figtree to bear juice in the figs and infants to cry and the 
horse to neigh, and whatever else must of necessity be. For 
what must a man do who has such a character ? If then thou 
art irritable,! cure this man's disposition.^ 

17. If it is not right, do not do it : if it is not true, do 
not say it. [For let thy efforts be. — Y 

18. In everything always observe what the thing is which 
produces for thee an appearance, and resolve it by dividing it 
into the formal, the material, the purpose, and the time 
within which it must end. 

19. Perceive at last that thou hast in thee something 
better and more divine than the things which cause the 
various affects, and as it were pull thee by the strings. What 
is there now in my mind ? is it fear, or suspicion, or desire, 
or anything of the kind? (v. 11.) 

20. First, do nothing inconsiderately, nor without a pur- 
pose. Second, make thy acts refer to nothing else than to a 
social end. 

21. Consider that li^fore long thou wilt be nobody and 
nowhere, nor will any of the things exist which thou now seest, 
nor any of those who are now living. For all things are formed 
by nature to change and be tamed and to perish in order that 
other things in continuous succession may exisi (ix. 28.) 

22. Consider that everything is opinion, and opinion is in 
thy power. Take away then, when thou choosest, thy 
opinion, and like a mariner, who has doubled the promontory, 
thou wilt find calm, everything stable, and a waveless bay. 

23. Any one activity whatever it may be, when it has 
ceased at its proper time, suffers no evil because it has 
ceased ; nor he who has done this act, does he suffer any evil 
for this reason that the act has ceased. In like manner then 

* The interpreters translate yopySs by the words '* acer, volidasqiie," 
and " ekillnL" But in Epictetus (n. 16, 20 ; in. 12, 10) yopy6s means 
** vehement," ** prone to anger," ** irritable." 

^ There is anrnflthing wrong here, or incomplete. 
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B whole whicli oooBiBts of all tiie acts, which is oui' life, if 
it oease at its proper time, Boffeis no ovil for this reason that 
it has ceased; nor he who has terminated this series at tho 
proper time, Las he been ill dealt with. But the proper tima 
and the limit nature fixes, sometimes as ia old ago the 
peculiar nature of man, but always tho tmxTereal nature, by 
tho change of whoso parts tho whole universe continues eyer 
joimg and perfect' And everything which is useful to tho 
universal is always good and in season. Therefore the ter- 
mination of life for every mait is no evil, because neither is it 
Bhameful, since it is both independent of the will and not 
opposed to the general interest, but it ia good, since it is 
eoasonablo and profitable to aud congruent with the universal. 
Ftir thus too ho is moved bj the deity who is moved in the 
some manner with the deit^ and moved towards tho Sams 
things in his mind. 

2i. TLoBO three principles thou must have in readincsa. 
In tho things which thou doest do nothing either incon- 
siderately or otherwise than as justice herself would act ; b&t 
with respect to what may happen to thee from without, con- 
eider that it happens either by chance or according to provi- 
dence, aud thou must noither blame chauco nor accuse 
providence. Second, consider what every being is &om the 
seed to the time of its receiving a soul, aud from the reception 
of a soul to the giving back of the same, and of what things 
every being is compounded and into what things it is resolved. 
Third, if thou shouldst suddenly be raised up above the earth, 
aud shouldst look down on human things, and observe tho 
variety of them how great it is, and at tiie same time also 
shouldst see at a glance how great is the number of beings 
who dwell all around in the air aud the aether, consider 
that as often as thou shooldat be raised up, thou wooldst see 
the same things, samoneea of form and shortness of duration. 
Are these things to be piond of ? 

26. Oast away opinicoi : thou art saved. Who then hinders 
theo from casting it away ? 
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26. Whon thon art troubled about anything, tkoa haflt 
forgotten this, that all things happen according to the 
universal nature ; and forgotten this, that a man's wrongful 
act is nothing to thee ; and further thou hast forgotten this, 
that everything which happens, always happened so and will 
happen so, and now happens so everywhere ; forgotten this 
too, how close is the kinship between a man and the whole 
human race, for it is a community, not of a little blood or 
seed, but of intelligence. And thou hast forgotten this too, 
that every man's intelligence is a god, and is an efflux of the 
deiiy ;* and forgotten this, that nothing is a man's own, but 
that his child and his body and his very soul came from 
the deiiy; forgotten this, that everything is opinion; and 
lastly thou hast forgotten that every man lives the present 
time only, and loses only this. 

27. Constantly bring to thy recollection those who have 
oompiained greatly about anything, those who have been most 
conspicuous by the greatest fame or misfortunes or enmities 
or fortunes of any kind : then think where are they all now ? 
Smoke and ash and a tale, or not even a tale. And let there 
be present to thy mind also everything of this sort, how 
Fabius Catullinus lived in the coimtry, and Lucius Lupus in 
his gardens, and Stertinius at Baiae, and Tiberius at Oaproae 
and Yelius Bufus [or Bufus at Yelia] ; and in fine think of 
the eager pursuit of anything conjoined with pride f and how 
worthless everything is after which men violently strain; 
and how much more philosophical it is for a man in the 
opportunities presented to him to show himself just, tem- 
perate, obedient to the gods, and to do this with all simplicity : 
for the pride which is proud of its want of pride is the most 
intolerable of alL 

28. To those who ask. Where hast thou seen the gods or 
how dost thou comprehend that they exist and so worsliipest 
ihem, I answer, in the first place, they maybe seen even with 

• See SpictetQB, u. 8, 9, eto. 

f ^ hi^iru^u ori|<ri9 Mtd, rv^s, Epiot I. 8» & 
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the eyes ;* in tlie Bocond place neither have I seen ema my 
own seal and yet I honour it. Thus then with respect to tha 
gods, from what I constantly experience of their power, from 
this I comprehend that they esist and I venerate them. 

29. The Bafety of life ib this, to examine everything all 
tliTDQgli, what it ie itself, what is its material, what the 
formal part ; with all thy soul to do justice and to say the 
truth. What remains eioept to enjoy life by joining ona 
good thing to another so as not to leave even the smallest 
iutoTvuls between 7 

30. There is one light of the snn, though it is interrupted 
by walls, mountains, and other things infinite. There is one 
common anhstanco,' though it is distriLuted among conntiesa 
bodies which have their several qualities. There is one soul, 
though it is distributed among infinite natures and individual 
circnmscriptious [or individuals]. There is one intelligent 
sonl, though it seems to be divided. Kow in the things 
which have been mentioned aU the other ports, such as those 
which are air and matter, are without sensation and have no 

* " Been oven witti the eyea." It is empposed that this may be 
oiplained I7 the Sloio dootrine, that the imiverse is a gi>d or living; 
heiug (iv. 40), end that the oelBBtial bcKilea are gods (vni. 19). Bat the 
emperor may mean tbat we know thnt tho gods exist, as he aftotwuda 
stales it, IxKange ve see what th«j do ; as we know that man has ia- 
tatleotiml poweiE, becaose we see wbat he does, and in no other way 
do we know it This pasBa);e than wilt agree with the passago in the 
Epistle to Iho Bomains (i. g. 20), and with the Bpiatle to t)iQ CoIoKiani 
^i. V. 19), In which Jeans Obrist is nomod " the image of the invisible 
god;" and with the passage in the Gospel of St. John (uv. o. 9). 

Gataker, whose notes are a wonderful oollecUon of leamhig, and all 
of it sound and good, quotes a paeeage of Calvin which is founded on 
St. Paxil's language ^Bom. i. d. 20) ; " God by creating the universe [or 
world, mundninj, being himself invisible, has presented himself to 
our eyea cooapicuoualy in a cortaiu vutible form." Ho also quote* 
Seneca (De BeneC iv. c. 8) : " Quocunque ta fleieria, ibi illnm videbii 
ocooiTontem tibi : niljil ah illo vacat, opus snum ipse impleL" Com. 
pare also Otcero, Do Benectute (c. 22), Xcnoplion's Ovropaodia (vm, 7), 
and Mem. tv. 3; also Spictetus, 1. <j, de Providentia. I tbi;ib that m; 
inlorpretstica of AntooinDB is right. 

• IV. *0. 
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fellowship : and yet even these pai'ts the intelligent principle 
holds together and the gravitation towards the same. But 
intellect in a peculiar manner tends to that which is of the 
same kin, and combines with it, and the feeling for com* 
munion is not intermpted. 

81. What dost thonwish? to continue to exist? Well, 
dost thou wish to have sensation ? movement ? growth ? and 
then again to cease to grow? to use thy speech? to think? 
What is there of all these things which seems to thee worth 
desiring ? But if it is easy to set little value on all these 
things, turn to that which remains, which is to follow reason 
and god. But it is inconsistent with honouring reason and 
god to be troubled because by death a man will be deprived 
of the other things. 

82. How small a part of the boundless and unfathomabla 
time is assigned to every man ? for it is very soon swallowed 
up in the eternal. And how small a part of the whole sub- 
stance ? and how small a part of the universal soul ? and on 
what a small clod of the whole earth thou creepest ? Beflect* 
ing on all this consider nothing to be great, except to act as 
thy nature leads thee, and to endure that which the common 
nature brings. 

83. How does the ruling faculty make use of itself? for all 
lies in this. But everything else, whether it is in the power 
of thy will or not, is only lifeless ashes and smoke. 

84. This reflection is most adapted to move us to contempt 
of death, that even those who think pleasure to be a good and 
pain an evil still have despised it 

35. The man to whom that only is good which comes in 
due season, and to whom it is the same thing whether he has 
done more or fewer acts conformable to right reason, and to 
whom it makes no difference whether he contemplates the 
world for a longer or a shorter time — ^for this man neither is 
death a terrible thing, (m. 7 ; n. 28 ; z. 20 ; xn. 28.) 

86. Man, thou hast been a citizen in this great state [the 
world] :*^ what difference does it make to thoe whether fot 

I*' n. iC; 111. U; nr. 29. 
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fiyo years [or three]? for that which is confonnable to the 
law's is just for alL Where is the hardship then, if no iyzant 
nor yet an ni^ast judge sends thee away from the state, but 
natiure who brought thee into it ? the same as if a praetor whc 
has employed an actor dismisses him frcm the stage*^ — ** Bat 
I have not finished the five acts, but only three of them "-* 
Then sayest well, but in life the three acts are the whole 
drama ; for what shall be a complete drama is determined by 
him who was once the cause of its composition, and now of its 
dissolntion : but thou art the cause of neither. Depart tlion 
oritisfiedy for ho also who releases tboo is saiiKiiod 
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INDEX OF TERMS. 



idJfopQ (indifferentia, Cioero^ Seneca, Epp. 32); things indURtfcul;, 
neither good nor bad ; the same as /itveu 

•i^XP^^* (turpis, Cic.), ngly ; morally ngly. 

airiot cause. 

curivScSi ciriovt r6f the formal or formative prindple^ tlio cause. 

iucoiyi&vrjTos, nnsodal. 

iwcupopd, reference, relation to a purpose. 

ityvre^aip^raSf unconditionally. 

ifw6f^ota, efflux. 

iarpoedptrat t(£, the things which are not in our will or power. 

&px4» a first principle. 

irofioi, (corpora indiyidua, Gic.), atoms. 

airrdptcttot est quae parvo contenta omno id respuit quod abuiidat 
(Cicero); contentment. 

aindpinis, sufficient in itself; contented. 

ii^opfioi, means, principles. The word has also other significations in 
Epictetus. Index e<L Schweig. 

yiyySfifvctf rd, things which are produced, come into existence. 

Mfuovt god, god in man, man's intelligent principle. 

HtdBfcis, disposition, affection of the mind. 

Ziaiptcis, division of things into their parts, dissection, resolution, 

analysis. 

8ia\cfcriit^, ars bene disseiendi et yora ac falsa dijudicandi (Cic). 

ZtdXwriSt dissolution, the opposite of iriyicpi<ris, 

Zidvota^ understanding; sometimes, the mind generally, the whole 
inteUectual power. 

l^fAoro, (decreta, Gi&)y principles. 

I6wa^s P09pd, inteUeotoal (acuity. 

fyKfdkcio, temperance, self-restraint 

ttUi, ia dlTiskmo Ibimae sunt; qnas GiBed d(ft| Yooant; nostri^fii qui 
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baee forte tractant, species appellant (CSo ). Bat cTSot ts tmd bf 
Epictetos and Antonmns lees exactly and as a giuieial temit IOds 
genus. Index Epict ed. Schweigh. — ^'Af 8^ ye al rpArai oMai wp^n 
rd &AAa l^x^^^^^^t otru Kci, rh cTSof irpht rh yhfos ^x*'* ^OKcIroi yitf 
rh c78of r^ y4v€t, (Aristot Oat. o. 5.) 

€lfiapu4yn, (fatolis necessitas, Mum, Cia;, destiny, necesBity. 

iKKXlffWLs, ayersions, ayoidance, the turning away from things; the 
opposite of 6p4^tis, 

Hfii^X^t f^ things which have life. 
Mpytia, action, activity. 

Hvvoia, Hvvoiai, notio, notiones (Cic), or *'notitiae reram;" notions tA 
things. (Notionem appello qoom Graed torn iyrouw, torn irp6Krr^tw, 
Cic). 

ilvteffis, rit the unity. 

ixiffrpoifyfi, attention to an object. 

Mvfila, animi tranquillitas (Cic). 

9bfi€v4sf rhj €bfi€U€la, benevolence; fv/i§vii sometimes means^ ne^ 
contented. 

iCyoia, benevolenca 

i^ovfflcif power, &cnlty. 

4iraKo\6vOri<riv, Karh, by way of sequence. 

^€fioyiK6vt T^» the ruling &culty or part ; principatus (Ciceio^ 

O^oofyfifAara, percepta (Cic), things perceived, general principles. 

Kod^Ktiv, rhf duty, '* offlcium," 

Ka\65i beautiful. 

Kardkrj}(fi5t comprehension ; cognitio, perceptio, comprehcnsio (Giccic«>. 

itaraaKev^t constitution. 

KaropBdifftis, KaropBd^fiara; recta, recte facta (Cicero) ; right acts, those 

acts to which wo proceed by the right or straight rood. 
K6fffios, order, world, universe. 

nScfiost 6 S\os, the universe, that which is the One and the All (vi. 25). 
Kpifutp a judgment. 
itvpi€vov, rh Mov, that which rules within (rv. 1\ the same as rl 

4iyefioviK6y. Diogenes Laertius, til, Zeno. iiy€fioviK6y 8c cTi^ai r% 

XayiKi, rd, the things which have reason. 
XoyiK6s, rationaL 
\Syos, reason. 

\Syos <ne€pfiariK6»t seminal principle. 
fi4era, rd, tldngs indifferent, viewed with respect to virtue* 
9otp6$, IntelleotnaL 
w6nost law. 

wots, intelligence, understanding. 

ar,(Tis, arrogance, pride. It sometimes means in Antoninus the sucac 
as rv^tosi but it also means " opinion." 
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9M9vofila (disposllio^ ordo, CHa), has sometiinefl the peculiar sense of 
flutiiSoe. or aoing something with an apparent purpose different fh>m 
the real pnipote. 

lAor» r6t the universe, the whole : 4 f&y ti\«p ^iJo-ii • 

6rra, rd, things whidi exist; existenoe, being. 

2pc|if , desire of a thing, which is opposed to HkkKktis, aversion. 

6pfAii, movement towards an objeot, appetite ; appetitio, natnralis appe- 
titos, appetitos animi (CHcero). 

9Ma, substance (vi. 49). Modem writers sometimes incorrectly trans- 
late it " essentia." It is often used by Epictetus in the same sense 
as SX17. Aristotle (Gat. c. 5) defines oMoj and it is properly trans- 
lated "substantia'* (ed. JuL Paoius). Porphyrins (Isag. o. 2): 
4 ovela iwwrdrM oZaa rf /u^Zhv c7yai Tph ahr^s ydvos ^y rh yeviK<&' 
Toroy. 

wapaKoXov$firu^ Hvofiis, i, the power which enables us to observe and 
understand. 

vcurtf, passivity, opposed to iyipytia: also, a£E^. 

wtpurrdff€is, oircumstanoei^ the things which surround us; trouble!, 
difficulties. 

wtwpw/i4yfit 4, destiny. 

wpoaiptffis, purpose, free will (Aristot Bhei l 13). 

wpoaiperd, rd, things which are within our will or power* 

Tpoiupvriic6y, rS, free will. 

wp69€(nst a purpose, proposition. 

Tp6yota (providentia, Oic), providence. 

eie(nr6s, object, purpose. 

rroix^Tor, element. 

trvyKordBtiris (assensio, approbatio, Cic.), assent; trvyKaroBdctis (pnv 
bationes, Gellius, xix. 1). 

evyKplfuprOf things compounded (n. 8). 

viyKpurtSf the act of combining elements out of which a body is pro- 

dueed, combination. 
wMttrtSt ordering, arrangement (oompositio). 

wiffTtifMAj system, a thing compounded of parti which have a certain 
relation to one another. 

tkih matter, materiaL 

l\uc6y, r6, the material principle. 

6wf^aipwUf exception, reservation ; /i§^ ihrt (oup^o'cwf , conditionally. 

hrdBtiris, material to work on; thing to employ the reason on; pio- 
position, thing assumed as matter for argument and to lead to 
oonduBJonHL (Quaestionum duo sunt genera; alteram infinitum, 
definitom alteram. Definitum est; quod 5ir^d6(nyGraeoi,noscat»aiii: 
infinitom, quod Bicty illi appellant, nos|»«pomliMi possumus nominara. 
C8a See Aristot AnaL flOBt L a 2). 

htwtt/Mmn, rht tbings present or existing^ vl' 4 ; or thir gs which aie » 
biiiie or Ibundatioii. 

P 
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t^6\n^is, opinion. 

^6in€uris, hams, sabetance, bdng; foundation (JU 5). ^ictotrv haa 7 
rh troararuchp Kid otaiwHts, (Justinus ad Diogn. o. 2.) 

^tffrcurOat^ to snbsisti to be. 

feaneurtai (y'waa, do.) ; appearances, thoughts, impressions (visa onimi, 
Oeiliafl, XDL 1) : ^iurraaia iarl riwmais iv ^XP* 

^drrcur/ia, seems to be used by Antoninus in the same sense as ^ayrcun'o. 
Epictetns nses only ^arratrltu 

^canaffr6vy that which prodnoes a ^aanreunai ^turrturrbv rh ^wwoiukIm 

^^is, nature. 

pi<rts, 11 r&p %\mp, the nature of the nniyersek 

^tfx4, sonl« life, linng principle. 

^^vxh X(i7(«4> rocpdt, a rational soul, an intolligeot sonL 
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Aotive^ man is by nature, ix. 16. 

Advioe from the good to be taken* tl 21 ; vui. 16. 

AfiEbctation, til €0 ; Tm. 30 ; xl 18 (par. 9), 19. 

Anger discouraged^ yl 26, 27 ; xi. 18. 

Anger, offences of, u. 10. 

Anger, nselessness of, v. 28 ; yui. 4. 

Appearances not to be regarded, ▼. 36; vi. 3, 13. 

Astonishment should uot be felt at anylhiug that happens, TUL 15$ 
zn. 1 (sub fine), 13. 

Attainment, what is within everyone's, vu. G7 ; viii. 8. 

Attention to what is said or doue» VL 53 ; vu. 4, 80 ; viii. 22, 

Bad, the, il 1. 
Beautiful, the, n. 1. 

OausaL See FormaL 

Ohange keeps the world ever new, vn. 25 ; Tiu. 50 (L 13) ; xii. 23 (L 10), 

Change, law of; iy. 8 (sub tX 36; ▼. 13, 23 ; vi. i, 15,30; vu. 18 ; viii, 
6; IX. 19, 28 (par. 2), 35; x. 7» 18; xu. 21. 

Change, no evil in, it. 42. 

Christians, the^ xi. 8. 

Circle, things oome round in a, XL 14* 

Comedy, new, xi. 6L 

Comedy, old, xi. 6. 

Complaining, vfleleasnest o( Tm. 17, 50l 

Connexion. See Universe. 

Conqnerora afe robbers, x. 10. 

Contentment. See Besignation. 

Cooperation. See Mankind and Uniyenib 
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Dremon, the,n. 18, 17 j UL 6 (L 8), 7, 16 (1. U) ! V. 10 (sub t), 87 : H» 

3 Crab t). 
Dei>th,ii.ll, 12,17; 111.3,7; IT. S;t. S3; tl 2, 24,28; vii.32i Tm. 

20, SS; IX. t^ 21 ; X. 36 ; sn. 23, », 3S. 
Death Inevitab^ m. 8 ; IT. S 0. 19), 6, 82, 48, SO; T. SSj tl 47 ; Tia 

25,81. 
Deeiie, offonces of, n. 10. 

ItefltiDr,in.ll(L19>: it. 28 j ▼. 8 (L 8, fto.), 24 ( vn. 57 : s._0. 
DEBoontent. See Bedguation. 

Donbts diacnsaed, tl 10 ; tu. 75 ; ix. 28, 39 i xil 6, 14. 
Datf, all-impoitance of, ti. 2, 23 ; x. 22. 

Earth, inaigniflowloe or the, m, 10 ; IT, 8(par. 2,Eii1)r,); ti. 36 J Tin. 

21 ; in. 32. 
Earthly tWngB, transitory mtaie of, n. 12, 17 ; IT. 82, 33, 35, 48 ; t. 23 ; 

VI.15, 36; YD. 2], 3t; Tin. 21,25; 1.18,31; xn. 27. 
Earthly things, wortlilcaanoBa o^ n, 12 ; t. 10, 83 ; Ti, 15 ; vn, 3 ; ix. 

24, 36 ; II. 2 ; xn. 27. 
Equanimity, x. 8. 

Example, we ahonld not follow bod, vi. 8; Tn. 65. 
ExiEteuce, meanneea of, Tm. 21. 
Eiistence, the object of, t. 1 ; Tin. 19. 
Eztomal thinga cannot roally hsno a man, or affcot Iho snal, n. II 

(1. 12) ; IT. 3 (anb t.\ 8, 39, 49 (par. 2) ; t. 35 ; th. 04 ; tui. 1 (aub 

f.),32, 51(p[ir.2);ix. 31; x.83. 

Failure, x. 12. 

Fame, noitblegsneu of, in. 10 ; it. 8 (L 84), 19, 83 (1. 10] ; t. 83 : ti. 

16,18; TH. 34; Tm. 1,44; ix. 30. 
Fear, what we oaght to, ill. 1 (L 18). 
FellowBhip. 8«« Mankind. 
Few things neoeesary Cor a Tirtuoos and bappf liro,a. S; m, 10; th, 

C7: X. 8(1 22). 
Flattery, Kl. 18 (par. 10). 
Formal, the, and tbo material, tT.Mft»ar. 2); T, 18; Tn. 10,20; ynt 

11; IS. 25; m. 8, 10, 18. 
Fnture, wo should not bo auxione abont the, vn. 8 ; Tin. 3li : in. I. 

Godg, perfect jotitice af the, in. 5 (pni. 2). 

Goda, the, Ti. 44 ; xn. 28. 

Ooda, the, cannot be evil) n, 11 ] ti. 44. 

Good, the^ n. 1. ^ 

BabltofthoQght,T. 16. 

EappiDDsa, what ie trae, t. 9 (mb f.), 34 1 Tm. 1 ; x. n 
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Help to be aooepted from othersi til 7* 
Heroism, true, xi. 18 (par. 10). 

Ignoranoe. See Wrongdoing. 

Independence. See Self-reliance. 

Indifferent things, n. 11 (sub. fl) ; it. 88; ti.82; iz,10.8O). 

Individual, the. See Interests. 

Infinity. See Time. 

Ingratitude. See Mankind. 

Injustice, ix. 1. 

Intelligent soul, rational beings participate In the same, nr. 40 ; xx. 8, 
9; X. 1(L15); xn. 26, 80. 

Interests of the whole and the individual identical, it. 23 ; t. 8 (L 29) ; 
TL 45, 54; z. 6, 20, 83 (sub fl); xu. 23 (L 12> 

Justice, T. 84 ; X. 11 ; XL 10. 

Justice and reason identical, xi. 1 (sub t). 

Justice prevails everywhere, iv. 10. 

Leisure, we ought to have some^ Tm. 5L 

life^ a good, everywhere possible, T. 16. 

Life can only be lived once, n. 14 ; x. 81 (L 11). 

Life, shortness o^ n. 4, 17; m. 10, 14; nr. 17, 48 (sub f.), 50; tl 15, 
86,56; X.81, 84. 

Life to be made a proper use of, without delay, n. 4 ; m. 1, 14 ; it. 17, 
37; vii.56;Tra. 22;x.81(L14);xn.l(L 18). 

Life, whether long or i^rt, matters not, tl 49 ; n. 83 ; xn. 36. 

Magnanimity, x. 8. 

Mankind, co-operation and fellowship of, one with another, n. 1 (1. 11^ 

16 ; m. 4 (sub f.), 1 1 (sub t) ; rv. 4, 33 (sub t) ; v. 16 Q. 11), 20 ; vi. 

7, 14 (sub f.), 23, 39 ; vn. 5, 13, 22, 55 ; viii. 12, 26, 34, 43, 59 ; ix. 

1, 9 (sub C), 23, 81, 42 (sub f.) ; x. 36 (1. 16); xi. 8, 21 ; xn. 20. 

Mankind, folly and baseness of, T. 10 Q. 9) ; ix. 2, 3 (1. 13), 29; x. 15^ 

19. 
Mankind, ingratitude o( X. 86. 
Material, the. ^ See FormaL 

Kature, after products o^ m. 2; TL 86L 

Kature, bounds fixed by, y. 1. 

Nature, man formed by, to bear all that happens to him, T. 18 ; tul 

46. 
Nature, nothing evil, which is according to, n. 17 (sub t); tl 83. 
Nature of the universe. See Universe^ nothing that happens is contrary 

to the nature of the. 
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Nature^ perfect beauty of, m. 2 ; tl 36. 

Nature, we should lire according to, iv. 48 (sob C), 51 ; T. S;25 ; tl 1€ 

0*12); Tn. 15, 55; yiilI, 54; z. 33. 
New, nothing, under the sun, n. 14 (L 11) ; iv. 44; yl 87, 46 ; Tn. 1« 

49; Tin. 6; xx. 14; z.27; xl 1« 

Objeot, we should always act with ft view to some^ n. 7, 16 (L 12); hl 
4; IT. 2; yuLll; z. 37 ; xl 21 ; zn. 20. 

Obsolete, all things become, it. 83. 

Omisffion, sins of, dl 5. 

Opinion, iv. 3 (sub f.), 7, 12, 89; ti. 52, 57 ; yn. 2, 14, 16, 26, 68 ; Ym. 
14, 29, 40, 47, 49; a. 13, 29 (L 9), 32, 42 (L 21); z. 3; zl 16, 18; 
zn.22,25. 

Others' conduct not to be inquired into, m. 4 ; iy. 18 ; y. 25. 

Others, opinion o^ to be disr^arded, Ym. 1 (L 9) ; z. 8 (L 12), 11 ; zi. 
13; zn. 4. 

Others, we should be lenient towards, n. 13 (sub fl) ; m. 11 (sub f.) ; iy. 
3 (1. 16); Y. 33 (1. 17); vi. 20, 27; yil 26, 62, 63, 70; iz. 11, 27; x. 
4 ; ZL 9, 13, 18 ; zn. 16. 

Others, we should ezamine the ruling principles o^ iy. 38 ; iz. 18, 22; 
27,34. 

OurselYCS often to blame, for ezpeoting men to act contrary te their 
nature, iz. 42 (L 25). 

Oui selves, reformation should begin with, zl 29. 

Ourselves, we should judge, z. 30 ; zl 18 (par. 4) 

Pain, Yn. 83, 64 ; Ym. 28. 

Perfection not to be ezpected in this world, dl 29 (L ?> 
Perseverance, y. 9 ; z. 12. 
Persuasion, to be used, yl 50. 
Perturbation, yl 16 (sub fl) ; Yn. 58 ; xx. 81« 
Pessimism, IX. 35. 

Philosophy, Y. 9; YL 12; ix. 41 (L 12). 
Pleasure, he who pursues, is guilty of impiety, dl 1 (1. 19). 
Pleasures axe enjoyed by the bad, yl 34 ; iz. 1 (!• 23). 
Power, things in our own, y. 5, 10 (sub t); yl SR2, 41, 52, 58 ; Yn. 2, 14, 
54,68; z.32,83. 

Power, things not in our own, y. 88 (sub fl) ; yi. 41. 

Practice is good, eYen in things which we despair of accomplishing^ 
ZIL 6. 

Ftaise, worthlessnen ol^ m. 4 (sub t) ; iy. 20 ; yl 16, 59; Yn. 62 ; Yisb 
52,58; IZ.84. 

Ptayer, the right sort of^ y. 7 ; iz. 40. 

Present time the only thing a man really possesses n. 14 ; nL 10 s 

. YUL 44 ; zn. 8 (sub t). 
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PkocTnetination. See Life to be made a proper nse of, &o. 
Piippet pulled by strings of desire, n. 2 ; m. 16 ; tl 16, 28 ; vn. 3, 29 ; 
xu. 19. 

Bational soul. See Buling part. 

Bational soul, spherical form of the, ym. 41 (sab f.); zi. J2« xn. 3 

(and M0 Baling part). 
Beason, all-prevailing, ▼. 32 ; tl 1, 40* 
Beason and nature identical, yn. 11. 
Beason, the, can adapt eyerything that happens to its own use, y. 20 ; 

yi. 8 ; yn. 68 (1. 13); ym. 35; x. 31 (sub f.). 

Beason, we should liye according ta See Nature. 

Bepentance does not follow renouncement of pleasure, yiii. 10. 

Besignation and contentment, m. 4 (L 27, &c.), 16 (1. 10, &a) ; ly. 23, 

31, 33 (sub f.), 34 ; y. 8, 33 OL 16) ; yi. 16 (sub f.), 44, 49 ; yiL 27, 57; 
IX. 37; X. 1, 11, 14, 25, 28, 35. 

Beyenge, best kind o^ yi. 6. 

Bising &om bed, y. 1 ; Tm, 12. 

Buling part, the, it. 2 ; ly. 1 ; v. 11, 19, 21, 26 ; yL 14, 35 ; yn. 16, 55 
(par. 2) ; ym. 45, 48, 56, 57, 60, 61 ; ix. 15, 26 ; x. 24, 33 (L 16), 38 ; 
XI 1, 19, 20 ; XII. 3, 14. 

Self-reliance and steadfastness of soul, m. 5 (sub f.), 12 ; ly. 11, 29 (1. 5\ 
49 (par. 1) ; y. 3, 34 (L 5); yi. 44 (1. 15) ; yn. 12, 15 ; ix. 28 (1. 8), 29 
(sub f.) ; XII. 14. 

Self-restraint, y. 33 (sub f.). 

Self^ we shoufil retire into, ly. 3 (1. 4 and par. 2) ; yn. 28, 33, 59 ; yio. 
48. 

Senses, moyements of the, to be disregarded, y. 81 (L 10) ; yn. 55 (par. 
2); ym. 26, 39; x. 8 (L 9); xl 19; xn, 1 (L 11). 

Sickness, behayiour in, ix. 41. 

SociaL See Mankind. 

Steadfastness of souL See Self-reliance. 

Substance, the universal, iv. 40 ; y. 24 ; vn. 19, 23 ; xii. 30. 

Suicide, v. 29 ; viii. 47 (sub f.); x. 8 (1. 27). 

Time compared to a river, iv. 43. 

Time, Infinity of, iv. 3 (L 35), 50 (sub f.) ; y.24; IX.P2; xn.7,82. 

Tragedy, xi. 6. 

TranquiUity of soul, nr. 3; vl 11 ; viii 68; Tm. 28. 

Ugly, the, n. L 

Unintelligible things, y. 10. 

Dniverse, harmony of the, iv. 27, 45 ; y. 8 (L 14), 
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UniTorso, intimate oonDection and co-operation of all things in thi^ 
one with another, n. 3, 9 ; it. 29 ; ▼. 8, 30 ; vi. 38, 42, 13 ; Tn. 9, 19b 
68 (sub f.) ; Tm. 7; a. 1 ; x. 1. 

Uniyene, nothing that dies foils out of the» yih. 18, 50 (L 9) ; x. 7 (L 
18). 

Universeb nothing that happens is contrary to the nature of the^ ▼. 89 
10 (sub t); Ti.9,58; Yin.5; zn. 26. 

Unnecessary things, ▼. 15. 

Unnecessary thoughts, words, and actions^ m. 4; nr. 24. 

Vain professions, x. 16 ; zl 15. 

Virtue, Yi. 17. 

Virtue its own reward, y. 6; Tn. 73 ; bc 42 (L 86); xi. 4. 

Vurtne, omnipotenoe o( it. 16. 

Virtue, pleasure in contemplating, Ti. 48. 

Whde, integrity of the, to be presorred, t. 8 (sub f.). 
Whole, the. See Interests. 
AViol^edness has always existed, Tn. 1. 

WiokednesB must exist in the world, ym. 15, 50 ; ix. 42; xl 18 (poi; 

11 J ; xn. 16. 
Worst evil, the, ix. 2 (L 7). 
Worth and importance, tUngs of real, nr. 88 (sub f.); ▼. 10 (L 16) ; yi. 

1^ 80(1. 7), 47 (subf.); vn. 20, 44, 46,58,66; yiil 2, 3, 5 ; iz. 6^ 

12; x.8(L22),ll; xn. 1, 27, 81, 83. 

Wrongdoing cannot really harm anyone, vn. 22; ym. 55; ix. 42 (L 
19); z. 18 (par. 1) ; xl 18 (par. 7). 

Wrongdoing injures ttie wrongdoer, nr. 26 ; ix. 4, 38 ; xi. 18 (par. 8). 

Wrongdoing owing to ignorance, n. 1, 18; yL 27; yn. 22, 26, 62^ 68 s 
XL 18; xn. 12. 

Wrongdoing to be left where it is, to. 29; xz. Sa 
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bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c. 

BOND'S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various. Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. $/. 

BONOMI'S Nineveh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wo o J 
cut Illustrations. 5^ . 

BOSWELL'S Life of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the Hrbridbs 
and JOHNSONIANA. Edited bv 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. '^ith 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. • 

BRAND'S Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 
vols. $s. each. 

BREMER'S (Frederika) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 

Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 

With numerous Woodcuts. $s. 

Eirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts^ of Animals: 
Edited by T. JRymer Jones. 
Wiih upwards of 100 Wordcuts. 
2 vols. 5i'.Eeach. 



An Alphabetical List of Books 



Bridgwater Trratisbs ctmtinued, 

Eldd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. ^s, 6d, 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and lutelleotual Con- 
stitution of Man. 5j. 

BRINE (B. ten) Early English 
lilterature. By Bernhard ten 
Brink. Vol. I. To Wyclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 
3J. 6d, 

Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. 3J. 6d, 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandl. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
3^. 6d. 

Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 

BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols 
y. 6d, each. 

BXTRKE'S Works. 8 vols, y.ed, 
each. 

I. — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety — Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies. 

II. — Reflections on the French 
Revolution— Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox's 
East India Bill, &c. 

III. — ^Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs— On the Na- 
bob of Arcot's Debts—- 
The Catholic Claims, &c 



Burkb's Works eonHnued, 

IV. — Report on the Affiiirs of 
India, and Articles of 
Chaise against Warren 
Hastmgs. 

V. — Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fra|;ments — 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. Wth a 
General Index. 

VII. & VIII.— Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 2 vols. 
3J. (ui. each. 

Life. By Sir J. Prior. 35. ed. 

BTJRNBY'S Evelina. By Frances 
Burney (Mme. D'Arblay). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 3J. 6d, 

OeoUla. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 
2 vols. 3^ . 6d, each. 

BURN (R ) Anolent Rome and 
Its Nei^bourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
7j. 6d, 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 
J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Douglas. 
3J. 6d, 

BURTON'S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full index. 3 vols. 31. 6d, each. 



ConUHfHd in Bohn's Libraria. 



BTTRTON (Sir R. P.) Personal 

NuTatlve of H FUgrlmaga to 
Al-Uadlnah and Msooah By 
Captain Sit Richard F. Burton, 
K.C.M.G. With an Intmiiuclion 
\ij Stanley Lane.Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations, z vols. 
31. 6d. each. 

,*, This is the copyrighl edi- 
tion, containir'g the aathor'i latest 



BDTI.GR'3 {Bishop) Analogy of 
Beliglon. Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature ; together with two Vin- 
5enation=on Personal Identity and 
on Ihe Nalure of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons, y. bd. 

BUTLER'S (Sarcual) Hudlbraa. 
With Variorum N..les, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and iS Illus- 
iralions. 51- 

— ■ or, fiirther Illustrated with 60 
Outline Portraits. ■ i loh. (r. 



CaSSAR. 

Oalllo and Civil Wars Trans- 
lated by W, A. Mcneville, B.A. 
S'- 

□AMO&NS' LuBlad ; or, (he Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Transl.iled by W. J. Micltle. jth 
KfTitinn. revi.qed by K. R. llodc^'i, 
M C.P. 31. erf. 

CARAFAS (The) of Uaddaloni 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Trinslated from the Ger-nnn of 
Al reil dc Rcumont. 31. 61/. 

CaRLTLE'S Sartor Beaartae. 
With 75 Illustrations by Edmund 
J. Sullivan. 5/. 

CARPENTER-S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoolog?. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
IS Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6/. 
[ yol. If. aut 0/ print. 



OARFBHTEB-S Meohanloal 

Phlloflophr. Astronomy, and 
Horology. iSl Woodcuts. 5J. 

Vegatabla Phyalology and 

Syatetnatio Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&e. With very numerous Wood- 



Animal Ptiyaloiogy. Revised 

Edition. Wilb upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 61. 

CASTLB (K.) Sohools and 
Masten of Fonoe, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M-.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complele Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with t40 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 

GATTKRMOLE'S Eveninsa at 
Haddon Had. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Catlermolc, the Letterpress by the 
Uaroness de Carabella. ji, 

OATULLirS, Tlbullua, and the 
Vigil of Venua. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 51. 

OELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
mobTB of, written by Himself, 
Translated by Thomas Roacoe. 
jj. 6,1. 

CERVANTES' Don Quixote de 

la WF^ Ti <>hf t Mocteaux's Trans- 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Ttiinsl:wed by G. W. J. 
Gyli. y. 6,1. 

Esemplary Noralfl. Tr.ins- 

lated by Walter K. Kelly. 31. 61I. 

CHAUJER'3 PoeUcal Worka. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Piof. W- W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols - 31. 6d. eacb. 
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DBMMTirS History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3J. 6</. ; Vols. 
II. -V., 5 J. each. 

DB STAEL'S Gorlnne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3J. 6d, 

DEVEY'S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. $s, 

DIOTIONABY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). $s, 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Proylnolal English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 

&c. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DIDRON'S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. $5. 

DOBREB'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5j. each. 

D ODD'S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Medixval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry PhiUp Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
cnJaiged. 6s, 



DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Hans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5^. 

DRAPER'S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. Byjohn William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. i vols. 5^. each. 

DUNLOP'S History of notion, 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

DYER (Dr T. H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 

The City of Rome : its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 51. 

DYER(T.P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5 J. 

EBERS' Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^. dd, 

EDGE WORTH'S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 35. dd, 

ELZE'S William Shakespeare. 
— See Shakespearb. 

EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols 
3J. 6^. each. 

I. — E.ssays, Lectures and Poems. 

II. — English Traits, Nature, aad 
Q>nduct of Life* 



Contained in Bokn's Librarus, 
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Emerson's Works continued, 

III. — Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (G.) Speolmens of Esurly 
English Metrical Bomanoes. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. O. Halliwell, F. R.S. 51. 

ENNEMOSER'S History of 
Magid. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

EPIOTETXJS, The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5j. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

ETJTROPIUS.— .S^^f Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. 5 j. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Oorre- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
Oiiginal MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5-f* each. 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols, 
5j. each. 

PLELDING'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abrah<»m Adams. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 31. 6d, each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 

m\}stratioD8. V. 



FLAXMAN'S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6j. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 5^, 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 35-. 6d, each. 

Oritieal Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, 
each. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 



racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3J. 6d, 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 



Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. 6d, 



Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 
31. 6d, 

GASPARY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3J-. 6d. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of.^See Old English 
Chronicles, 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5 J. 

GILDAS, Ohronloles ot—See Old 
English Chrof^icl^-, 
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GIBBON'S DeoUne and FaU of 
the Roman ISmpire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols, 3J. 6d. each. 

QTTiB ART'S History, Prinoiples, 
and Praotloe of Banking. By 
the late J. W. GUbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols, los, 

QrTL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett With 24 
Ehigraviaigs on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. dr. 

GIRALDUS OAMBRBNSIS' 
Hlstorloal Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5j. 

GOETHE'S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 51. 

aOETHE'S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3x. 6d, each. 

I. and II. — Autobiography and 
Annals. 
III.— Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swan wick;) 

IV.— Novels and Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.— Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 

X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIII. — Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Piv^ and Achilleid. 



GOIjDSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 31. 6d. each. 

GRAMMONT'S Memoirs of the 
Oourt of Charles II Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscx)BKL Tracts, including 
two not before published, <&c. 
New Edition. 5^. 

GRAY'S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Exiited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. I. 
y. 6d, [Vol. ii. in the press, 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. $s. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello- 
dorus, Longus, and Acdiilles 
Tatlus — viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

GREGORY'S Letters on the 
Eyldenoes, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 35. 6</. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3^. td, 

GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3.r. 6d, each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 



man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Wocdcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3^. 6d, 

GROSSI'S Maroo Ylsoontl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into Englisl) 
Verse by C. I4. P. y, 6(i, 



Contained in Bokr^s Ltbt^ri^. 



QDIZOT'S HlBtory of the 
EngUsh RflToluUon of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Tianslalcd by 
William Hazlilt. 31. 6rf. 

. HiBtory of ClvUlaatlon, from 

the Fall of the Roman Eroniie to 
the Fieoch Revolulion. Trans- 
lated by WiUiam Hailitt. 3 voU. 
3!. 6d. each. 

HALL'S (Rav. Robert) MUoel- 
lEOieouB Works and RomalnB. 
31. dd. 

HAMPTON COUHT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palaoe. By Ernest Xji*. B.A. 
With mimerous Illustrations, s^- 

HARLiWICIfS Hiatory of the 
Artlolee of Bellgioa. By the late 
C. Haidwick, Revised by the 
Rev. Frauds Piocter, M.A. $s. 

HATTPP'S Tftlea. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Aleiandria— The 
Inn in the Spessatt. Trans, froni 
the German by S. Mendel. 31- 6d. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols. 
3 J. 6J. each, 
I, —Twice-told Talcs, atid the 

II.- Scarlet Letter.and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 
III.— Transformation [The Maible 
Fann], and Blithedale Ro- 

IV.— Mosses from an Old Manse. 
H&ZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
en Men ^ind Manners. By W, 
Ha/lilL. y.bd. 

Leoturea on tha Utoroture 

of tha Aga of Sllzabeth and on 
fharacteib of Shakespeare's Plays. 

Lootiiraa on the BngilsB 

Poeta, and on the English Comic 
Wrileis. 31. fid. 

— —ThePlaln Speaker. Opmioni 
onBooks.Men.andThings. 3j.6i^. 

Bonad T>bt& 31. id. 



II 






HAZLITT'8 Skatohea 
Eaaaja. 31. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Age ; or. 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hailitt. 31. bd. 

HEATON'S Conolae History *( 
Painting. Ntw Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhoufie. 5j. 

HSaSL'S Leoturea on the FhUo- 
BOpbj of History. TtHnslaled by 



J-; 



:, U.^ 



Com, 



C.B. 31. 6rf. 

. — - TrBTel-PloiureB, including the 
'ioui in the Han, Nordemey, and 
Book of Ideas, tugelher with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Slori. A New Edition, 
revised ihiougboul. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. y. dd. 

HELP'S Life of Ohristophor 
Columbus, the Discoverer ol 
America. By Sir Aithui Helps, 
K.C.B. y. 6d. 

Life of Hernando Cortas, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 3 
vols. 3j. 6d. each. 

Life of PSaarro. y. 6d. 

Life of Las Caaaa (he Apostle 

of the Indies. 31. 6d, 

HENDERSON (E.) Select Hls- 
tortoal DocumantE of the Middle 
Agea, including the most famous 
Chaiters relating to England, the 
Fm|Hrc, the Cburcb, &c. , from 
ihe 6th to the I4lh Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edin<! by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. SJ. 



Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 61. 
HENRY OP HUNTINGDON'S 
Hlstor; o( the Ejigllsb. Tiaiw 
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HENBY'S ( Matthew) BxpoBltion 
of the Book of the Psalms. 5^. 

HELIODOBUS. Theagenes and 
Ohariolea. — See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HSBODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Gary, M.A. 35. 6d. 



— Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 55. 

Analysis and Summary of 



By J. T. Wheeler. 5^. 

HESIOO, CALLIMAOHUS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. $s. 

HOFFMANN'S (E. T. W ) The 
Seraploa Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3 J. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death 
and Bible Guts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMER'S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5J. 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5J. 

See also Pope. 



HOOPER'S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
o{ 181 5. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3J. 6d, 

The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle, is. 6d. 

HORAOE. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL,D, p, bd. 



HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works Hernani-Ruy Bias— 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newtoit Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3J. 6^. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3J. 6<^. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otte, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3j. td. each, excepting Vol. V. 5J. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. 5J. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 



by E. C. Ott^ and H. G. Bohn. 

HUMPH KEYS' Com Collector's 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. . 2 vols. 55. 
each. 

HUNGARY : its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3^. 6^. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Laihom House. 
3J. 6^. 

HUNT'S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 55. 

INDLA. BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 5j. 

INGULPH'H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. RUey, M^. 51. 



Contained in Bohris Libraries. 
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LODGE'S Portralta'of Illustrious 
Personages qf Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 I^ortraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5^* 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S Prose 
Works. With i6 full- page Wood 
Engravings. 5^. 

LOUDON'S (Idrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. ^s, 

LOWNDES' Bibliographer's 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, 51. each. 
Or 4 vols, half morocco, 2/. 2j. 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Chloe. 
— See Greek Romances. 

LTTCAN'S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

LUC IAN' S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the De£ul. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5j. 

LTJORETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 51. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3J. 6//. 

Autobiography. — .S>^ 

MiCHBLET. 

MACHL&.VELLI'S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3^. 6^. 

MALLET'S Northern Antiqul- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5^, 



MANTELL'S (Dr.) Petrifeictions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6j. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 



Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards oi 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7^. (id. each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of * I Pro- 
messi Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5j. 

BCAROO POLO'S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A, F.S.A. 51. 

MARRYAT'S (Oapt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. \^th 93 
Woodcuts 3J. (W. 

# 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 



Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3J. 6</. 

— Pirate and Three Gutters. 



With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3^. 6df. 

— Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3^. 6a 

— Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 



gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3J. 6</. 

— Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3J. 6</. 

— Peter Simple With 8 full- 



page Illustrations. 3^. 6^. 

— Midshipman Easy. With 8 



full-page Illustrations. 31. 6^. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, an^ 
other sources. 7^. 6^, 
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MARTINBADS (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. y.fid. 

Hlfltory of the Thirty Tears' 

Peace, A.n. iS[S-46. 4 vols. 
31. 6rf. eacb. 

See Comle'sPoHtive Philosophy, 

K&TTBBW FARIS'S English 
History, fram the Vear 1235 to 
1273- Trnnslalcd by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vois. y. each. 

MATTHEW OP "WESTMIN- 
STER'S fflowers of History, 
fiom Ihe beginning of the World 
I0A.D.1307. Translated by C. D. 
Vonjje, M.A. 2 vols. 51. each, 

MAXWELL'S Vlotoriea of wel- 
itjgton and the British ArmleB. 
Frontispiece and 5 Porlraits, 51. 

MENZEL'B History of GBrmany, 
3 vols. 31. (id. each. 

MICHAEL ABGBLO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa, aud Quatre- 
mete de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel, S^. 

MICHELET'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Ilailiit. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 31. 5rf. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
31. 6rf. 

MIGNET'SHlBtory of theErenoh 
Revolution, from 17S9 to 1" 
3i. W. 

MILL (J. 8.) Early Essaya by 
John Stuart MiU, Collected from 
various sources hyj. W, M, Gibhs. 
31. w. 

MILLER (ProfeBBor). History 
FhlloBophlasll; Illustrated, frnni 
Ihe Kail of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
y, 6J. each- 



MILTON'S I^ie Worts. Edited 
by J. A. St, John, 5 vols. 31. 6rf. 

Poetloal Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks bj 
James Monlgoraery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Vertial Indei 
to all the Poems, and a Selecdon 
0/ Explanatory Notes by Heniy 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravinfp from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 3 vols. 31. W. 

MITPORD'S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Sleel. a vols. y. 6d. each. 

MOLIERB'S Dramatlo Works. 

A new Translation in English 

Prose, hy C. H. Wall. 3 vuLs. 
31. M. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited hy her great- 
grandson, Lord Whamcliffe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas, New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols, 51, each. 

MONTAIGNE'S BBBsys. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C, 
Hazlilt. New Edition. 3 vols, 
31. 6rf. each. 

M0NTBS13UIEU'S Spirit ot 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritcharii, 
A,M, 2 vols. 3r, 6i/, each, 

MOTLEY (J. L). The Rtae of 
the Dutoh Eepublio. A HLstory. 
By John Lolhrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Bic^raphiod Intro- 
duction by Moncure D, Conway, 
3 vols. is. Sd. each, 

UOBPHY'S Games of Chess, 
Being the Matches and l^estCamcs 
played by the American Cbanipion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by ). Lowenthal. jj. 
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UXTDLB'S BrltlBh Blrda; 01, His- 
tory of IheFealheted Tribes oftlie 
Rritish Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Maitin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
E^gs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (I». A.). History 
of thG Christian SellgSan and 
Ohuroh. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. lovola. y.td.ea.ch. 

Life of JeBUB Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McCliotocIt and C. 
BlutDcntbal. 31. bd. 

History ot the Plantbie sjid 

Training of tho Ohristlan 
Church by the Apostlea. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

Memorials of Christian Lite 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3^. M. 

NIBBLDNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelimga, metrically 
translated from the old Clerman 
text by Alice Horlon, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
i; prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 



NEW TESTAUENT (The) In 
Oreek. Giiesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the fool of 
(be page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages, y. 

The Lexicon may tie had sepa- 
rately, price 3J. 

NIOOLINI'S History of the 
JesTiItB ; their Origin, Prt^ess, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With S 



NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Aulo- 



NDGBNT'S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Ault^raph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5'- 

OOKLET (9,} History of the 
Saraoena and thetr Conqniesta 
In Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
Bv Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambiidge. 3J. 6d. 

OLD BNOLI3H OHRON- 
ICIiES, including Ethel werd's 
Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Neanius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester- Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 51. 

OMAN (I. 0.) The Creat Indian 
EploB: the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3J. 6rf. 

ORDBBICUS VITALIS' Eoola- 
slasUcal History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Ckroniclk of St. 
EvROULT. 4 vols. Ji. each. 

OTID'S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 toU. 

PASCAL'S Thoughta. Translated 
from the Text of M. August* 
Molinier by C. K^an Paul, jrt) 
Edition. y.M- 
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PAULrS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfi:«d 
the Great Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 5^. 

PAUSANIAS' Desorlption of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols, ^s, each. 

PEABSON'S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5^. 

PEPTS' Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5'^* each. 

PERCY'S Rellques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

PERSIUS.— 5>tf Juvenal. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5^. 

PHILO . JUDiEUS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5 J. each. 

PICKERING'S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5^. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Ahr^s^m Moore. \s» 



PLANCHE. History of British 
;;i Costume, from the Earliest Time 

to the Close of the Eighteenth 
i Century. By J. R. Planche, 
\- Somerset Herald. With upwards 

of 400 Illustrations, ^x. 

PLATO'S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5x. each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phaednis, Theaetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II. — The Republic, Timseus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides,and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charraides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
V — The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.— The Doubtfiil Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analjrtical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5^. 

PLAUTUS'S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5 J. each. 

PLINY'S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. ^s. each. 

PLINY. ' The Letters of PUny 
the Younger. Melmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev; F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 51. 

PL0TINT7S, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry's Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. $5, 
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PLXTTABOH'S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $s, 6d. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 



Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
— Morals. Ethical Essays. 



Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. Ss, 

POETRY OF AMBBIOA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3j. 6d, 

POLITICAL CYOLOP^DIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

POPE'S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

Homer's Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman*s Designs. Ss, 

Homer's Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs. $s, 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Rol^rt Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. $s, 

POUSHKIN'S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali— The Egyptian Nights- 
Peter the Great's Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 3^* ^« 



PHE SCOTT'S Conquest of 

Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. 6^. each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3J. 6ci. each. 

Beign of Ferdinsuid and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3J. 6d, 

PBOYUBBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabeticallndex; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5^. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn $s, 

POTTERY AND POBCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bemal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, $s, ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, los. 6d. 

PBOTJT'S (Father) Beliques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pagjas, ^s« 
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QTJINTILIAN'S Instltutoa of 
Oratory, or Education of an. 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. a vols. 51 

RACINE'S (Jean) DramaUo 
Worka. A mettical English ver- 
sion. By R. Btuce Boswell, M.A, 
Okod. 2 vols. 31. 6d, each. 

H&MKB'S History of the Popeo. 

[heir Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the l6th ajid 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Htatory of Serrla ajid tlia 

Servian Re7olullon. With an. 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. TransUted by Mrs. Kerr. 
3/. 6d. 

RECREATIONS In aHOOTINQ. 
By 'Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 51, 

BENNIE'S Inaeat Arohiteoture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With lS6 
Woodcut Illustrations. 51. 

REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Uterarr 
WorkB. Edited by H.W.Beechy. 
1 vols. Jj. 6d. each. 

RIOARDO oa tlie PYluolpleg of 
FoUtloal Eoonomy ajid Teixb- 
Uon. Edited byE.C.K. Conner, 
M.A. SJ. 

RICHTBR (Jean Paid JMwUrlota). 
LaVBHa, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobii^aphy 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3;. 6rf. 

Flower, Fruit;, and Thorn 

PlooM.or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Adv 



ROQER DE HOTEDEN'S An- 
oalB of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. [201. 

Translated by H. T, Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 51. each. 

ROaEB OF WENDOTER'S 
Flowers of History , comprising 
the History of England frotn the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. a vols. y. each. 

ROME In the NINETEENTH 
OENTUBY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. ByC. A.Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings, z vols. 

See BtiRN ajid DVBR. 

ROacOE'S (W.) Ufa and Ponti- 
ficate of Leo Z. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 31. &d. each. 

Life of Lorenzo do' Msdlcl, 

called ' the Magnificent.' With 
his poems, letters, &c. 1 
Edition, revised, with Memoir o( 
Roscoe by his Son. 3;. &i, 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portr^ts. 
2 vols. 3^ 61/. each. 

SALLOST, FLORnS. and TEL- 
LE lUS PATEROULDS. 
Translated by/. S. Watson, M.A. 



r.— History of the Thirty Years' 



Contained in Bohn's Ltbrarits. 



II.— History of the Kevoll in the 
Netherlands, the Tikis of 
Counts Egruonl and Hoiil, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the nisturbances in Fiance 
preceding the Reign o( 
Henry IV. 

III.— Don Culos, Maiy StuiLtt, 
Maid of Oileans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tiagedy (a shoit Essay). 
These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV.— Robbers ( with Schiller's 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Spoit 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are lran.ilated into 



VII.— Wallenstein's Camp, Pic- 
eolomioi and Death of 
Wallensteiil, William Tell. 

BOHILLER Uld GOUTHE. 
Conespondenoa between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmltz. s vols. y. 6d. 

SCHLEagL'S (F.) Leotnraa on 
the FhllOBOphy of Lite and the 
Plillosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
risuD, M.A. y. 6d. 

Leotuiea on the Hlatory of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Ttanslatedfrom the German. 3i.6ij. 

Leoturea ou Uie Phlloao^y 

of EiatoiT. TramlaCed b; J. B. 
RobenMO. Jf > id. 
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SOHLEiaEL'S Leetures on 
Uodem HlBtory, together with 
the Lecliues entitled Cssai and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purccli and R. H. Whitetock, 
y. td. 

^Bthetia and MlsaellfineouB 

Worka. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 31. 6d. 

SCHLEaEL (A. W. ) Leoturea 
OQDramatloArtaudlilteiatiue. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. y. bd. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Hoot of tbe Principle of 
Sufflolent Reason, and On the 
V?m in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. ' 

EseayB. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Bic^aphical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 51. 

SDHOTJW'S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfiey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. S*- 

SCHUMANN (Robart). His Life 
and Works, by A^ust Reissmann. 
Translated by A. 'C Algei. 31. 6d. 

Early Letten. Oripnallypub- 

blished W his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a PrObce 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
l'.6d. 

SEN:BaA on BenefitfL Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
y.6d. 

Minor Easays and On Clem- 

enoy. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5^- 

SHAKESPEARE'S DnunaUo 
Art, The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Uliici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitt. 2 vol*. 31. &/. 
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SHAKESPEARE (WlUlam). A 
Literary Biography by Karl EUe, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5^. 

SHABFE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

SECBRIDAN'S Dromatio Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 

SISMONDrS History of the 
Literature of the South ot 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Oppositea, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Ven. C. J. Smith, M. A. 
Revised Edition. 5J. 

SYNONYMS DISCBIMI- 
NATED. A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. With the Author's 
latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H, Percy 
Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6s. 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 31. 6t/. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3J. 6J. 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Leotuxes 

on Modem History; from the 

Lrruption of the Northern Nations 

to the close of the American Re- 

voJutJOD, 2 voh. 3s, 6d, each. \ 



SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on the French Revolution. 
2 vols. p. 6d, each. 

SMITH'S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 51. 

SMOLLETT'S Adventures 01 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Biblic^raphy, and 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 31. 6d, 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations. 2 vols. p.6d» 
each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustrations. 
3J. 6J. 

SOCRATES (sumamed Scholas- 
ticus'). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (a. d. 305-44 5 ). Translated 
from the Greek. 5^. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose IVanslation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge. Ji. 

SOUTHEY'S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson's writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. 5j. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5;. 
Robert Southey. The Story 



of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction, Edited by 
John Dennis. }s. 6*/. 

SOZOME^ S EcclesiAstical His- 
tory. Comprising a History ot 
the Church from A. I). 324-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the Ecclesiastical 
History of Philostorgius, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E. 
V^s\Soid, M.A.. V. 



Contained in Bohtis Libraries. 
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SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction,by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5j. 

STABLING'S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortituae, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. 5^. 

STAUNTON'S Chess -Player's 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams, ^j. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 



to the Chess-player's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. 
Annotated. «Jj. 

— Chess-player's Companion. 



Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 51. 

Chess Tournament of 1851. 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. ^s» 

STOCEHARDT'S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 51. 

STRABO'S (Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5^. each. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols, 
y. each« 



STBICKLAND'S Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 2 vols. 5x. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5j. 

STUART and REVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 7 1 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 51. 

SUETONIUS' Lives of the Twelve 
CsBsars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 3j. 6^. each. 
[ Vols, /.- VL ^ VII L-X. ready, 

L— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

n. —The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland, M. A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

II I. & IV. — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VL — The Drapier's Letters. 
With facsimiles of Wood's 
Coinage, &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

Vn. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

\In the ^ess^ 
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An Alphabetical List of Boohs 



Swift's Prose Works continued. 

VIII.— Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
hy G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX.— Contributions to the 'Ex- 
aminer,' *Tatler,' 'Spec- 
tator,' &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

X.— Historical Writhigs. Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

XI. — Literary Essays. 

[Jn preparation. • 

XII.— Index and Bibliography. 

[In preparation. 

STOWE (Mr8.H.B.)ITnole Tom's 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3f . dd. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. Sj. each. 

TALES OP THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and I2 Steel 
Engravings. 5^. 

TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiflfen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5j. 

T A YL O R'S ( Bishop Jeremy ) 
Holy Llylng and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 35.6^. 

TEN BRINK.— 5'<f^ Brink. 

TERENCE and PHiEDRUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M. A. To whichis added, Smart's 
Metric alVersion of PHiEDRUS. 

THEOCRITUS. BION, MOS- 
CHIJS,andTYRT.SSITS. liter- 
^y tniD^Jated ' by the Rev. J. 



Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5-^* 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 51. 

THIERRY'S History of the 
Conquest of EnglEUid by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. 
2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

THUOYDIDES. The Felopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronol<^cal Table of 
Events, Ac By J. T. Wheeler. 5^. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
VinificaUon. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.K.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. 5^. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Mamifao- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Sunmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 5;. 
eacn. 

Philosophy of Manu&ctures. 

Revised Ekiition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Double volume. Js. 6d. 

VASARI'S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Soulptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portriji^ 



Contained itTBohn^s Libraries, 
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VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated 
by R, B. Boswell. Vol. I., con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, L'lng^nu, and other Tales. 
y, id. 

WALTON'S Oomplete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man's Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5 J. 



Lives of Donne, Hooker, ftc. 



New E^tion revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5^. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By* An 
Old Soldier.* From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 55. 

Victories of. See Maxwell. 



WERNER'S Templars In 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis, p, 6d, 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Arcliaaology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. 51. 

WHITE'S Natural History of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists' Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 5^. 



WHEATLEyS A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, js. 6d, 

WHEELER'S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ* 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations often referred to m 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 55. 

WIESELER'S Ohronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gtospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Ve'nables. 3j. 6d. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBXIRY'S 
Chronicle of the Etn^gs of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Peii nl 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. S^. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5^. each. 

TOXTNG (Arthur). Travels In 
France during the years 1787, 
1788. and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Eklwards. 3;. 6d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 



General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B.Thorpe. 



( 26 ) 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BONN'S LIBRARIES. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In ii volumes, y. 6d, each. 

Vol. I.— • A Tale of a Tub,' * The Battle of the Books,' and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II.— * The Journal to Stella.' Edited by F. Ryland, MjV. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and IV. — Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. —Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VI.— The Drapier's Letters. Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. Reproductions of Wood's Coinage and facsimiles of title 
pages. 

Vol. VIII.— Gulliver's Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. IX.— Contributions to * The Tatler,' * The Examiner,' * The 
Spectator,* and * The Intelligencer.' Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. 

Vol. X.— Historical Writings. Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
with the author's latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker Winship. 
3 vols. 3^. 6ci, each. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF PERU. Copyright edition. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^. 6d?. each. 

PRESCOTTS FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyright 
edition. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor of 
•Gray and his Friends,' &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. 3s. 6^. [ Vol. If. in the Press. 

CICERO'S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans* 
l&ted by Eveiyn S. Sbuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 51. each. 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 5^. net each. 



The following Volumes have been issued : 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 

BERNARDINO LUINL By George C Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushfgrth, M.A. 

CORRECGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

DONATKLLO. By Hope Rea. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

.MANTEGNA By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Wfj^le. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 

PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 

SODOMA. By the Con 1 essa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

WATTEAlJ. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald SurHERL\ND Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

In preparation, 
EL GRECO By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARL By Ethel Halsey. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A, 
PAOLO VERONESE. By Roger E. Fry. 

Others to follow^ 



THE 

CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by BYAM SUA IV. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 



Printed at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price \s. 6d, net per volum^ 
in cloth, gilt ; or 2J. net in limp leather ; also a few copies, on Japanese 
vellum, to be sold only in sets, price $s, net per volume. 

Now Complete in 39 Volumes. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

WELL. MACBETH. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

CORIOLANUS. MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 

CYMBELINE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

HAMLET. OTHELLO. 

JULIUS CAESAR. PERICLES. 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING HENRY IV. Part II. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

KING HENRY V. THE TEMPEST. 

KING HENRY VI. Part I. TIMON OF ATHENS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part II. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part III. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

KING HENRY VIII. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

KING LEAR. WINTER'S TALE. 

KING RICHARD H. POEMS. 

KING RICHARD III SONNETS. 



* A fascinating little edition.' — ffotes and Queries. 

* A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.' —Westminster Gazette, 
But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 

iditions de luxe. To-day, the low price at which they are offered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regarded.'— 6'/«</£(7. 

* Handy in shape and size,^ wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare — without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes— can do better, in our opinion, than 
subscribe to this issue : which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.'— 
Vanity Fair, 

'What we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that has been paid to the 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration ; such stout laid paper will last for ages. 
On this account alone, the 'Chiswick* should easily be first among pocket Shake<> 
s^eaxf!&:— Pall Mall GewtU, 



( »9 ) 
New EditionB, foap. 8vo. 2t. 6d. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF THS 

BRITISH POETS. 

'This ezoeUent edition of the Bngliah olaflsios, with their complete tttctB and 
goholarly introductions, ore something very different from the cheap volnmes of 
extracts which are jnst now so mnch too common.' — St. Jamet^s QazettB, 

' An excellent series. Small* handy, and complete.' — 8aturda/y Review, 



Akenwlde. EditedbyB6Y.A.Dyce. 
Beattte. Edited by Bev. A. Dyce. 
*Blake. Edited by W. M. Bossetti 

'Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
3 vols. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. JohnBon. 
2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Bey. A. W. HilL With 
Memoir by W. AlUngham. 

Ghatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 yoU. 

Ohauoer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Kioolas. 6 yols. 

Ohurchlll. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 yols. 

*Oolerldge. Edited by T. Ashe, 

B.A. 2 yols. 
Collins. Edited by W. Moy 

Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruoe, 
F.S.A. 3 yols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 yols 

Goldsmith. Bevised Edition by 
Austin Dobeon. With Portrait. 

*Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev A. B. 
Qrosart. 

*Herrlok. Edited by George 
Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

*Eeats. Edited by the late Lord 
Honghton. 

* These yolnmes may also be had bound in Irish linen, with design in gold on side 
and back liy Oleeson White, and gilt top, Ss. 6d. each net. 



Klrke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 

MUton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 yols. 

Pamell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis 

With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 yols 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 yols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
OOUETLY POETS from 1640 to 1660. 
Bdited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Soott. Edited by John Dennis. 
6 yols. 

Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by 
Bey. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 6 yols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 6 yols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Teowell. 

Swift Edited by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 3 yols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 
0. Tovey. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Bey. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 yols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. leowell. 

Young 2 vols. Edited by the 
Bey. J. Mitford. 



THE ALL- ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 



Tte only 8«rl60 iMoad at 
tiM Crat rmmSL In 



a modmtOm price, bj Wrtton wIm «r» in 



' The best hifltnietioii on gmmei and 
prieei/ — O^ord MagatiM. 

Sflull 8to. dofth. 

Cricket By the Hon. and Ber. 

K. Ltttsltov. 
Croquet Bj Lieiil.-CoL the Hoo. 

Lawn TennUL By H. W. W. 

WiLsntFOBCB. "With a Chapter tor 

Ladies, b^ Mn . Hiixtabd. 
Squash Tennis. By Eustace H. 

Miles. Dcnble roL 2«. 

Tennis and Backets and Fives. 
B7 JvLiAV Marshall, Major J. Sfsbs, 
and Rer. J. A. Arvav Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Everabd. 
Doable rol. 2», 

Bowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOOI>€IATB. 

Sailing. By E. F. Knight, dbl.voL 2s, 

Swimming. By Mabtin and J. 

Racstbb Cobbstt. 
Camping out By A. A. Macdor- 

BLL. Doable vol. 2», 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hatwabd. 

Double voL 28. 

Iffotintatneerlng. By Dr. Clauds 

WiLSOir. Doable vol. 28. 
Athletics. By H. H. Gbittin. 
Biding. By W. A. Eebb, V.C. 

Doable voL 2s. 
Ladies' Biding. ByW.A.EBBB,V.G. 
Boxing. By B. G. Allanson-Winn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat MollinB. 

Fencing. By H. A. Colmobb Dunn . 



iportiby the best aidhoritieB, at the lowest 
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Priosls. 

Cycling. ByH.H.GBiFFiH,L^C., 
N.C.n., O.T.C. With a Chapter for 
LadifM', by IGas AoxxB Woor. Doable 
ToL 2Sb. 

Wrestling. By Walzeb Abm. 
STBOve (*Croes-battocker'). 

Broadsword and Singlestlok. 
B7 R. 6. ALLABSOB-Wm and G. Phtl- 

LIPPS-WOLLET. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jcnkhi. 

Doable yoL 2s. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Bzercises. Compiled by 
F. Qraw. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 
BKTT and A. ¥. Jbvkib. 

Dumb-bells. By F. Gbaf. 

Football — Bugby Game. By 
Habkt Yassall. 

Football— Association Gtame. By 
0. W. Alcock. Revised Edition. 

Hockey. By F. S. Cbbswbll. 

New Edition. 

Skating. By DonaLAS Adams. 
With a rhapter for Ladiee, fay Miss L. 
Chbbtham, and a Chapter on Speed 
Bkatinff, by a Fen Skater. DbL yol 2s. 

BasebaJl. By Nbwton Cbanb. 

Bounders, Fieldball, Bowls. 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, fto 
By J. M. Walkbb and C. C. Mott. 

Dancing. By Edwabd Scott. 

Double vol. 28. 



THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 
No well-regulated olnb or country honse should be without this useful raries of books. ' 
Small 8vo. (doth, Illastrated. Price Is each. 



Whist By Dr. Wm. Pols, P.R.S. 
Solo Whist. By Bobebt F. Gbeen. 
Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 

Dratbov, F.R.A.8. With a Preface 

by W. J. Peall. 
Billiards. By J. P. Buchanan, 

Double vol. 28. 
Chess. By Bobebt F. Gbeen. 
The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. 
Chess Openings. By I. Gdn^ bbbo. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By ' Bbbkbi ky.* 

Beversi and Go Bang. 
By ' Bebkelbt.' 



Globe. 
Dominoes and SoUtaire. 

By * Bebkblbt.' 
B^zlque and Cribbage. 

By * Bbbkblbt.' 

£cart6 and Euchre. 

By ' Bbbkblbt.' 
Piquet and Bubloon Piquet. 

By ' Bbbkblbt.' 
Skat By Louis Dibhl. 

*«* A Skat Scoring-book. Is. 

Bound Games, inoluding Poker, 
Napoleon* Loo, Vingt-et-nn, Ac By 
Baxtbb-Wbat. 

Parlour and Playground Games. 
By Mrs. Laubbsob Gomn» 



BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth ^ crown Svo, is. 6d. net each, 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by James ©. 
Gilchrist, A.M , M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 4th Edition. 

CARLISLE ByC. King Elev. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 2nd Edition, revised. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, A. R.I. B. A. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting M.A. 

EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L J. Mass6, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. and Edition, revised. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. ByC. H. B. Quehnell. and Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmbr, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

PETERBOROJGH. By Rev. W D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. DAVID'S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 

SALISBITRY. By Gleeson White. 3rd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 2nd Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

Preparing, 



ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. 
Ironside Bax. 

GLASGOW. By P. Macgregor Chal- 
mers, I. A., F.S.A.(Scot.). 



LLANDAFF. By Herbert Prior. 

ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. By the 
Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.IJ. 



Uniform with above Series, Now ready, xs. 6d. net each. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routlbdgb. 
M.A., F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIM BORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

Perkins, M.A. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 



BELL'5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated, Crown Svo, cloth^ 2s, 6d. net each, 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 



The Bert Practical Woridni: DictkMiary of the 

En^rlish Lans^ua^e. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 

NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 

WORDS AND PHRASES. 



The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gaietteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 



Dr. MURRAY. Editor of tJu * Oxford English Dictumary,' sayrs :— * In this iu 
latest form, and witn its large Supplement and numeroos appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The ' defini- 
tions,' or more properly, 'explanations of meaning' in * Webster' have always struck me 
as particularty terse and well-put ; and it is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.' 

ProfeMOr JOSEPH W^RIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.C.. LL.D., Editor oj 
tht ' EftgKik Dialect Dictionary y' says :— * The new edition of " Webster's International 
Dictionary " is tmdonbtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical information could possibl)' be found within so small a compass.' 

Professor A. H. 8ATOE1 LL.D., D.D., says:— 'It is indeed a marvellous 
work ; it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Every- 
thing is in it — not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but also what few 
of us would ever have thought of looking for.' 

Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, D.D., Head Master oJ Narrow, says :— ' 1 have always 
thought very highly of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to b« far the most accurate 
English Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the "Century." For 
daily and hourly reference, "Webster " seems to me unrivalled.' 

Prospectuses f with Prices and Specimen Pages, on Application. 



LONDON : GEORGE BELL &> SONS, YORK STREET, 

CO VENT GARDEN. 

50,000, S, A S. f.03. 
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